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Choose Your Favorite Musical Instrument |” 
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arn to Play 2 a Home 
This Quick Easy Way «/ 


Remarkable new short-cut method teaches you how to play any 
musical instrument. As easy as A, B, C! No tricks—no “stunts”’ 
—no monotonous exercises! Yet you learn from regular music! 


musical instrument. And now at last— 

you can realize your ambition! Just 
choose your favorite instrument—the piano, 
the violin, the saxophone, whatever it may be 
—and then let the U. S. School of Music prove 
that you can learn to play it in an amazingly 
short time—right in your own home—and with- 
out any private teacher. Mail the coupon Now 
—and you will instantly receive an interesting 
Free booklet that tells you all about this won- 
derful new system—which has already taught 
350,000 students to play their favorite musical 
instruments in a few months. 


Amazingly Simple Method 


Even if you don’t know one note from an- 
other—even if you have never touched a musi- 
cal instrument in your life before—this re- 
markable Print-and-Picture method will enable 
you to master music with astonishing ease and 
rapidity. The whole course is simple as A, B, 
C—and any child will tell you that studying 
music this new way, is even easier than learn- 
ing to read. 

There are no tricks—no stunts—no long 
tedious exercises—no dull, monotonous finger 
practice. Everything is clearly explained and 


A LL your life you’ve wanted to play a 


simplified so that you get all the essentials of a 
thorough musical 
fashion, 


education—in short-cut 
In less than three months, you will 


be able to render popular selections with ease 
and expression. 

Some of our most successful students say 
that this home course in music is real fun— 
more fascinating than the most enjoyable 
game! For you study when you please—and 
as much as you please—in your spare time. 
You’re not tied down to any specific practice 
hour either. You go fast or slow—it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference because there isn’t 
any expensive private teacher to pay. With 
this new form of instruction, the cost is the 
same in every case—a few cents @ lesson. 


How To Be Popular 


You’ll be surprised to see how music will 
give you a greater joy and interest in life. It 
will enlarge your circle of friends—and will 
attract many new admirers. If you can play a 
musical instrument—you will never feel “alone 
in a crowd.” For as you dash off the latest 
song hit—or play some lovely melody from a 
well-known classic—you will be the very cen- 
ter of attraction. You will be in great demand. 
You will be flooded with invitations. You will 
meet influential people—and success, both 
business and social, will come your way. And 
the sooner you start upon this secret path to 
popularity—the sooner will you find a brighter 
and happier life. 















MASTER ANY MUS- 
ICAL INSTRUMENT 
Piano Cello 
Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Drums and Sight Singing 
Traps Guitar 
Banjo Ukulele 
Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Harp 
Clarinet Cornet 
Flute Piccolo 
Saxophone Trombone 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 











FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS NEW METHOD 


Send for our interesting Free booklet—it will give you 
all the details of this remarkable course. Don’t hesitate 
because you think you have no talent. Thousands of our 
most successful students never dreamed they possessed 
the slightest musical ability until it was revealed to 
them by our wonderful “Musical Ability Test.” Now 
many of them earn big incomes in bands, or orchestras, 
as music teachers, church organists, vaudeville artists, 
etc. Others use their music solely for personal pleasure 
and for the entertainment of their friends. But once 
you see how quickly and easily you can learn to play 
your favorite musical instrument through this startling 
easy way—you will not let another day slip by without 
sending for the course. So send for the Free [ook 
Now. Mail the coupon today, U. S. School of Music, 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 69 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 

Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” illustrated folder and particulars of your special .ffer. 
I am interested in the following course: 





(Name of Instrument or Course) 
Name 





(Please Write Plainly} 
Address ee = 


City State one 
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“Well begun i is halt done ‘is a true adage 
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Give the children the fundamental elements in 
music 
MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight reading 
and further development 


wr nm 


Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity and 





Individual Test— Each Child Sings a Phrase 


interpretation 





Hearing Evan Williams sing their own 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


with the Victrola 
MELODIES RHYTHMS 
Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) (3) 18622 Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 18800 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
a -_ (Viol 4 ’Cello) (2) 18655 (3) Menuett in G (Clarinet) (4) Ruithen (Oboe) 
ow Lovely are t essengers (Violin and ’Cello 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) Rs) ta de bok a as _ 
If ie ag Ronee Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony Waltzes 1, 2 aa ; 
(English Horn) Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 18652 
Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) (3) 18664 La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque (5) 
Lullaby (Violin) Intermezzo—Le Secret 
Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) (3) To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 18853 
Nazareth (Violin) (4) March of the Tin Soldiers oa 
Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 18759 —— ong Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 
Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador Song — (2 ) deg for Skipping {3 F tying F nag? (4) 18548 
(Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) Woman 7 M “a otive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe Marc 
is Fickle (Celesta) (7) Marc 
Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) 17174 Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 
(2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 18253 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
ra (2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 
ur . ‘ The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemian) (3) From 19396 
ed The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and Snow 18886 ’ A x 24 NP 396 
to Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 2A a. emmy (4) Memories (Finnish) (5) 
- Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast (4) Punchinello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3) The 
5, ieten’’ Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker (7) Bird a-Flying.(German) (4) Ash Grove (English) (5) In 
re 7 the Valley (Swabian) 
Z The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought (4) 18887 Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune (French) 19397 


tes Ba is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Li.tle Star (6) 
0 

God roeng Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Educational Department 


(3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and the Mouse 
(English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English) 
(3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 





Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS | MASTER'S VOICE” 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al!! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 

































RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 



























AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at ete. 
Sample copies and all y ial furni: 

free on application. 



















OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
Satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


dar of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS for many years 
have turned to page 2, expecting to find 
not only as detailed a Table of Con- 
tents as we could present in limited 
space but also a Forecast, necessarily 
brief, of our plans for the ensuing 
month’s issue. To you who are new 
readers, may we suggest that you de- 
vote a little time to a study of the 
magazine’s scheme or “lay-out” so that 
you may better understand its scope, 
its purposes, and its arrangement. 

In the body of the magazine, you will 
find leading articles, posters and other 
construction work, departments devot- 
ed to special classes of short articles, 
entertainment. The continued matter 
will naturally lead you to the back 
pages, but there will be much to merit 
your attention in the early pages also, 
both in reading matter and in adver- 
tisements. The entire magazine is a 
journal for teachers, and every page 
of it is devoted to the interests of 
teachers, their pupils, and the com- 
munities in which they work. 

If we are to say anything about 
October, we shall have to omit dis- 
cussion of the September number; yet 
so much of the material runs in series 
that the sequence will be obvious. For 
example, as her second paper under 
the general head “Improving Teaching 
Through Educational Tests,” Rena C. 
Stebbins will write on tests used in 
measuring accomplishment in_ spell- 
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blackboard writing by advice on how 
best to initiate writing on paper; Dr. 
R. W. Shufeldt, in his series on Birds, 
will give the characteristics of the 
Nighthawk; and “Rita” — Gertrude 
Chandler Warner—will answer her 
“Uncle Albert’s”—Ralph C. Jenkins’s 
—letter in this issue. 

As the months pass, you will find 
yourself looking with anticipation for 
the successive contributions—articles, 
stories, handwork—of such writers 
and artists as Mary B. Grubb, Rebecca 
Deming Moore, Edith Sheldon Hanly, 
Susie M. Best, Alma Paschall, Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, John T. Lemos, 
Frank I. Solar, Morris Greenberg, 
Louise D. Tessin, Howard R. Driggs, 
Mamie Thomson Johnson, H. A. Webb, 
and Mae Foster Jay. (Later, we shall 
have more to say about these people 
and their purposes.) 

The cover, and the correlated text 
and miniature pictures, speak elo- 
quently for themselves. Landseer’s 
“Dignity and Impudence” will greet 
you next month, as “The Torn Hat” 
does this. 

Among individual articles in Octo- 
ber, we would call particular attention 
to the illuminating paper on “The 
Project Method” by Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick and Marion Y. Ostrander, 
both of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. James N. Emery’s “Put- 
ting the Movie to Work,” Olga Alber- 
tine Bridston’s ‘When Teacher and 
Girl Scout Pull Together,” and H. W. 
Means’s “What One School Accom- 













































































ing; Harry Houston will follow his Their Own Records,” Bessie Owen_..--------------- _.65-68 plished _by Nutrition Work,” will be 
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16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings. . “15¢ the time and bother of making out two orders. Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 

to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid Cloth Bound Story Books 


Fancy CotorEp Cuatk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ For the Children’s Hour. $i. 75 


8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..........20¢ Paper, Paste, Crayons Printed Weaving Mats Mother, Stories 0. «+++.3 150 
Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....13¢ Common White ale Te Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, Hore sht goo. tories $150 | neds Plat 
¥% in., lic; % in., 2c; 1 in......... 25c 9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 344 Ib. 5 rinted on thick paper, to For the Story Teiler..... ‘75 ate 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.. 5c Fancy White Drawing Paper, Ib. 24c; rm. 9x12, e cut out; 15 mats.....15¢ Friendly Tales 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, wt. 10 Ibs. $2.25; rm, 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs.....$1.12 Tell A haven So Story 

and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25¢ Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. Mats, Cut-Out Animal Stories meee 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....18c > Ibs, 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs..........33¢ Size 8x8, Construction Hero Stories perce 51.25 





Crepe Paper Posters; Gobolink Design; Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, 


i ; f h, 25 2 Ibs. 43c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26c 
Vegetable Faces; Oak Leaves, each, 25¢ Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 


aper, assorted colors, half- [In the Child's World 
Inch slits, all cut out and ‘The Real Mother Goose. $2.00 
ready to weave, 20 mats, Child’ s Garden of Verse. . .$1.50 





Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, a 75 

18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... .44c S00" a Wont ie eee coe i 

Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12. ....17¢ with Cubent Mat 18¢ Rubber Type Printers 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or ead Each set contains capitals and small 





construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs.....91c Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, doz. sheets, 87c Aother Goose Pictures to Color..... l6c 
Writing 7 er, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11, Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .l6c 


letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 






Compiete in 
" 


fibre box 








Bl ckboard Stencils 4 Ibs. 99c; or 8x10%4 for 94¢. Good type- Fairy Folks Pictures to Color.......16c 3/16 inch. «7% 

Rorde ia Sanh Babi Overall writer eo 81x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 éz Girls and Boys Pictures to Color... .16c ¥% inch....99% 
a, ees Bao Oc. 7 un roe. : es on Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%4, ream, 5 lbs. «$1.55 Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards......16c ¥ inch.. +$1.08 
Boys; = ae yo B . Z *5 ge MS; Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x8%, ream... .69¢ Mother Goose Sewing Cards........16c 7 inch. .$2.10 
Squirrels; Turkey; Golden Ro ax 47° ANES- Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10}4, ream...52c Circus Friends Sewing Cards........16c I inch... .$2.65 


New Cuitp Lire Cacenpar Stencits, 22x34. Set Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12...41¢ Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ lOc 








Pca ate mo, 7c; 5 cnet i 3 wag Fone Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,”’ Familiar Animals Sewing Cards... ..16c Alphabets, I-iyures, etc., I-in, high, me ts 
THER STENCILS 4, eac c; Pilgrims Land- ood wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes......48¢ paste for charts, over 2,000 characters......30¢ 
ing; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Typical Pilgrims. Pastello, 8 cots, dozen bOXxeS....eeeeeeee + IIE New Primary Language Cards ; 
PuysioLocy STENCILS, each 12c. Heart; Stomach; Gluey Paste, 14 7ST eer 43c 96 drawings with name in Popular Pictures 

Brain; Human Body; Ear; Eye; Circulation. Ideal Paste Nees, ‘i Ib. makes 1 gal., per . .26¢ print and script as shown, SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- ; 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25¢ Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pint, 1 Ib., 24c; Each card 2%4x3 inches, ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches oS ree. pint, 2 Ibs., 38c; quart, 4 Ibs..... printed alike on both sides. Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 


CALENDAR STENCILS, 23x34, each 12c., Veisikee 
and Vine; Turkey; Cat Tail and Birds; Grape. hae el preed Fn ag pla = 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Thanksgiving; Lavras New Cuass Recorb, the 
Brownie; Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 1 four weeks plan, 180 names... 15¢ 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size wks semester plan, 225 names, I6c child for any primer or first Latta’s Brown Prints of We at 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 


22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, . i P “game, 
Printed Outline Maps do“g TORGcl. hem listed ia’ Begins 20. cach 20c: both for 35c 


About 150 other words in of the Lark; Stratford onAvon; 
print and script, including Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, nocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
conjunctions, etc., making a Nymphs; Windmill. Lach 45¢ 
vocabulary to prepare the [land Colored as above. .$1.00 











each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c 
























































Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ . , 50 Popular Pictures, 21%4x3, 20c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ U. S.; Any Continent; 3 State; Group » atl Cute. 10 Indian Post ( ards, asstd, 8¢ 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4- pense bag. aa - I5e —.. ay An # of ain. The Beginner’s Ss Outfit Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress. . ae + 
ks Ne ee Aerie ee dace 
= ce ce World nited tates, x or Co ch young children 
Tickets. Good;, Perfect; a" er United States “ Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for..25c until they are prepared to use the primer. Evy wi sere School Supply Co. 1s 
L n oT hy p or sonnet ht U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- Si ee Neen mig 2 age per set, hesesd c 
po ie 10 lies Gaae, in bright 8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. ed below has been more than satisfied with results, (] fines ag x od ” pO els gt sas tf eee 
hate Wb / ) 
Toy Money, Coins and Bilis, set, 25¢ Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High Order Any of the Following \ { f{ Children of Nations to Color....... 15e 
Flanagan’s School Supplies Sev: Cet: Beownin;, Suto: bon Ratu acer el oe ige Henk yt Ray \\(y pty mg og l AR 
atest gg po bower — wo Nos. | to 8, ea.. :4 a; swale Chick: But. E eenees. ae — high, to irese Pe ocean nen l6c XI \ eee es St RUOEN, BAe «0 TG 
eatwork Language Cards rimary set.......20¢ . ; as. ords to Color and to build sentences, Wie Number Cards for Seatwork, box,...1%¢ 
ba Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes. ... a Mn bgt eed in tera print ond script in ounine on white 1000 olored Sticks, assid. 1 to 5 inches, box.. i8e 
lildren’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. 0c L drawing paper, for four pupils......... «+ -40c eg Board, 6x6, each 25c; dozen.......6+. $2.4 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ high, with rg geeee Primary Language Cards, for four pupils.,..25¢ 3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors.........e.005 30 
Busy Ilands Construction Work, by Bowker... .80¢ Star Design, % inch..,..10c Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c Rubber Stamp Pad in tbe the other script, for four pupils....... ++ ++ 28¢ Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40c 
Child's Garden of Verse, 68c; Just Stories, 63c box, 24x32, inked... 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....16c Sectional Animals; 6 in bOX..eeeeeseeeseeees 306 
Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35¢ 3000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... 166 Sectional Birds; © in Box... ccccececcccecces 0c 
SPECIAL Entertainment Books Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10¢ 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Phonic Drill Cards, 56 phonograms RRR 25c 
Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... l6c G dD 
All the Holidays... cececce .-40c Aid Cc Al habets, Figures, etc.,, on cards, %-inch umme evices 
Dialogues for District Schools. . .35¢ 1da Vanvas igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 30¢ =Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats: Santa; 
a, atc gual a For Cross-Stitch Work, width Al haber, 29p eit — * -y ae oie” no 206 cerhey Holly i Rlowers; fe 
allowe en ntertainments...... 42 in hes, ee igh, oe characters, tor fou upUS..... ‘lags; Birds; Maple Leaves; earts; 
me poe vb <e es vores oS Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, she An ana ve: Tracing Pad bod peepaat, 100 Sheets, 7" 8 ee Stars: Dots: Owls, Per box....10c 
Goo ings for ANKSSIVING. .-ccccccccccecIIC x84, eac Cs TOF TOUT BUD. c4cccccoccae 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c 
The Best Thanksgiving Book.......eeeeeee+-40C Latta’s Duplicator Flash, Number meen fae, be ge Pa cece :20¢ 1,000 pte ae Circles like above, gummed.,..35c 
Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.10; size Axl2% atta’s New Phonic Cards IN SH. eseeeees 5¢ ilent R in t Work r 
oi 12 postpaid. for $1.35 inches, price $3.19. ac : _ “THE BEGINNER'S OUTFIT, for four punis Silent Reading Seat Work Cards, 
compiete wi Be, consists o e above fist wnic amounts to 93.44, . _— 
Sap. points, — : in, ink and instructions. Pint but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 400 Games for School, Home and Playground $1.50 
: steal refill, 98c; quart, $1.90. Note: Add 50c for each editions pupil, U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
Reed. Raffia—Pine Needles ane paper. “500 — as above = three + ah 2.8 prane ane Color eos _ and Fi Adc 
on - medium Doe. "Yr ame as above for two pupils a Ye rang Water Color box; ») pans, 6 brus res... Cc 
ite ansls s, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75¢ 
No. I, per Ib., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, 9lc; sheets, price Same as above for one pupil........- ee+ee$1.65 Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; » ea, | 
: ‘ ; , lity pa er, $1. i5. ore Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt. 11 eat 9 
R ii, pS saa No, 5, ie Lt. bce RO * png Uae oe wie 35c. Paper Cutting Debater’s Guide, new edition, 315 pages... .$2.00 
Rafi ‘ ‘ Hektograph Pencil, | 12c. Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18c Story of the Bible—Foster.....cececeeeces $2.00 
Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz. l5¢ grap 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound.......84¢ Fancy p spe for original c aun i ag to U. S. History seaee for Student or Te acher, ae 
i : ie: 4 heets..... solor, assorted......30c¢ : arra’s Starwork Book. 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........44¢ copies, csc COPING SAW with 12 Cut Out Book» .--4. - 608 "  Latta’s New Phonic C args for 
: 12 Different Calendars to any primer or method. .45c¢ 
Sex Hygiene Books Bf aby ee ane Caled, GP ccccceces SOC Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1.00 
batela tam reaching Sex Hygiene....... 65¢ trace_actual size........ 20c 8-inch Clock Dial .....25c Re ading and Phonics, Pri., 30c 
mtg Lerself; Himself, each... .$1.35 Ticket Punch, Round hele..25c Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20¢ Teach Paper Folding...... 25¢ 
CONCERNING THES 1\7 5 UL Man and the Woman..$1.10 Tube Mending Glue....... 15¢ = Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25c § Teach Basket Making......25¢ 
° ° 16 Manual Training Exer- Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......26¢ How | Did It.....-cscee- 80¢ 
wry Primary Supplies cises for Boys........-- 25¢ Arithmetic Cards for All Grades.» ..-.0: 0 oB3e a whey nla ade 
, : A i i a 2 * Pry ames an ays; Smith...25¢ 
Latta’s penmanship copies over Thirteen Doll Furniture Primary and — engage 8 a asinenm ROR ' ae sme ° yes Seatth. «. = 
700 words, per set 0c Patterns to trace for Bass Wood Rulers, p ? . 1 
8 Borders t ‘re lor........20 cardboard construction, Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75¢ Numeral Frame, each...... 75¢ 
| lOTders 10 COLE. «00000 AUC with instructions. 0c Cc 0 t Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
25 Prize Cards......+..0+0015€ When Mother Lets Us Bale Papez Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut-Outs i ?.. Oa eie........, . 
— Pe Nanas 4 Box Furniture ’ 1.25 Dutch Village; apenas Vilage: iaine Ves " Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 
ee > ee eeeeees ee eeereeree , rim illage 
23 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks.........15¢ pany Baad Can Build... “Soc ee te *WiNlage: "Philippino Modeling Clay—Plastine 


25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks..........16c 


25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks, 17¢ Primary Handwork, by Dobbs.. "$1.20 Village; ~— Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c | atta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 lbs., 45¢ 


by Worst. 1.00 Mother Goose; Fair Tales; Playtime Circus;  Pjastine, Ee in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 
200 Colored Papers, ies cn ol _ Constructive Work, by Worst... $1.09 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; each, 35¢ Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound. «.+++.36¢ 


Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c ___ REMEMBER— WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib...+eee+++34€ 


Laclede Sanitary Clay, colors as above, per Ib. "33¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c 
Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


SEND MONEY ORDER T | ORDER Om 6S 7th Ave, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE J . S. LA I A, nc., NEAREST PLACE  isth Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Ro 


























Every Teacher Should Have 
a Complete Shakespeare 


Here It Is! 


The Printing 
Achievement 
of Today 










1420 Pages 
Yi 17, Bible Paper 

VLE ER G77 Limp Cover 
. 1 f Easy-to-read Type 

IndextoPlays =. // Actual Size 54x84 
Index to Characters <</ Complete Temple Notes 


THINK OF IT! IN ONE VOLUME 
Everything Shakespeare Ever Wrote 


Specially Priced Postpaid $ 1 75 
Easily Worth $3.00 

37 plays—616 sonnets, 4 poems. Good Clear Type— 
‘bound in a beautiful Ipatheroid (wears better than 
‘leather). Yours for $1.75, Every teacher, every boy, 
every girl, all can learn from Shakespeare. 
" Mail your order now. Use coupon below. 
——_——_— i 
W. P. BLESSING CO., 208 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Enelosed find $1.75 for which send me copy of Shakes- 
peare’s Complete Works in One Volume, red leather- 
oid binding. 


NAME ccccccccccccccccccsecseresssesescseeesens seeeee . 





ADDRESS 00000008000200000000000000000000000000 eecece 











You can draw 


For Both Pleasure and Profit 


Methods evolved thru our resi- 
dent school make it easy for any 
one to learn quickly and make 
money. Good artists are always 
in demand at profitable salaries. 
Our courses, by mail, including 
individual supervision, make 
every moment you study fasci- 
nating. 

Send 4c in stamps for FREE 
SAMPLE LESSON and Complete 
outline of courses, 

THE OHIO SCHOOL OF 

COMMERCIAL ART 


1715 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 








Science Discovers 
the Secret of Caruso’s 
—Marvelous Voice— 


A superb development of the 
Byo-Giossus- singing muscle, 
That’s it! Your Hyo-Glossus 
can be developed, too. A thin, 
weak voice can be made rich, 
and powerful by silent exer- 
cises practiced right at home. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed! 


Professor Feuchtinger, world-famous discoverer of this great 
secret, will train you by same method he has used with his 
thousands of successful students, many who are now interna- 
tional singers and speakers. If your voice !s not improved 100 
per cent, in your own opinion, we will refund your money. 

Write today for beautiful book on 
Free Book viicecstture. FREE. Send right away. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 38-26 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, tr, 





| mmm 10 














NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Y. W.C. A. 


New York, N, Y. 
offers graduate professional study to those 
desiring to prepare themselves for work 
with women and girls. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 1924 


One year of resident academic study : 
History and Philosophy of Religion 
Religious Education 
Economic History and Social Theory 

Recommendation for Positions in the Y. W. C. A. 

upon successful completion of course, | 

Send for catalog | 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
135 East 52nd Street. New York, N. Y. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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In the Jungle with Cheerups and the Quixies. 
By Grace Bliss Stewart. With illustrations by 
Morgan Stinemetz. Cloth, 165pp. 5c. Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Paul in Picture Land. By Richard A, Clarke. 
With illustrations by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
Cloth. 144pp. 75c. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. ; 

These two inexpensive books of 
stories make no pretension to being 
educational in character, although In 
the Jungle will familiarize children 
with the names of certain animals of 
obscure regions. Paul in Picture Land 
recounts the adventures of a small 
boy who in a dream is spirited away 
to meet, under most unusual circum- 
stances, the storybook characters that 
every child loves. Both books are en- 
tertainingly written, and of a kind 
sure to appeal to small children as 
worth frequent rereading. 

Education Through the Imagination. By 
Margaret McMillan, Author of “The Camp 
School,” ‘Early Childhood,” ete. With a Pre- 
face by J. L. Paton, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Cloth. 208pp. $2.00. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

There is much that the school can do 
to develop the vivid imagination so 
marked in young children, the author 
of this volume believes. Too often, she 
asserts, this faculty is repressed or 
even killed in early childhood—a fact 
which in view of the great demand for 
and need of creative power in every 
sphere of life is most unfortunate. A 
careful definition of imagination, the 
importance of the role it plays, the 
many forms in which it is shown, its 
place and function in primary educa- 
tion, and the ways in which it may be 
developed through such mediums as 
art, music, and science are a few of the 
topics descussed in the various chap- 
ters of the book. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. (In ‘Merrill's 
English Texts.”) Edited ‘with an Introduction 
and Notes by Milton M. Smith, A.M., Head of 
the Department of English, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 180pp. 50c. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

This edition of Julius Caesar should 
appeal to teachers of English. It is 
“based on the premise that Shakespeare 
was first and foremost a writer of 
plays and that a true play is intended 
to be played.” To make Shakespeare 
seem real to the student and to furnish 
information about his theatre and his 
own method of play production, there 
is given in the introduction to the text 
a very complete, illustrated description 
of the Elizabethan theatre, together 
with suggestions for reproducing a 
Shakespearean performance. In the 
body of the play stage directions are 
included to help the pupil in visualizing 
a production in such a theatre. 

Meal Planning and Table Service in the 
American Home. By N. Beth Bailey, Associate 
Professor, Household Science Department, Iowa 
State College; with Preface by Florence E. 
Busse, Head of Household Science Department, 


Iowa State College. Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. 
$1.60. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 


that ninety-five per cent of the Amer- 
ican women employ no domestic assist- 
ance. This being the case, a book on 
table appointments and service, to be 
of greatest help to the average house- 
wife, must deal with the problem of 
serving her daily meals, rather than 
with more formal service. The author 
of the present volume, recognizing this 
fact, has prepared her text with the 
needs of this class of women in mind, 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 











It is all the same to us—a Five, Six, 
Light, Ten or Twelve Foot Flag for 
your School free of all cost. Name 
the size you want and you will get it. 
Read Page Seven. 


School Name Pencils 


HIGHEST GRADE—LOWEST PRICES 
Read our offer on page 80, 





TEACHERS Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions for next 


Fall in Pa., N. J., Dela., Md., Free Enrollment. 














THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 


N.Y. 
Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


One of the recent magazines states |’ 


September 192), 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALL wet BOISE, IDAHO — 
ALASKA HAWAII THE WEST 


EMERGENCY VACANCIES offer the best opportunities for promotion and increased salary. Write us NOW! 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 
39TH YEAR 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


437 Fifth Avenue’ - 
Symes Building ° . 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 

at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 




















GRADE TEACHERS 
much in demand at high. 
est salaries. Our clients 
pay best salaries. If you 
want promotion send for 
booklet “TEACHING 
AS A_ BUSINESS.” 


New York 
Denver 


Peyton Building, + - Spokane 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY . EACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER s , AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
N Y SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ‘ 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 





FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas, 


ROGHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. Write Department N. 











1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS” AGENCY, ez tires ‘contnenen’’ chins 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, W. Y. 
Write for particulars. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 190¢— NO POSITION, NO FEE. 
MISS NELLIE S. HATHAWAY, Mgr. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS?’ AGENCY, SEANINGTON. VERMONT 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU "Wisuvitie tennessee” 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East, North and West. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nation a esncy 
FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


EMERGENCY VACANCIES OFFER SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
ENROLL NOW FREE REGISTRATION 
E, L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY - MISSOULA, MONTANA 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
“A Teacher’s Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* teat wore? 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and O; ity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID, ‘Enrollment FREE to College of 


Normal School Graduates. 
Write: CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICco 














Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among school 
Ree our territory. Write for our Year-Book. ti . 

. 


s FREK. 
H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle, 
































117 West Copper Avenue, 








The Biggest and Best 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 
Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S. University Ave- 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DOIT NOW. 


POTS CLASS PINS RUNGE: oF = 


Nae 9M FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 

INION CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 





COVERS THE CONTINENT. 





















No. N907 No. N894 25 
lke Gold 81-lohiok Gold $2 shoe’ Gold 36.600 
Ster. Silver Tacl14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 Mee 
NS TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


& CLASS 





MEDALS RI 


Showing vour ows Letters & fear 






Colleges enables us to quote | owest prices 
on op iy lea foods. Send postal to- v 
ay for si teat ever published,show- No. N936 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings, Med- 10k a 1d $2.60 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. ‘e do engrav-| Pasi 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges.| Ster. Silver $1.45 

afe eenanef ] guarantecd. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 








R54 
ae eee pos: 
+ $1.75 | Sterling Silver... .§2°25 each Tsitver plate 25c. $2.25 

G eee 5.00 19 Egy 4 


Silver plate 20c 
Ster. Silver 30e. 3.00 ; ts 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4. Ster. Silver Mc. 2% 
Solid Gold .$1.50 15.00 eran tie 1k 


10 Kt_ Gold, 


? "Silver 40c 
14 Kt Gold. -... 6.00 v4 [Ruited Gold 





CHAS. S. STi FF MANUFACTURER 


Obed S lela aN 1. 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 Joha St., New York City 
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September 1924 


NO MORE LEAFING OVER UNTOLD NUMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES FOR 
NEW IDEAS—No more expensive Books to Buy. 

Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your re- 

quirements and you can apply the best thought of practical educa- 

tors and intelligent teachers to every one of your own particular 


problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 


The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds 
of up-to-the-minute. ideas and suggestions of inspirational as well as 
practical nature which will lend value to your class room and general 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


A BRAND NEW HARTER SERIES OF TEACHING AIDS THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY: FOR YOU 














ONLY 


5c 


PER COPY 














school work, and make it more effective. 
teaching authority on the subject. 

Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented inde- 
pendently in four page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 
2500 words of good live subject matter, printed on a good grade of 
book paper in type that is easily read. 

The titles listed below are indicative of the great variety and scope 
of this new series, and new numbers are being added constantly. 
Write for our latest list of titles. 





Every topic written by a 


PRICE—5 cents per copy—12 for 50 cents—POSTPAID—Please order by stock number only 








101 Methods for Improving a 135 Perfect Lesson Booklets 171 Ameri Educati ‘ 
iad | Memory 136 A Rural School Banking the uae in 

102 Teach Pupils to Speak System 172 The Greatest Needs of the 
Correctly : 137 The Flower Show Country School 

103 Hssential Elements of Ro- 138 A Stunt Night 473 Vocational Training for 
port Cards 139 Applying Memory Rules to Girls 

4104 Group Play Under Group Schoolwork 174 Teaching History in the 
Lome... G ‘ 140 A History Bulletin Board Grades and the High School 

105 aa a xTowing 141 —s a One Teacher 175 7. Child_ as the Center 

_, Teache Schoo 1) ur School_ System 

106 Our Flag and Our Country 142 Harvest Home Program oO ing Exercis 

107 Solving the Hot Lunch 143 A_ Peter Rabbit Party _ ikon ‘ngeanellind 
Problem 144 Writing Letters of Appli- 477 Vocational Work for Coun- 

108 — pinay to Read oon eaten . try Schools 

09 Teaching | Beginners to Reac The Hektograph 178 Preparing Spe 

110 The Discipline of the School 146 Teaching Sewing in Rural | 179 The Value at bene 

111 Teaching Little Folks Lan- Schools Novel in Education and 
puage | ; . 147 Whispering, Its Causes and Practice 

112 Technical Grammar in the Its Remedy 180 A Code of Ethics for the 
(Grades , pele 149 Arithmetic in the Third Teaching Profession 

113 Teaching of Composition Grade 181 The Latest Ideas in Pri- 

414 act Overcome Stam- 150 iAttle Talks to Young mary Education 
ne “ ? eachers 182 How I 4 - 

115 Honored Educational Aims 151 How Parents Hinder_ the ag BE ge — 
temain Unaltered School Wor of heir 183 (Co-operation 

116 Socialized Recitations __ Children 184 A Teacher’s Confession 

117 Story Telling for Upper 452 County Spelling Contests 185 Wild Flowers for the 
Grades |. 153 Seventh Grade Bank Proj- School Grounds * 

118 A | Reading Program for ect 186 Grocery Store and Bank 
Primary Grades er 154 History and Geography | 187 A School Flower. Garden 

119 os hoe | Puatins is pean —, a 188 Making History Real 
oO Sec in U i SCHOO IS? deas 0 r y é reciate x 

120 ia here Mid- bY i‘. em ‘Spelling Games inno ane a oe 
Mo g Lunch Successful Cooking Class 190 A Get-Together Day 

124 Class and School Mottoes 169 Community Get-Togethers Utilizing 2 

122 se eg Silent and Oral 160 Co-operation ot Teachers _ — a a ee 
teading ss and Parents 192 School _ Improvements 

123 How I Taught Silent Read- 161 Parent-Teacher Associations 193 How We * Secured 2 Play- 
ing " 162 Ideas for the Second Grade ground Apparatus 

124 alan 4 Service to Rural 163 The Price of Progress 194 Helps in Gaining Control 
taeda . 465 The Project Problem in of Unruly Boys 

125 ad pentane Friends, Teaching © Composition 195 The Wonders of the Sky 

426 Arbor Day 166 Learning Short Division | eed eg PF gy BS 

4127 ‘he Beauties of Nature 167 ~ _o gg et be Avoid- | 497 aes Vong Childven 

338 A Question to pe Answered 4168 The Y Bright yond in aha in Books 
Sveryday Problems in 4 ght spow it The Psy r Story 
Teaching * and How to 400 ered — a 199 MR, sychology of Story 
temedy 1em eaching Morals and Man- sttine Puni iscove > 

434 Piuyepunds "Their Su- are An RohGe 200 Letting Pupils Discover the 
pervision, Administration | 170 A World Map as a Basia | 204 Socializing the Recitation 
aud Equipment for Teaching Geography Period 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in sections to 
be cut out and _ jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. 
No. 6050 ...........40 cts. 

SECTIONAL ANI- 

MALS OR BIRDS 
In natural colors. Cut in- 
to strips. Teacher may cut 
them into smaller parts. 

No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box....35 cts. 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box........35 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 







| JOINTED | 


Per Dozen 
No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished blades 
saianieie Sieseeee. Sale 


No. 200Blunt, nickel” plated, 4 ‘inch.... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
rd cut out. For scrap books, poster work, bor- 

ders, ete. 
No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 


children and other designs. Price per set 
is0<24uee Ree ame Cseetdecewoeesenes OU  Ctds 
No. 8050 MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 


drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 x 12 
inches Per s€t..ccocsesecesecseeres i ets. 
HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 


Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 





Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 

enough to be seen across the room. Price per 

Btn cccseoed somes etistacdie e's eames 20ee45 cts. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

One dozen asscrted timely stencils...... 55 cts. 
NG CARDS 

The biggest value 

ever offered and 


a very handsome 
‘ series. Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in sub. 
Printed on heavy, 








f and correct in design. 

firm board, they are easy to handle. : 

Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope with 
0 


ject, 


directions cts. 


Set B—8% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 

COPUS, IN. NOEs 05.545 6cbsdacccsscecdasceceee Cbs 

Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. 100 

Cards if hows. .ccssecstascasscreeessse tO Cte: 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 

No. El—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per 

GOSER:  ssgucussounes awe osecceeceeGl SO 


PICTURE BINDING 


1% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 


Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll..16 cts.- 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each.......45 cts. 














202 dg Treatment for 234 iow We Made a School | 268 How to Encourage Seif 
Schools | Annual Activity. i he S y 
203 Flag Drill : 235 What We Did in One Year Sesser” - endlie 
204 Stepping Stones to. De- 236 Spring Gardening on the 269 The Rural School as a Cen- 
velopment of Original Sand Table ter of the Rural Com- 
Stories. , 237 The Technique of Teaching munity 
205 = sae Deportment Proj- 238 Some Phenomena of Adol- 270 My “Grocery Store” 
2c 4 escence Arithmetic Class 
206 An Effective Method of | 239 The Consolidated | School | 274 Choosing a Vocation 
207 feaching ge Pyeech 240 - a Community Contes 272 Story Telling 
ealth ules for Children Sugar Coating the  Driil 2 Dramatize four is 
208 Things, That Should Be i . a | 
aay * Enetentally in Pri- ost | Foreigners English 274 Grade Spelling Contests 
mary Grades | . ura *rimary Composition 275 The Value of Healt nx- 
209 Story Telling in the Train- | 243 Aims in Education ercises moe 
ing of_Teachers 244 Helps in Arithmetic 276 Trees 
210 Ilow One Grade School Li- 245 Primary Grade Bird Study 277 Irregular Verbs 
brary Serves Teachers and 246 Drawing Outlines for the 278 A llot Lunch Project 
Pupils, : Kighth Grade 279 The School Newspaper 
211 The First Day of School 247 The One Teacher School 280 The Hot Lunch Problem 
212 pv a Wonders and 248 Class Games as a Reward 281 Disciplinary Helps 
Adaptations for Good Behavior 282 Ilow Teach Third Grade 
213 The Test Controversy 249 Teaching Long Division Music 
214 Music in Primary Schools | 250 A School Improvement Club 283 The Playhouse—A _ Kinder- 
215 peeetans the Rural School 251 a's and Dont’s in Disci- garten Projee 
yrounds pline 284 Manual Training for Farm 
216 Vocational Guidance 252 Reasons for Parent-Teacher Children 
217 How to Teach a Poem Associations 285 Paper Folding for Rainy 
218 Health Education and | 253 How I Secured Parents’ Co- Days 
Health| Training operation 286 Nature Study Simplified 
219 Music in Our Rural Schools 254 Value of Parent-Teacher 287 Story-telling in IHlistory 
220 ‘Teaching the History of Associations 288 Letter Writing as an Aid 
the United States teat 255 (‘o-operation of Parents in Composition 
221 School Room Application 256 llints to Beginning Teachers 289 Twenty Arithmetic Devices 
of Educational Principles 257 How to Encourage Parents 290 Sand Table Ideas 
222 A_ History Guessing Game to Visit the School 291 A Rural School Current 
223 Written Composition in In- 258 Our Annual Parent-Teacher Events Class 
termediate Grades Jay 292 Remedies for Poor Spelling 
224 How We Use Clippings 259 Parent-Teacher Associations 293 Knitting for Children 
225 Busy Work Story Booklets 260 School Governed on the 294 A Language Game 
226 Holidays Municipal Plan 295 A Banking Game 
227 An Arbor Day Story 261 Lessons in Safety 296 The Successful Teacher 
228 Teachers’ Dress 262 Kducative Seat Work 297 A_ Health Project—Teeth 
229 The Psychology of Arith- 263 Suxgestions for a Humpty 298 Word Building as an Aid 
metic Dumpty Easter Party to Reading Lessons _| 
ie “ek ay cuae: | SOF Ee Eee ee 6 | ee Geek Wore Pon 
231 Developing Interest in ba) a ad +44, | 300 Helpful Seat Work Plans 
“Safety First” 265 Tuscola son on Written | 394 Punctuality and How to 
232 Spelling Contests 266 Teaclfing Arithmetic in the Get It ; 
233 Make the School Room At- Grammar. Grades 302 History for Beginners 
tractive 267 The Problem of the Teacher 303 Our Geography Sand Table 


HARTER’S NEW 1924-1925 TEACHERS’ CATALOG LISTS HUNDREDS OF THINGS FOR TEACHERS OF EVERY GRADE. 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 


dress. 


We send correct number of 


good 


pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each, 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once, 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. . 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 


pencils. - 
PREMIUM NO 3—School Thermometer, 50 
pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 Pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay—100 pencils |. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs—100 pencils. 


Panto- 





PREMIUM NO. 8—One_ Teacher’s 


Panto- 


graph—60 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 9—20 


Book 


PREMIUM NO. 10—25 


“gn 


copies rolden 
of Favorite Songs’’—100 pencils. 
copies ‘“Supple- 


mentary Classics’’—100 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 


5x8 


ft.—100 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 14—School 


Room pic- 


tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new ‘Teacher's 


Catalog. 


50 pencils. 


Send for Harter’s new Teacher’s ‘Catalog which fully describes new premiums and Special 
Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID ON ALL ITEMS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, gross.....esseeee0++005 Cts. 
Dustless, gr0SS ....scsccccccecccccccesG0 Cts. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes........+.. a 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes......50 cts. 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts. 

PRIMARY RULERS 
80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
Varnished hard maple, per doz.,.30 cts. 

GUMMED STARS 

Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 

Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 

or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 

DOXES coccccccccccceccecsd0 Cts. 


STAFF LINERS 


Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 


No. 
halves. 


mathematics. Simple and easily used. Each 
DESK OUTLINE MAPS 

25 maps, any continent, state or assorted 

siebeemeeseeanecesee Otte 





Extra 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 


strong and adjustable, each......60 cts. 


MERIT CARDS 








Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 
25 merit and these 
for 100 merit. ‘Then 
comes Certificate of 
Honor. 











One Merit Card, per 100........ ceecces 
Five Merit Card, per 100......... coe 
Twenty-five Merit Card, 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz....... 
Certificate of Honor, per d0Z......se6. 


-20 ets. 
30 ets. 
15 cts. 
20 ects. 


-25 cts. 


PEF AO.ccccce 


NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 


Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 


heavy 


249—Per set ...0- 


board, printed in bold faced type. No. 
o+30 cts. 


eeeeeee eee 


The capital letters are on cards 1 inch square, 


small 
board. 


letters 4% x 1 inch. Very heavy card- 
No. 248—Per set ..c.ccccccsese 35 cts. 





NEW PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY SEAT WORK MATERIALS 


(See page 24 of this magazine) 
Cn page 24 of this issue we illustrate some of Harter’s new seat work, silent reading and 


color card series for primary and elementary grades. 


All of these new numbers, and 


many more for 1925 are shown in our new Teacher’s Catalog. Write for YOUR free copy. 





IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALEN.- 
DARS TO COLOR 


Birds to color, full instructions with each set 


of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches. No. 
507—price for set of 10........ Ceccecee 20 cts. 
Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, good variety. 
No. 510—set of 10....cceccsccvccccees 20 ects. 
Three big sets to cut and color. No, 15 Cir- 
cus pictures. No. 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 


Mother Goose, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each 


set. Price per s@€t..ccccccccccccscccecs 20 cts, 
Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per 
arrrerrrrrrerrrrree rr err iii 18 cts. 
Per Omen Sts. ccccccccceccccccccecccccsG hoe 
Calendars to color. No. 502, per set....18 cts. 
Per dozen sets ...sseecees eeccccoccce oe $1.80 
POSTER and CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Wide range colors for all construction and 
poster work. 

Poster paper, 100 sheet assortment, 9 x 12, 
Per PKG. ccccoce haved eebeeeceeceseuetéue 35 ets. 
Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, 9x12, 


BOP DER cocccccccccnsncececcscces 


ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools.....65 cts. 


ASSORTED RUBBER BAND 


Y% Ib. box, per box. .ccccccccccceccccess 40 cts. 
WATER COLOR BOXES 
Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 

4 color box with brush.........se+ee0- 40 ets. 
8 color box with brush........++0+. -..50 ets. 
CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickle plated..... eee 40 cts. 


MAP GLOBES 


Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, 
each ccccccccccess eevcccccccocose eeceses 90 ets. 
SCHOOL PENS 
Any School number of Esterbrook, Eagle, or 
Hunt pens, per SYOSS..cccceseccsces «95 cts. 
NUMERAL FRAMES 
Well made, 100 balls, bright colors, each.90 cts, 
SPELLING TABLETS 


No. 126—35 sheets, good ink paper, Single 


column, 25 ‘words, per doz......... eooce® GbR. 
No. 125—16 sheets, double column. 
BOP GO caccccciccocecccce P coccecce4® Cts. 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


No. 279—Theme, good stock. Per ream.75 cts. 


No. 301—Manila Drawing, 6 x 9, per ream 50 
cts. 9 x 12, per ream......... cocceceeDO Cte. 
No. 901—Heavy White Drawing, 6 x 9, per 
ream 75 cts. 9 x 12, per ream.......... $1.40 


No. 15—Surprise Bond, 81% x 11, good quality; 
per ream 70 cts. 







No. 440—Plain unruled manila 11, 50 
ects. White Practice Writing, any 
ruling; per ream ots 
Manila Practice, per ream.......... 40 cts. 
White News Print, 6 x 9, per ream, 25 cts.; 
81% x 11 or 9 x 12, per ream..... 2202240 cts, 





2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Smith's 
Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments. 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass. 
They are excellent for weekly tests. 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books, each subject 40c 


Answer Books, each subject 40c 
discount in lots of one dozen or more 


25% 
Write 
for this 
Catalog 
of 
Subjects 





00Ks yp i 
Myf ORD pre ® | 
A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By ©. 8. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
ecomviled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12'/2 per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 











day to day. What to have pupils do. What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require, : 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
hook, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 

SEAT WORK 
by Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S, 


The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; sets -00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


irouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps, 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 


the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year, One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year, They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month, Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es, Price 12e¢ per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. Send 12c for 


sumple dozen, 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


117 Seneca St. Buffalo,N-Y. 
written to order. $2.00 per 1000 


2 words, OU ES, $1.00 each. 

P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
; Catalog and directions 15c, 

Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 


braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books. tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Music as a study in the Public Schools has become some- 
what gencral. As a means for mental discipline music 
ranks with arithmetic, and has the added advantage of pro- 
viding the fullest enjoyment; it is cultural in the highest 
degree, 

Rural schools have been deprived of such music training 
as is furnished to schools employing supervisors of music. 

Mrs, Anna Hevermann Hamilton, in her work Music 
Foundation, has furnished a Course of music study that 
is especially adapted to any school having no instructor of 
music and it is therefore particularly adapted to rural 
schools : it has the further advantage of being very low in 
price. Twenty to thirty minutes a day devoted to this Course 
of music study will accomplish wonders, 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


A system of Ear-Training, Sight-Singing and Part-Singing 
for Public Schools or Private Music Classes 


by ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 
Teachers’ Manual - - Price 50 cents 
Pupil’s Book - . - Price 25 cents 
Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 







































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and here offers a practical method for 
daily service in the home. In every 
case, she states, the work has been 
analyzed into the fundamental proces- 
ses and basic rules have been stated. 


The Progressive Road to Silent Reading. 


(Fifth Year and Sixth Year.) By William L. 


Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; Edgar Dubs Shimer, Associate Superin- 
tendent, New York City; and James J. O'Regan, 
Principal of Public School No. 77, New York 
City. Illustrated. Cloth, FIFTH YEAR: 
300pp. SIXTH YEAR: 362pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 

In October 1922 we reviewed in these 
columns the volume in this series in- 
tended for Fourth Year. The two 
volumes here noticed are equally at- 
tractive and sound in method. They 
aim to strengthen the power to read 
intelligently for information, to de- 
velop a taste for the best in literature, 
and to cultivate the reading habit in 
each child. It is claimed that both 
the method and the material which 
have gone into the making of these 
books have been transferred direct 
from the classroom as a laboratory to 
the printed page. The child is asked 
to test his own comprehension of what 
has been read, and is thus stimulated 
to eager effort. 

Practical English for New Americans. Ad- 
vanced Series. By Rose M, O'Toole. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 464pp. $1.52, D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York, 

This, the third volume in the three- 
book series, the Primary and Interme- 
diate books of which were reviewed in 
these columns some time ago, follows 
the earlier texts in logical sequence of 
thought, purpose, and educational de- 
velopment. It is an English text to be 
used in advanced classes of adult for- 
eigners. The aim has been not only to 
give material for practice in reading 
but to present to the pupil in a practi- 
cal and interesting way many of the 
topics and problems which concern him 
and the nation as a whole. The sub- 
ject matter on which the lessons are 
based is classified in nine divisions; 
Civics, Training for Citizenship, How 
to Become a Citizen, Our Country, Edu- 
cation, Geography, History, Everyday 
Economics, Use of the Dictionary. It 
will be noted from the range of topics 
that the aim has been to give the pu- 
pil a broad conception of American life 
and affairs and to bring before him a 
study sufficiently extensive that he may 
become an intelligent and appreciative 
citizen. 

How to Teach Phonics. (In ‘Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs.’’) By Mary B. Dougherty, 
Instructor in Education, The Johns Hopkins 
University. Cloth, 89pp. $1.20. Houghton 
Mifilin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Number Projects. By Rosamond 
Losh, Executive Secretary, Kansas City Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas 
City Junior College, Author of ‘The People’s 
School,” ‘Socializing the Three R’s,’”’ ete. (In 
“Riverside Educational Monographs.) Cloth. 
199pp. $1.20. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Here are two worthwhile small 
books for the primary teacher, both 
written with understanding of every- 
day needs, both up-to-date in viewpoint 
and orderly in presentation. The dan- 
ger in phonics is in overdoing, mis- 
taking means for end and consequently 
carrying the method over with young 
pupils to words that are beyond their 
comprehension. The system supplied 
in How to Teach Phonics—useful as 
it is with any primary reading book-— 
provides the minimum phonic training 
consistent with efficiency and relates 
the work directly to the thought- 
getting process. Primary Number 
Projects is developed on the basis that 
since arithmetic books so generally ig- 
nore the first two or three years of the 
child’s school life, the teacher of pri- 
mary grades is in much neéd of a book 
that will not leave her entirely to her 
own more or less random and ineffec- 
tive devices. Informality in early num- 
ber work is desirable, but as Dr. Suz- 


“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for children will be sent free to 
teachers on request. _ Ask for Li 


tK. 
OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 

















Send for our catalog of School Song Books, Operettas 
and Entertainments, 


tory circulars. Correspondence invited. “JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. 1, Franklin, 0, *(Former editor The Editor), 
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Can You Match This “Ualue 


for 7¢° 


Ford put an auto into every poor man’s home by 
production, sold on a very narrow margin. 


quantity 


That’s the way we have put the Cable books into nearly 
every school in America. We buy carloads of paper direct 
from the mills, our printing orders are among the largest that 
a great printing plant produces, and we sell for a fraction of 
a cent more than the books cost, That is why over 6,000,000 


copies have been bought by schools. 


Teachers have tried in vain to match these values. Now they 
depend upon us, and buy over 100,000 copies a month. These 
books are known wherever the English language is taught. 


If your school needs Song Books, or a Book of Poems, order 
direct from this advertisement and get the best values at the 


lowest price. 


101 Best Songs: 


Songs for older children. A very complete col- 
lection of every type of song needed for school 
use. SAMPLE FREE. 


Everyday Songs 
songs for younger voices, with page after 
suggestions for teachers. SAMPLE FREE. 


PRICES: 














prepaid. Less than 12 at 10¢ each, prepaid. 


101 Famous Poems 42°” 


poems. Just the thing for school use. Prose supple- 
ment and photo of each author. Cheap enough to 
supply to each pupil. Prices: 25¢ each in any 
quantity. No free samples. 








A book for begin- 
ners. The simpler 


page of 


“101 Best Songs” and “Everyday Songs” 
"¢ each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 per dozen 





The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
ORDER RIGHT FROM THIS COUPON 








HANDY COUPON — USE IT (C-93) 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago sc... eee ee eee +00 1924 
Gentlemen: — Please send me a Free sample copy of...... 101 BEST SONGS, 
saiewee EVERYDAY SONGS. 
Herewith $............ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. Please 
ship me the following order: 
+eeeeee+--Copies “101 Best Songs” POD AB ck esusucde ston We eo ore 
sisasawuse’ Copies “Everyday Songs” CNS, Ren ee eee ae Oe ery 
eeeeees++-Copies “101 Famous Poems,” @ $...........0005- MeL SOS One 
DP tetikistiechiencckinmiawaubhs Kua buns tinea deceridvddecninincia 
I iistitcscentcninuiniitsinieleeiiess seca cients tae’ ene 
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THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 
For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom. Con- 
tains all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, 
sprains, ete. How often have you ‘wished just such a kit were 
at hand? Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 34%, in. deep. Made of hard- 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and damp- 
ness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for 
the sale of only four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 





THIS LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER 


WITH SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY 
SIZE PENCIL GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE 
OF A SINGLE GROSS OF PENCILS. 






A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL ROOM. 


Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automatically stops 
cutting as soon as the proper point is secured! No more dirt 
or chips to litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let 
your pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time. 












and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 





FREE OF ALL COST! 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or 
even sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. 
turns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from 
receipt of goods a reproduction in colors of some famous painting, suitable for framing. This 
will be a very attractive picture and should prove an ornament to any school room. We also 
include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something 
that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how 
easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


E will send you, Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special 
Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils, to be sold by the 
pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably 
inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund”, 
ceeds and we will send 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 
pencils, 
We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over ten 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 

We also have a full line of Religious Pictures 
which are given for one gross sale, If interested, 
write for full particulars. 


Will It Be Coolidge or Davis? 


One or the other of these noted men will be the 
next President of the United States. Which of them 
will be the choice of the people no one can foretell 
at this time. Whether it be Coolidge or Davis you 
will surely want a large Framed Picture of the 
next President on the wall of your schoolroom! To 
this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 
for the sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special 
Lead Pencils, TWO Large Carbon Brown Piztures 
(one each of the above men) together with ONE 
Handsome Solid Wood Frame, complete with Dust 
Proof Back, THEN—after election is over—you can place 
the President’s picture on the wall, framed complete. Un- 
til the result of election is known, you can, if you choose, 
place the pictures of the two candidates in your schoolroom 
thus keeping these two famous men fresh in the minds of 
your pupils, What better preniee could you possibly de- 
sire? A few minutes’ work on the part of the children 


during their spare time brings this rich reward, Something 
they can point to with pride as having earned themselves, 
Do not confuse our pictures with any of the smaller ones 
sometimes offered in sales of this_ kind. 
BEST! Send for your pencils TO-DAY. 


Insist on the 










As an inducement to prompt re- 






Simply sign the coupon and mail; 








After the sale remit us the pro- 
you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your time. 
choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot United States Flag, ABSOLUTELY 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve 
foot size for the sale of two gross of pencils. 

For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted 
on Ebony Finished Staff with gilt spear for a one gross sale or a four 
foot flag of this kind for a two gross sale. 

We also give a beautiful set of Allies Flags in Silk, mounted on Heavy 
Metal Base for attaching to the wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO 
gross of our pencils, 

We have a very limited number of Boxed Flag Sets still on hand, and 
while the supply lasts we will furnish same complete with Five Foot Flag, 
Hardwood Brass Jointed Staff, Ball, Rope, and Heavy Galvanized Holder, 
for the sale of only two gross of pencils. 

Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils, 


Special Flag Pencils. 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


TO © Rc hbo dkk 0 ncesccccescccseesss 
Name of Prin. or Supt....... 
Address of Prin. or Supt.....scccccccccccessccsssscocs 


Name of School or Dist. No.....sececesccsccecceccscescecess 





Watch This Space For Result of 
Ford Roadster Contest. 


The winner’s name and number of words will be 
published in this space in_ the November issue. 
Vhile the contest closed on July 31, we had to al 
low thirty days more for lists to come from distant 
points, such as the Philippines, postmarked up to 


July 31. Advertising forms for this paper must be 
in two months in advance of publication and tle 
Judges’ work in checking lists will not be done be 
fore time for the November issue. There have been 
many thousands of entries and some very long list 
sent in, so the Judges’ work will take some little 








Readers will be kept informed in this spa: 
each month, 





$325.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Open to all readers of the Normal Instructi 
and Primary Plans, 

Last year we printed and sold 2,1 

How many will we print in 192 

That’s the question, 

Here is the Plan: To the person guessing near- 
est the number of pencils we will print during the 
year 1924 we will give $100.00 in cash; to the next 
nearest, $75.00; to the next nearest $50.00; to 
the next nearest, $25.00; to the next five $10.00 
each, and to the next five $5.00 each, In the event 
of a tie on any of the numbers, the prize in ques 
tion will be equally divided. No entrance tee; no 
strings attached; no red tape Your guess may 
prove a winner, Remember, this offer is open to 


4,288 pencils, 


all readers (one guess to a person) whether you 
order anything or not. Provided——you send us_ the 
name of at least one teacher who is not already a 
subscriber to the Normal Instructor, Send in your 


guess today. You may be one of the lucky ones, 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, ete. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale 
of ten gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 
High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. No school is complete without a Phonograph. 


Remember That 
THE MODEL “E”’ PHONOGRAPH 


Plays all dise records; 

Renders every selection exquisitely—just like the high 
priced machines; 

Brings the very best music and songs into your school; 

Is durably constructed and will give years of service, 
Write for folder giving full description. 





FOOT BALLS, BASKET 
BALLS, VOLLEY 
BALLS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF BASEBALL 
AND ATHLETIC SUP- 
PLIES, GIVEN FREE 
FOR THE SALE OF PENCILS. 


We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather Foot Ball, 
Basket Ball or Volley Ball for selling only ONE gross 
of our pencils. Only by purchasing in large quantities 
direct from the factory are we able to make this remark- 
able offer. The above premiums 
are made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship, and are guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction. We 
send them charges prepaid by In- 
sured Parcel Post, Your pupils 
will certainly appreciate a_pre- 
mium of this kind, especially when 
they can be procured so easily. 

If interested in baseball or 
athletic supplies, write for special 
bulletin covering these articles. 
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The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
It is agreed that upon 
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af Path 
to Reading 








One Million Children 
Have Followed It 
and Have Obtained the 
Power to Read Through 
the Story Method 











il you knew that the teaching of reading could be transformed from a 
dreaded ordeal to a delightful experience, from dull drudgery to 
work in which you would find the keenest enjoyment, would you not ask 
how such a change could be made? The teachers of more than a million 
children could tell you. They would answer that The Story Method had 
worked such wonders for them. 


Beyond doubt you have heard of The Story Method of Teaching Read- 
ing and Spelling. You probably know how the results gained through 
its use have been discussed throughout this country (and wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken), that classes taught by this method read from 15 to 25 
books in their first school year, that a pupil taught by it becomes an in- 
dependent reader in six to eight weeks, that he receives a thorough foun- 
dation, not in reading alone, but also in spelling and phonics, and that 
teachers of the higher grades find Story Method pupils are better pre- 
pared for their more advanced work. With these facts you are un- 
doubtedly familiar. 


But we should also like to call to your attention the marvelous ease 
with which these desirable objects may be attained. By a series of 
charming stories, the fundamental processes of reading are unfolded to 
the children in a simple and natural way. Every basic law of phonics 
is mastered by the child before he is called upon to read from the 
printed page. This gives him a thorough understanding of the 
mechanics of reading and eliminates the hesitancy and diffidence so 


often encountered in reading classes in the lower grades. 


Teachers or mothers who would like further information on this 
happy way of teaching reading should write to Prof. G, W. Lewis, 
G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 


The Story Method Outfit 


This outfit should be in. the hands of every teacher of the primary 
It will give her complete mastery of every problem of reading, 
Among the problems met and disposed of are 
those of the foreign child, the inattentive child, the retarded child, 
silent reading, busywork, games and drills. 
fear no situation you may meet in the teaching of reading. 


Letters from the Teachers 


grades, 
spelling and phonics. 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
The “learning to read” process as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive 
that every child responds with delight 
and enthusiasm; and the early and 
easily acquired independence of the 
pupils are results which will recom- 
mend your method to every primary 
teacher, 


Daisy FErrEtL, Erie, Pa. 

I am delighted with the “Pleasure Mo- 
tive” and with the means of carrying 
it out which your method furnishes. 


Rosa Montcomery, Rochester, N. Y. 
I think the “Story Method” of Teach- 
ing Reading and Spelling excellent. It 
certainly makes the teaching of phon- 
ics a pleasure. The children are inter- 
ested from the start and naturally be- 
come very independent. I am more 
than pleased with the results. 

I find the manual exceedingly inter- 
esting and full of good ideas. I like it 
because the plan is simple and definite. 


MavupeE L. Duncan, Mitchell, S. D. 


I have never seen a method that I en- 
joy teaching as I do this. There is an 
inspiration in each lesson, and the 
children dearly love the little fairies 
and the dwarfs, 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4710 Grand Boulevard, 


With this outfit you need 


StaTE Supt. M. P. SHAWKEY of W. Va. 
I am convinced that your method has 
great merit in it. It is founded on 
natural laws, and is bound to produce 
good results. 


M. ScHWALMEYER, Training Teacher, 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Your manual is wonderful. I think 

the book the most concise and yet com- 

plete compendium of reading that I 

have seen, for all classes, irrespective 

of grades, 


IRENE S. GoBEL, Baltimore, Md. 

I think the method is a wonderful con- 
tribution to the educational field. It 
seems to me to be the essence of all 
that is good in other methods, and to 
be built completely to attract the child 
and hold his interest. 








NOTA BENE. 


On account of our increased 
volume of business we are mov- 
ing into larger quarters. Our 
new address is 4710 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 





Chicago, III. 


























zalo says in his Introduction, “The 
average teacher has had little genius 
for planning the informal.” 


How We Are Fed. How We Are Clothed. 
How We Are Sheltered. How We Travel. 
Geographical Readers in the ‘‘Home and World 
Series.”” New Edition. By James Franklin 
Chamberlain, Ed.B., S.B., formerly President 
State Normal School, Silver City, New Mexico; 
Chairman Department of Geography, Univer- 


sity of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles. Illustrated. Cloth. 200pp., 189pp., 
156pp., 182pp. respectively. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 

The progressive teacher does not 
confine the study or teaching of a sub- 
ject to the textbook alone but intro- 
duces all the supplementary work pos- 
sible. The subject of geography, es- 
pecially, requires the use of much sup- 
plementary material. These four little 
books are excellent geographical read- 
ers suitable for use in the intermediate 
grades, linking up geography with the 
child’s everyday life. The food and 
clothing used by the pupil are traced 
back to their origin, and in following 
the raw product through the various 
stages of development, journeys are 
made to many lands, Not only the ori- 
gin and manufacture of these necessi- 
ties of life are explained, but their 
proper use is pointed out as well, thrift 
and conservation being constantly em- 
phasized. The volumes on shelter and 
travel are similar in scope and pur- 
pose. The former describes graphi- 
cally the materials and methods of 
construction in various parts of the 
world, and the processes by which ma- 
terials are made ready for use. The 
latter has both a geographical and an 
historical aspect, since not only the 
present-day variety of transportation 
facilities is presented, but ancient and 
modern means are contrasted. 


Other Books Received 


European History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by Samuel Banni- 
ster Harding of the University of Minnesota. 
Cloth, 27 maps. Teacher's Manual, 121pp. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

Rainbow Gold. Poems Old and New, Se- 
lected for Boys and Girls by Sara Teasdale. 
With illustrations by Dugald Walker. Cloth. 
267pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the lower 
grades. It is now being used in hundreds 
of American schools. The Companion js 
a Citizen Builder. Its fresh, interesting and 
varied contents renewed every week make it 
the most valuable periodical in America for 
school use. 


_ IT CULTIVATES THE READING HABIT 


and is a proved assistant to the teacher in 
forming a taste for reading that is inspiring 
and informing and which lays the foundation 
of good citizenship. A card to the publishers 
will bring their booklet, The School and The 
Youth’s Companion, together with special class. 
room rates, and suggestions for the use of the 
paper in school work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 









Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 


M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 





Over. 10,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 





A COPY TO YOU 


FOR THE ASKING 





CLASS RECORDS 
REGISTERS 

BOOKKEEPING FORMS 
CERTIFICATES @ DIPLOMAS 
SECRETARY'S FORMS 
OFFICE RECORD CARDS 
REPORT CARDS 

PLAN BOOKS 





RECORDS, BOOKS AND FORMS 
FOR 


BUSY PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 


EXERCISE @ THEME PAPERS 
TEACHER'S DIARIES 
LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
PERMANENT RECORDS 
NOTE BOOKS 

HERBARIUMS 

AWARD PINS 

TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
TEACHER'S REPORTS 
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80 pages of Forms, Systems and Records Approved and Appreciated 
by Educators everywhere 
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ng 
Introductory 


Offer 





Do You 
Know~ 


how to give a trousseau 
tea? 

how to order in a res- 
taurant? 


how to plan a formal 
wedding? 

how to adapt yourself to 
every environment? 


how to be socially pop- 
ular? 


how to be at ease in a 
ballroom? 


how to overcome tim- 
idity? 

how to eall on a young 
woman? 

how to 
riage? 


propose mar- 


how to cultivate an in- 
teresting speaking 
voice? 


how to dress for social 
occasions? 





how to entertain in the 

















The Old Maid Has Vanished! 


“The New Book of Etiquette” 
does not recognize any of the old 
standards, the outworn  tradi- 
tions. Conditions of life have 
changed, and this 1925 book of 
etiquette is written for 1925 con- 


ditions. The old maid, for in- 
stance. Does she still exist? 
What has_ happened to her? 


Where is she now? What is she 
doing? How does the new eti- 
quette recognize her? 


Need a Tired Man Be Polite? 


“The New Book of Etiquette” 
refuses to accept the stilted for- 
malities of another age than our 
own. It introduces a fine sim- 
plicity that cannot fail to appeal 
to the intelligent person who has 
tired of the stiff, formal, artificial 


manners that ordinary books 
portray. The new etiquette, for 
Instance, generously forgives the 
tired, elderly man who remains 


seated in the crowded subway 
while raucous-voiced girls swing 
from the straps in front of him. 


—and Slang 
Though it has been condemned 
by almost every writer on eti- 
quette, slang is accepted by “The 
New Book of Etiquette” which 
says, “Slang is a_ characteristic 
phase of the American language. 
It can be colourful and expressive 
without being coarse, and since it 
adds a typical verve and piquance 
to our talk, there is no reason why 

it should be condemned.” 


Your Copy Is Ready! 


A pleasure and surprise awaits 
you! “The New Book of Etiquette” 
will justify your greatest expecta- 
tions. Just the book of etiquette 
you have always wanted! Send 
off the coupon—TODAY. 
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A sane, sensible book of etiquette at last! By the same author whose 


famous “Book of Etiquette” has sold more than a half-million copies. 


ERE is an entirely new kind of 
etiquette book, based not upon 
old customs and traditions, but 
upon commonsense. Here is an au- 
thor who dares to be different, who 
dares to step out of the beaten track 
and write an etiquette book intended 
—not for the so-called “Four-Hundred,” 
not for the man with a butler and a 
valet, the woman with a twenty-room 
house and a staff of servants—but for 
the average man and woman who like 
occasionally to attend a social function 
and feel entirely poised and at ease. 
For such people, “The New Book of 
Etiquette” is valuable and important. 
It is new not only in the sense of being 
the latest, the most complete and the 
most up-to-date book of its kind—but 
it is based upon an entirely new philos- 
ophy of manners, created to fill a new 
need in American life. It is unquestion- 
ably the soundest, most sensible and 
most helpful book on etiquette ever 
written. So daring in its tear- 
ing down of old, outworn 
traditions that you will 
be amazed and de- 
lighted. 


Garden City, New York 





Included in “The New Book of Eti- 
quette” are letters received by the author 
trom all over the world—school teachers, 
bank presidents, stenographers, senators, 
day laborers, wives of college professors. 
A diplomat from India wrote to ask an 
important question, and the same mail 
brought a letter from an American living 
in Panama. The hundreds of questions 
and actual letters, and the author’s an- 
swers, are alone worth many times the 
price of the book. They give you informa- 
tion contained in no other book, informa- 
tion you could not obtain in any other way. 


“The New Book of Etiquette” 
Special Introductory Offer 


This is the kind of etiquette book that is 
really useful and important, crowded with sub- 
jects of daily personal interest, based not up- 
on old rules and regulations but upon new con- 
ditions of life. It has been in preparation ever 
since the original “‘Book of Etiquette’ appear- 
ed, and its extraordinary contents has been in- 
spired by the contact the author has had with 
thousands of readers who confided in her their 
special little problems. 

You must have a copy. Everyone will soon 
be discussing it. Let us send you “The New 
Book of Etiquette’”’ in the beautiful, illustrated, 
first edition—pay the postman only $1.98 (plus 
few cents delivery charges)—and if you aren't 
delighted ‘with it, return it to us and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. 

This coupon will bring it to you. Read it— 
and send it off NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 299, Garden City, New York. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 299 | 


I want to see this attractive, 


ordinarily sell for $3.50). 


matter is to be final. 


New Book of Etiquette,”’ by Lillian Eichler. | 
me, complete in the two volumes, and I will give the postman only 
$1.98 plus few cents delivery charges for this set (which would 1 


illustrated, first edition of ‘The 


You may send it to 


It is clearly understood that I am en- 
titled to keep “The New Book of Etiquette” for 5 days, read and 
examine it and judge it for myself, returning it within that time 
if I like and having my money refunded. 


My judgment in this 


PEE ke cared Kee Seton ceed ceeds 

PE ER eae yn ee ROE FF EEO ERE Ee TE Te ae | 

BE Caw ect cess cans etneduGceeKeeceeusces Reve neue ea po eee " 
Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. | 
Orders outside U. S. are payable $2.44 cash with order. 
Leather binding, outside U. S., $3.44 cash ‘with order, | 
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the sharpener. 
sharpener free, 


: 
Nez 
BF cian ye 

yp 


U. S. Flag. 


FREE siiarrener 
ae ncaa 


Sell the pencils at 5c each and you have the 


Send us $3.60 and you will receive 72-5c pencils and a 3x5 


SEND MONEY WITH ORDER. 





| 
| 
| 
| Colored Chalk 


An absolute need in every schoolroom, Seven 
or twelve standard colors in pasteboard or wood 
box which can be used for coloring maps, sten- 
cils, merit stars, etc. 

No, 627- 7 colors, in box, Postpaid.$ .15 


No. 628- 12 colors, in box. Postpaid. .25 
No, 512-9 8 color Crayograph, work on paper. 
Postpaid. Per dozen boxes.....eeeees 1.00 


Silhouette Designs 


| These are on 10x 12 sheets, 


black on one side and white on 
the other. The designs are out 
e lined on the white side. Ideal 
designs, over 40 different fig- 
ures in envelope. 
No, 821 Postpaid... .$ . 
No, 821-1 Mother Goose Fa- 
vorites. Postpaid... .30 





No. 821-2 Rainy Day, 63 birds, 
animals, etc. Vostpaid. .35 





CATALOG 


Send Name and Address—and 
| | receive our attractive Catalog. 
| | Full of suggestions for ma- 
| | terial and helps for yourself 
and school. 











Gummed Stars 


These_ stars come in gold, silver, 
blue, red or green. No, 2 about % 

} in. No, 4 about % in, 
| No, 819-2 No. 2, 100 in box. Post- 
hie. 516 bbe Abs oe $ .12 


Post- 
12 








Drawings to Color 


A variety of designs 6x9 in an 
envelope with drawings for coloring. 


No, 820-1 50. Assorted Designs 
Ter set. Postpaid...... $ .35 
No, 820-3 10. Holiday Designs. 
Per set. Postpaid...... . 
No. 820-15 16 Circus Pictures. 
Per set. Postpaid...... . 
No, 820-19 16 Sunbonnet Girls 
and Overall soys. er set. 
us| | a Serr are es 6 

Many other designs shown in 
Storanp —satalog. 


Penny Ross Boxes and Baskets 


A set of 12 boxes and baskets, each 9 x 12 on 
colored construction paper to be colored, cut and 


folded, Attractive, serviceable boxes and baskets 
for Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, etc. 
No. 829 Per set. Postpaid ...... o+ee-§ 20 


Kindergarten Scissors 
Good quality, very serviceable, sharp or dull 





pomts, 

No, 560-1 4 in. Blunt. Per doz. Postpaid .$1.25 

No. 560-4 4% in, Sharp. Per doz. Postpaid 1.30 

No, 561 Teachers’ Shears Sin, Nickel Plated. 
Bach, Postpald...cvesscrsessecsses 55 

Kibbe Cards 

KIBBE NUMBER DRILL 

CARDS—for rapid class work. 96 

combinations, 


No. 813 Per set. Postpaid.$ .30 


IDEAL TER CARDS— 
capital and small letters, a large 
assortment printed - both sides, 


No. 800 In boxes. Postpaid $ .15 
No, 800-S In strips, Postpaid .07 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS— 
figures, signs, etc. 

No, 810 In boxes, Postpaid $ .15 
No. 810-S In strips. Postpaid .07 




















J. R. HOLCOMB & COMPANY, 
1331 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























In the Kindergarten 


RAWING is, for the child, one of his 
most fluent means of self-expression. 


- nation. 





41 East 42nd Street 


“Crayola” and “Perma” Crayons and 
“Artista” Water Colors encourage creative 
drawing in the class-room because they are 
made to satisfy the needs of both childlike 


and artistic expression. 


Our Art Service Bureau 
is Your Art Service Bureau 


Binney & Smith Co, 


Through color and line the wonderful new 
world of experience, as he sees it, takes on 
graphic form. To interpret it, his tools 
must be responsive to his touch. Crayon 
and water color must be brilliant, alive and 
satisfying in hue to the most vivid imagi- 
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The Child: His Nature and His Needs. A 
Survey of Present-Day Knowledge Concerning 
Child Nature and the Promotion of the Well- 
Being and Education of the Young. Prepared 
under the Editorial Supervision of M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. A Contribution of The 
Childrens Foundation. Illustrated. Cloth. 516 
pp. Distributed through subscription of one 
dollar to the Publication Fund of The Childrens 
Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 

The Story Key to Geographic Names. By 
O. D. von Engeln, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Geography in Cornell University, and Jane 
McKelway Urquhart, A.B., Formerly Teacher 
of English and French in Cascadilla School. 
Cloth. 279pp. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

New Song Plays to Old Tunes. Arranged by 
Mary Wollaston Wood, Author of “The Song 
Play Book.” Illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, and = music. Cloth. 65pp. $2.00. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

American History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor in Harvard University, assisted 
by David Maydole Matteson, and Herbert E. 
Bolton, Professor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. 24 maps. Teacher’s Manual. 
116pp. Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

Ancient History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by James H. 
Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr., Professors in 
the University of Chicago. Cloth. 16 maps. 
Teacher's Manual. 134pp. Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., Chicago. 

The Conquest of Worry. By. Orison Swett 
Marden, Author of ‘Pushing to the Front,” etc. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 328pp. $1.75 _—net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


The Education of Exceptional Children. A 
Consideration of Public School Problems and 
Policies in the Field of Differentiated Educa- 
tion. By John Louis Horn, Ed.D., Associate 


Professor of Education, Mills College. Cloth. 
~ $2.00. The Century Company, New 
ork, 


Our Faith in Education. By Henry Suzzalo, 
Ph.D., President of the University of Wash- 
ington, Sometime Professor of the Philosophy 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 108pp. $1.25. J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

Living Things. An Elementary Biology. By 
Arthur G. Clement, Supervisor of Biologic 
Science in Secondary Schools, University of 
the State of New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
488pp. $1.60. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sex. For Parents and Teachers. By William 
Leland Stowell, M.D., Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the American Medi- 
cal Association; Formerly Consulting Physi- 
cian to the New York City Children’s Hospital 
and Schools; Author of ‘‘The Doctor Outside of 
Medicine,’’ etc. Illustrated. Cloth.  204pp. 
$1.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Children’s Poets. Analyses and Apprai- 
sals of the Greatest English and American 
Poets for Children. For Use in Normal 
Schools, Library Schools, and Homes. By 
Walter Barnes, A.M., Head of the English De- 
partment, State Normal School, Fairmont, W. 
Va., Author of “English in the Country 
School,” ete. Cloth. 264pp. $1.80. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Child Accounting. A Discussion of the Gen- 
eral Principles Underlying Educational Child 
Accounting, together with the Development of 
a Uniform Procedure. By Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, Professor of Administration and Super- 
vision, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, and Director of Statistics and Refer- 
Detroit Public Schools. Illustrated with 


ence, 
diagrams. Cloth. 205pp. $1.85 prepaid. 
Issued by Courtis Standard Tests, Friesema 


Bros. Press, Detroit, Mich. 

Short Plays of Various Types. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Milton M. Smith, 
A.M., Head of the Department of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
280pp. 75c. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. 

Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” An Adap- 
tation by Ettie Lee, Assistant Supervisor of the 
Los Angeles City Evening Schools, Instructor 
in the Department of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Frontispiece by 
Herbert Deland Williams. Cloth. 95pp. 75c. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 

Print Shop Arithmetic. By J. A. Ginsbach, 
Formerly Instructor of Printing, Hazleton 
(Pa.) Vocational School. Illustrated. Cloth. 
52pp. $1.00. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill. 


Fine and Industrial Arts. Saint Cloud Pub- 
lic Schools, Grades One—Six. Prepared by 
Jean VanVliet Spencer, Art Supervisor. With 
a Preface by P. R. Spencer, Superintendent of 
Schools. Paper. 288pp. $1.50. Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Cloud, Minn. 

The Elson Readers. Pupil’s Hand Chart. 
For use during Elson Pre-Primer Course. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 32pp. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 

The Professional Treatment of Subject-Mat- 
ter. By Edgar Dunnington Randolph, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Washington. 
Cloth. 202pp. $2.32. Warwick & York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Administration of Professional Schools 
for Teachers. By Walter D. Agnew. Cloth. 
262pp. $2.32. Warwick & York, Inc., Balti- 


more, Md. 

Cost of Training Teachers. A Method of De- 
termining Cost and Its Application in the State 
of New York. By Homer E. Cooper. Cloth. 
112pp. $1.68. Warwick & York, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

First Lessons in Geography. 
Knowlton. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Macmillan Company, New York 


By Philip A. 
257pp. The 





There’s good news for every teach- 
er on Page Seven. Right now is a 
good time to look it over! 
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The 
Recognized 
Adhesive 


for 


School 
Use 


Gluey Paste is su- 
preme. No other paste 
embodies all of its ster- 
ling qualities, Gluey 
Paste remains smooth 
and creamy to the last 
drop without any ad- 








on nes dition of water. Does 
: | i _ or a 
as a pleasing odor— 
PASTE Ce won't cake, harden or 
—. MBUS! dry out. With all this 
"| —Gluey Paste costs 

Ze less. 





(q------rry) 








Exclusively 


Schools, colleges, and libraries everywhere 


use Gluey Paste exclusively. They have 
learned of its goodness and economy 
through experience. We want every 
teacher, principal and superintendent to be- 


come familiar with Gluey Paste. 
Send 10c For Full Size Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 10, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial Paste Company, 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for full size tube of 
Gluey Paste. 1 will give it a trial and report iy 
opinion of it. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
TOWN & STATE 
(Teacher 1) Principal [1 Superintendent of 
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United States 
WesternHemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 

North America 
South America 
Europe 
Africa 

Asia 
MAPS jeri 


dust-proof drop- 
front, spring-roller oak case with built- 
in lock; the finest maps of their size 
published; each map 40x 56 inches. 


$24.00 


These maps are also sold separately, Any map on 
plain rollers, price $2.25; any map in steel, spring- 
r case, price $5.00. All transportation charges 

41d, 

EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE. If your school 
needs this set of maps, order it now. If not entirely 
satisfied, return the set within 30 days at our expense. 








The Fiscal Administration of City School 
Systems. By J. R. McGaughy. The Cost and 
Support of Secondary Schools in the — of 
New York. By Charles W. Hunt. 
ports, Reviewed and Presented by the Educa. 
tional Finance Inquiry Commisgion, under the 
Auspices of the American Council of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Prepared by Special 
Investigators for the Headquarters Staff. 
Paper. 95pp. and 107pp. respectively. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Intelligence of College Students. By 
Andrew Hamilton MacPhail, Brown Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 176pp. $1.88. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Living English for New Americans. By 
Ettie Lee, Principal, Bridge Street Evening 
School, Los Angeles, California, and Jennie I. 
Page, Teacher in the same school. Illustrated. 
=— 262pp. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork. . 


The Brotherhood of Man, a Pageant of In- 
ternational Peace. By Alice C. D. Riley. For 
Pageantry Class, Institute of 1921, The Drama 
League of America. Cloth. 50pp. $1.50. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Galahad, a Pageant of the Holy Grail. By 
Linwood Taft, Ph.D., Chairman Department of 
Pageants and Festivals, Drama League of 
America; Author of “The Technique of Pagean- 
try.” Frontispiece by Gladys M. Wheat. 
Paper. 15pp. 75c. (For the Physical Educa- 
tion Hand Book, Loose Leaf Plan.) A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 

Springtime, a May Day Pageant. By Cath- 
erine Snodgrass. Paper. 8pp. 50c. (For the 
Physical Education Hand Book, Loose Leaf 
Plan.) A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Children’s Drawings. A Study of Interests 


and Abilities, with Four Large Charts. Data 
Collected by the Child Study Committee of the 


International Kindergarten Union. Edited by 
and Compiled under the Direction of Stella 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


If you need maps 
of any kind, write for 
OUR FREE BOOKLET |< 


This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 distinct sets | Co-operation with a 
for every school need in geography and history. All| Scheme of Instruction. 
maps are new and clearly described by title. 
lieve we make the best school maps in America and 
sell them at the lowest prices—the proof is that they ; 
are the most widely used. Reader for Lower Grades. 


C Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 
Zaner and Bloser Method Writing. 
upon Arm Movement. Manual 96. A Com- 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place, Chicago | ©o!um>us. Ohio. 


Agnes McCarty, Ph.D., Chairman. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 164pp. $3.00. Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Individualized Spelling Aid. A Test and Re- 
view Record Book. By Algar Woolfolk, Prin- 
cipal Bellevue Junior High School, Richmond, 
Applicable to Modern, Scientifically De- 
vised Textbooks and Word Lists, and Insuring 
Definite, Systematic 
Paper. Turner E. 
We be- | Smith Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Four and Twenty Famous Tales. A Silent 
By Anna G. Clark, 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wis. Jllustrated. Paper. 9lpp. 24c. 


Based 


plete Course of Lessons in Modern Business 
Writing for Use in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Grammar Grades, ete. Illustrated. 
Paper. 96pp. 25c. Zaner-Bloser Company, 


Textile Assignments. Arithmetic Assign- 














INTERNATIONAL D ICTIONARY po gly pelle 
The Supreme Quthority” |} Vie°"Siyp') 





The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially 
in their English, Geography, and His- 
tory lessons. What more lasting serv- 
ice can you, as a teacher, perform York. 
than to direct an inquiring mind to 
the source of accurate, up-to-date in- 


ments. English Assignments. For Vocational 
and Trade Schools for Girls. All three pre- 
pared by the Teachers in the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, New York City. Based on 
“Education on the Dalton Plan.’”’ Boards. 
Textile, 25pp. Arithmetic, 102pp., 90c. Eng- 
lish, 70pp., 75c. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York. 

Students’ Handbook, Term Plan in English. 
Seventh Year, First Term, (The first of a 
series.) By Stella Stewart Center, A.M., Head 
of the Department of English, Walton Junior- 
Senior High School, New York City. Limp 
Cloth. 64pp. Boni and Liveright, New York. 


Following the Frontier. Stories of the West- 
ward Movement. By William L. Nida, Author 
of “The Dawn of American History,”’ ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 326pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Soils and Crops. By John H. Gehrs, B.S., 
M.S., Head of Department of Agriculture, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Author of the companion 
book, ‘‘Live Stock and Farm Mechanics,’ etc. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 444pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 4 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers. (George Herbert 


Betts, Editor.) By Clara B. Baker, Professor, 
Curriculum and Method, National Elementary 
College, Chicago, and Edna D. Baker, Presi- 
National Elementary College, Chicago. 
Cloth. Primer, 156pp. 
(Teachers Edition, containing Manual, 156pp. 
First Reader, 174pp. Second 
Third Reader, 276pp. Fourth 
Seventh Reader, 523pp. Eighth 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


Reader, 228pp. 
Reader, 386pp. 
Reader, 525pp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Everyday Bible. Edited by Charles M. 
Sheldon, Author of “In His Steps.” Cloth. 
650pp. Bible paper, pocket size. With index. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 


Fundamentals of House Wiring. By Geo. A. 
Willoughby, Supervisor of Electrical Work, 
Arthur Hill Trade School, Saginaw, W. S&., 
Mich. Illustrated. Cloth. 67pp. $1.00. ‘The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 


Why not say to your Principal that a New 
International is much needed in your 
classroom? Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 























“A quarter earned is more valuable 


than a dollar found.” 








The result of the Ford Roadster 
Contest will appear soon on Page 7. 
Look for it. 











—- SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
AMERICAN 
A Course (20 lessons) by a recognized School 
aay _ Library expert and endorsed by leading Librarians 
LIBRARIANSHIP For Prospectus and Outline address: 


The Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





To secure any of the items in this advertisement 
FREE, have your pupils co-operate with you on 
our Special Pencil Proposition. With each order 
for & dozen pencils which they sell at 5c each, we 
will give you absolutely FREE, $1.00 worth of 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


ESCO SPECIAL PENCIL PREMIUM OFFER 


5 doa. pencils, price $3.00, earns premium of $1,00 FREE merchandi 
Each 1 doz. additional pencils (60c) earns 20c additional FREE merchandise, 


Send cash with order for pencils, and premium and pencils will be mailed immediately. 


merchandise—as selected from this advertisement. 
onus penette are guaranteed and sell regulariy 
at Bo ea 

Additional merchandise may be secured FREE by 
merely ordering more pencils. 





PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in 
gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur- 
nished in five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated. 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid..$ .15 


SCHOOL CARDS PER 100 


No. 50 Excuse Blank Absent and Tardy.. « -60 
No. 7 Recitation card, 16 weeks........ 40 
No. 8 Recitation card, 20 weeks......... _.40 
No. 2 Report Card for Grades. ..ccccces 2.00 
No, 4 Report Card for High School....... 2.00 
No, 40 Pocket Class Record wey 48 pp. 
5x7 inches, Each..... eo ccercccce 


NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW ‘SCHOOL YEAR 
Made of specially woven bunting, Fast 

to rain and sun, Sewed stripes and stars. 

Stitched on both sides with canvas 

headings and nickled eyelets, —_— proof, 

.$1.15 


T'S £s A) ere . 
Size 3x5, each....ceceeeees . 
Size 5x8, each.....-- eocces 3.30 


(ELS 2 a Gare cocccce 2000 


RAFFIA AND REED 
AA grade Westcoast Raftia, the oe obtaigatis, 
Natural raffia, 1 lb. pkg .35 
Colored raftia, any color, 1 Ib, pkg.. 
Raffia needles No. 20, per pkg. of 25. 
Genuine German Reed, per lb, Size 
Size < 
Size 
Size 






IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
Each card has a picture of some object. 
the picture is the name in print and below the pic- 


Above 


ture the name is in script. Excellent for prepar- 
ing the beginners for the first reader. 

Set No. 1 24 Animals _and Birds......... $ .20 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vosepenees .20 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms’ and objects... .20 
Per dozen sets, assorted......++. cocccee 4000 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 
Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with flor- 
al designs suitable for each month, easily colored, 
printed on water color paper 6x9 inches, in an 
envelope with full directions, 
|. Sree 
Per dod. s€t...ccce 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Teal holiday designs for souvenirs or booklet cov- 





rs. _25 assorted holiday designs......... 

No. 503, Flags to color of the twelve leading Na- 
tions, Bize 6x9 with instructions for color- 
| AP Se eee re Veer eer eee err eee 


Ten commonly known birds with pareotene ‘for 
coloring. Size 6x9, each set o .25 


conenee CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
colors packed in sawdust in a 
strong box. 
No. 704 contains intermediate 
colors, price per box $ .30 


No. 704, per doz. a6 
No. 504, box conté sins ‘the bright- 
est colors it is possible to make 


including scarlet, dark green, blue, 
yellow and purple. Per box 0 
No. 504, per doz....... 5.60 





CRAYOLAS 

No. 8 contains 8 sticks black and brown and the 
six standard colors. 
Per B0x,. ccccess $ .40 Per doz......... $ .95 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

Story and Seat Work......-+.-scecece 45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story Telling. .40 
Sensible Seat Work......cccccccvccecee .40 


Active Games for Sec hoolroom and Playground .40 
Arithmetic Made Eas 0 
Nature Study Easy Lessons about Common ‘Things 
The Years Entertainments... 2.2 c.c.... 1.25 

Poems Teachers Ask For......eeeesse0¢+ 6 
Seeley’s Question Book—Questions and answers on 
most. interesting subjects to teachers.... 1.25 
The Golden Book of 200 Favorite Songs, each .20 
Per COBEN... ccccccccceseesecsecsees 1.80 

KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 

and blunt points. Pre- 


Veo ccevsecsecvseses 


paid. 
No. a Blunt end, Japanned finish, per $1.26 






ickel P iated, : rn dozen 
1.9 





eens 


_ ” 
Beautitul Engraved Stationery 


s? much prefered A ordinary print- 
ing and yet no higher in price. 
Your three initials richly die stamp- 
ed in any standard color, gold or silver, 
% actual 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 
Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper, 
Cn either white, blue, buff or gray as preferr ed) 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if prefer- 
red; or beth boxes engraved same monogram, but 
different color. for paper and cards, i desired, 
for only 








Order now. 6. merely enclosing $1.00, writing ee RE CO ae ee Ee Per ee ee 
initials plainly. Prompt delivery, and satisfaction 
auaranteed. Address Dept. 26 [Sn Pe Te eee 





SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
Colored Construction Paper 
50 aa Assorted Colors, 
BX1Z ceccceccees 35 
507 * Sheets any one color, 
OE12 acoccecsecs .30 
100 * Sheets © Poster ° ‘Paper, 
12, assorted colors. .35 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, 
=) 9x12, any one color .30 
2 500 Sheets Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9 x 12 1,00 
j 50 7 Speets Mantle, oF, O80 
rawing Paper, x . 
Paper, ot! Se "4.40 
500 Sheets White Drawing Paper x9. on 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8 x 10 o ii9 1.00 
500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7x 8 % in. Rae, 

















100 Sheets ¢ ‘oated. P aper, "’5 ‘colors assorted, 6 x 4 
100 Sheets Black Coated Paper ‘for ‘silhouette cut 
ting, 5x5... cccccccccsecce cocoee MO 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 


1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 

year with an appropriate border surrounding it. 
OU. G8 BOL Wk. GUO bécecenceconxenes $ .60 
Flag Stencil of the following countries, United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, Belgium. Set of 7, No. 877 .35 
Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders appropri- 
ate for Christmas, New Year, and Thanksgiving. 
eS a errr er re .25 
Set of five Halloween Stencils. 


_ 


— 


Witch, cauldron, 
owl, and cat border, making Jack O' Lanterns, 
Jack O’ Lantern border, Flying witch border. 
We Ge 6066464008680 hOB eRe 2 
An assortment of 12 of any of the following for 

55 cents: 

1 Set of four Attractive Lettered Designs,—pro- 
gram, roll of honor, s, perfect attendance and wel 

‘ 2 


= 


COM. Bet NO STOSi.cccecivsecececs 
PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
f-\ CO fa 
—} ae) These cards are for coarse 
{ | ¢ sewing by beginners and have 
\ _..} holes punched way through. 


Printed in outiine on cards 
x h% inches, oe designs and 

100 cards in a_ be 

Set TP, per box (1 Ib.) . $1.00 
Set H, 12 pric ked sewing cards which make sou 

venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. 

Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter; 

size 5% x5%; 12 different designs. 








Hide MADNMI MEET cc ues sec occ aveneceees $ .35 
Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard 
colors. 100 yds to spool, per doZ.......- 1.00 


riser aaa ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


BOSTON or CHICAG HM 
Pencil Sharpener $1.0 
Adhesive Transparent Tape 

for mending book, "3 
yas., iO, e 
No. 2 Gummed "Patches 
for mending holes in 
loose leaf sheets. 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No, *s 





1 
Gines Ph agg 5 o4, in 6 
ube, No. 640° 16 
% Ib. box Assorted Rubber "yaaa all sizes, No. 
46 


Drawing . cea for Blackboard, * Pantog: aph and 
Picttires on ccc csccccccccescccscece 1,50 
Maboatvautn Thermcmstes, guaranteed accurate, 
No, 1402. cower 

Dennison Crepe “Paper, “ali ‘colors per fold 10° ft. 

long, 20 inches wic s rr e 

No, 44 Desk Vad with blotting paper, “19 x24 .76 
Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, gray, 





or_green, per Ib. .. a aire eee A d 
Peg Boards bor beginners, ‘6x 6, No. 66, each 36 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors, 

No, 660 5 ‘ 

Dictionary, 300 pages ‘covering words “specially” se 
lected for Primary grades, Hach........ 
Clock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for class 

use, No. S061. P ; 0 
Toy Money representing about $200 in’ different 

denominations, No, 4009.......006.6 -76 


No. G39 Holmes Plan Rook for primary teach 
wah eee hea ee .60 


Mounting Book, 40 pages for items you wish to 












preserve 
Drawing Made’ Easy. oY book that will” teach you 
how to draw....seceese 00 
WEDDING 


INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yet inexpensive, 
Mail il coupon—t -tree ee samples ai and d prices. 
Tae ae E puo DUGATIONAL AL Surrt PPLY rC 0. 
Painesville, O., Dept. 26 

Please send me your free samples of engraved and 
printed wedding invitations and announcements 
with prices, 














THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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Guarantee a Successful Year 


If You Get Your Drawing Books of the 
NEILSON DRAWING BOOK COMPANY 





NEILSON DRAWING BOOKS are superior to all others, because all projects 
started in the first book of the series are carried on progressively through the 


eight books on practically corresponding pages. 
for teachers. 


Rural Schools with Hand Book 


We publish the only book for 
We have running through the 


series nearly one hundred questions and answers on Color alone. 
The Neilson Drawing Books are the only books that correlate with Music, 
Language Work, Spelling, Nature Study, Exports, Imports, Travel, Transporta- 


tion, Special Days, ete. 


They are artistic and practical and the HAND BOOK 


for the teacher makes it possible to get results never before obtained without a 


supervisor and equal to results obtained by most supervisors. 


The lessons are 


all laid off and questions asked and answers expected given in the Hand Book 


for teachers, 


State Adoptions, County Adoptions, Archdiocese Adoptions, Hundreds and 


Hundreds of City and Town Adoptions. 


THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Neilson Drawing Book No. 1 (First 
Grade). 98 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 (Second 


Grade), 101 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third 


Grade). 100 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 3. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 4 (Fourth 
Grade). 106 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth 
Grade). 108 Drawings. 


Any Drawing Book with Hand Book 
10 Books with Hand Book nate 
In any quantity above 10 Books 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio, 55 


The Neilson Package of Special Day 


Drawings Printed in Hectograph Ink, 16 Drawings, 





Sceneries 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2, 58 Sceneries 


The Neilson Design Portfolio, 101 Designs......... 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 (Sixth 
Grade), 106 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh 
Grade). 109 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 7. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 8 (Eighth 
Grade). 110 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 8. 

Neilson Rural Drawing Book (1st to 8th 
Grades, Inclusive). 140 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Rural Teachers. 


75¢e Prepaid 

$3.00 Prepaid 
_..28¢e Prepaid 
_........0¢€ Prepaid 
- 50c Prepaid 
cps 50c Prepaid 





_---.-90ce Prepaid 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Any Drawing Book with Hand Book and all Portfolios 
All Eight Drawing Books and Hand Books and all Portfolios, 1000 


Drawings in all 


$2.00 Prepaid 
$5.60 Prepaid 


Payment C. 0. D. or Post Office Order 


Neilson Drawing Book Company, 


Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 























primary and intermediate grades, 
dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 304. 
yet attractive and easily colored, 
dozen sets $1.65 postpaid, 


NB 305. 


ing. Size 6 x 9 inches, 
NB 303. 


familiar flowers, , 
work, Size 6x 9 inches, 


NB 302. 


ing, pasting and silhouette work, 
cents, Ver dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 301. 


Wax crayons. 
per set 15 cents. 


NB 306. 


mals, landscapes, etc, 


30 cents. Ter dozen sets $3.30 postpaid. 


Buy Supplies at Wholesale Prices 





NB 602. Rowles Familiar Bunny and Bear Sewing Cards, <A new set containing 
twelve familiar bunnies and bears, which children have read so much about. — Highly rec- 
ommended, size 5x 6% inches. Price per set 15 cents. Dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 601. Rowles Familiar Animal Sewing Cards, This new set contains twenty as- 


sorted designs of familiar animals known to every child, 
Size 5x 6% inches, 


Little Folk and Their Peverite Pets to Color. Ten new designs, very sim 
Size 6x9 


Pictures of Natural Scenery to Cut, Color and Paste. 
tive drawings of landscapes for cutting poster patterns, silhouette work, and free hand draw- 
Price per set’ 15 cents. 
Familiar Flowers to Color, Cut and Paste. 
Exceptionally fine for poster patterns, free hand drawings, and silhouette 
Price per set 15 cents. 


Familiar Birds to Color, Cut and Paste. : 
popular birds commonly known to children, They are excellent for paper cutting, tear- 
Ten designs, 


Little Folks of Other Lands to Color, Cut and Paste. 
boys and girls of other lands and the costumes they wear, 
Suggestions for coloring accompany each set, 
Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

Rowles Fifty Drawings to Color, Cut and Paste. 
assorted outline designs to color, cut and paste, consisting of children, flowers, 
This set is highly recommended, i 








A new and very at- 
tractive series of 
Sewing Cards and 
Drawings, to Cut, 
Color and Paste. 
The kind that 
teachers have long 
been looking for. 








We recommend them for use_in 
Price per set 15 cents, Per 


ple. 
inches. Price per set 15 cents, er 


Ten new very attrac- 
Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

This new set contains the most 
Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 
This new set contains the most 


Size 6x9 inches, rice per set 15 


Ten new drawings of 
Excellent for water colors or 
Size 6x9 inches, Price 


This set contains fifty 
birds, ani- 


Size 6x 9 inches, Price per set 





to send for it. 
school boards at factory prices saving t' 


There are thousands of school supply items listed in our new Teachers’ Catalog. Be sure 
For more than thirty _ Rowles has. sold supplies direct to teachers and 
em thousands of dotlars each year on their purchases, 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 





345-51 SO. LA SALLE 





E.UW).A.ROUWLES CO, 


M'FRS-SCHOOL FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 
2 ST. + - + CHICAGO, ILL. 











Palmer Cox 


Palmer Cox, creator of the famous 
Brownies thgt have delighted two 
generations of children, died July 24 
in his “Brownie Castle” near Granby 
on the outskirts of Quebec. He was 
84 years old. It was not until he had 
failed in business and was forced to 
fall back on his talent for drawing that 
Mr. Cox discovered his life work. For 
a time he was a cartoonist on San 
Francisco papers, then he opened a 
studio in New York and illustrated 
stories for children. In an effort to 
hit upon something distinctive, he re- 
called the Brownies whose doings he 
had heard narrated by the Scotch 
settlers of Granby. Thus the folklore 
of the Grampian Mountains came to be 
incorporated. in the children’s litera- 
ture of America. Thirteen Brownie 
books were published, and a play called 
“Palmer Cox’s Brownies” was pro- 
duced. Mr. Cox was a bachelor, but the 
boys and girls who used to write to 
him and whose pictures filled his studio 
walls knew that his heart was big 
enough to hold them all. 


For Fresh Air Ventilation 


William E. Watt of Chicago, a ven- 
tilation expert who has also been a 
principal and superintendent of schools, 
in an address on schoolroom ventila- 
tion, said that artificial ventilation 
plants have proved disappointing. He 
blamed the fatigue and lassitude that 
are common in artificially ventilated 
buildings to the fact that heating the 
air vitiates it. He spoke of the great 
difference between live air, fresh from 
the open, and the dead air which is 
circulated by artificial systems. 

Mr. Watt called attention to the 
work of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation which has declared 
in favor of open windows, rather than 
artificial ventilation, and has stated 
that children do better in a temperature 
of 66% degrees than in a higher tem- 
perature. He said that any school, 
church, public hall or factory can be 
made fresh and comfortable for every- 
one by the admission of fresh air con- 
stantly through the windows, removing 
the bad air continuously through ducts 
near the ceiling, or in the ceiling, and 
properly humidifying the air admitted. 


Contests at a State Fair 


Believing that the educational value 
of school exhibits lies not so much in 
the work itself as in securing attend- 
ance of the children, motivating con- 
tests between schools, and opening the 
way for new friendships, the Nevada 
State Board of Education featured con- 
tests in school subjects at the educa- 
tional exhibit of the Las Vegas South- 
ern Nevada State Fair. In the sew- 
ing contest, dresses for little girl 
models were made by high school girls. 
At the close of the contest the models 
appeared before the audience in their 
new dresses. Winners in the short- 
hand and typing contests were two 
girls who had come 220 miles across 
the desert to take part in the event. 
An unusual opportunity for social con- 
tact was afforded by the tented com- 
munity on the fair grounds, which 
provided living quarters for the visi- 
tors and brought together children 
from widely separated and isolated 
regions. 


That safety education actually re- 
duces accidents is indicated by a re- 
cent statement of the National Safety 
Council, which gives figures for three 
large cities. Fatal accidents to Wash- 
ington children were 30 fewer in 1923 
than in 1922, a reduction of 47 per 
cent. Cleveland had 21 fewer such 
accidents in spite of an increase of 3 
per cent in population and 21 per cent 
increase in the number of motor vehi- 
cles. Baltimore had 12 for the first two 
months of 1924 as against 22 for the 
same period in 1923. Similar results 
have been obtained in other cities 
where safety instruction is given. 





Some teacher is going to get.a Ford 
Roadster free. Find out who it is on 
Page Seven. 


a 
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Two New inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED 
Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 


THIS book contains the’ boyhood stories 
of twenty-five celebrated Americans of 
recent times told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner that is sure to hold the 
reader’s interest. ? 

The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. The follow- 
ing is the list of those selected: 





Alexander Graham Bell Ben Lindsey 

Luther Burbank Edward A. MacDowell 
John Burroughs John J. Pershing 
Robert Doilar James Whitcomb Riley 
George Eastman lore Roosevelt 
Thomas A. Edison Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


George Washington Goethals William Howard Taft 


William Crawford Gorgas John Wanamaker 

Warren G. Harding Henry Watterson 

James J. Hill George Westinghouse 
Herbert Hoover Woodrow Wilson 

William Dean Howells Wilbur and Orville Wright 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men were responsible 
in a great part for their later success, 
Many of them overcame great obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 
go to school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But all were able to rise above 
these conditions and forge ahead toward 
their goal. 

These stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any ob- 
stacle in-the path to success, 

When They Were Boys contains 176 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in very readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


it is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
women in whom everyone is interested and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life. 

The women selected are as follows: 


Jane Addams Harriet Goodhue Hosmer 
Louisa M. Alcott Julia Ward Howe 
Susan B. Anthony Helen Keller 
Clara Barton Maria Mitchell 
Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Alice Freeman Palmer 
ecilia Beaux Maud Powell 
Evangeline Booth Ellen H. Richards 
Frances Hodgson Burnett Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
rine Bement Davis Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Grace Hoadley Dodge Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Alice Cunningham Fletcher Frances E. Willard 
uise Homer Ella Flagg Young 


When They Were Girls furnishes sup- 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its lessons 
to the young reader. 

_ When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 
ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 

York and by the school authorities of a very 

large number of cities, villages and districts 

throughout the United States. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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March’s Page For Teachers |; 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 
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e 
Primary and Busy-Work Materials 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS No. 244. Figures and 
printed on both sides tl “ i type, 
number building. “4 ‘Per i a ae. aa av 
KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 256. 
Designed for “‘tlash’”’ or rapid drill exercises 


arithmetical signs, 
For pupil's use in 


OF AMERICA 


M tARCH BI BROTHER S 














an lpwaeee for teacher’s use. Includes combinations of 

pet ber lity inside the addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division tables, Per set, 30 cents. 

IDEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247. Cap- 

itals, small letters and punctuation marks, 


Printed in large, clear type on both sides of the card. Per box, 20 cents. 
IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDER No. 245. Over 250 primer and first 
reader words, Ss ‘eon printed in first reader type on both sides 


of cardboard, Per box, 20 c 
INDUSTRIAL WEAVING MATs. 
tinted construction paper with 
fringes are of assurted colors, 
the mats. Three numbers: 
oO. 5. 25 Gray Mats, size 7x 7 
fringes, assorted colors, 38 cents. 
126. 25 Brown Mats, 
and fringes, assorted colors. 


Made_of 
%-inch slits, The 
which contrast with 


inches, and 


7x7 inches, 





24 Mats, assorted colors, “size 6% 
6% inches, and fringes, six standard colors. "36 
cents, 

IDEAL SEWING CARDS. SET I. Fifty designs, sim- - iin, 
ple in outline and interesting in subject. Printed on heavy, ccs \ 4 aa 
firm board. Per set, 25 cents. Se aly ae 

‘ ? 


PRICKED SEWING CARDs. 


7 
Attractive designs, printed / SZ 
in light gray ink on extra quality cardboard and pricked.| Two numbers: VP < Yi> 





Set B. Cards 3 % inches square. 100 assorted designs in a box, Per set, 50 cents. Pe 4 
Set C. Cards 4x5% inches. 100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 75 cents. WA \ Vv 
r ., iv 
PEG BOARDS ANDPEGS. Ou \ \t 
Peg Boards are made of 3-ply built 8 
up stock, punched with 100 evenly HF 
spaced holes, The Pegs are carefully tH 
| made and colored. \j 
| No. 66. 6x6 inch board, 25 cents, postpaid. One 
| dozen, $2.40, postage extra. 
| No. 660. 1000 small round pegs. Per box, 40 cents. 
STICKS FOR STICK LAYING. No. 155. Perfectly 


Assorted lengths, 


sftare sticks and eo cut in length, 
Six colors. 


1 to 5 inches. 200 of each length in a box, 
Per box, 40 cents. 








PARQUETRY BLOCKS. Wooden tablets made in half 
—_— fo diamonds and colored in six standard colors. 
Two numbers: 








No. 700. 80 blocks. Per box, 25 cents. 
No. 701. 250 blocks, Per box, 40 cents. 
DRAWINGS TO COLOR. Set of 50 designs, printed on separate sheets of water 
color paper, 6x 9 inches, Per set, 25 cents. 
; BIRDS TO COLOR. —_ o 10 different birds, drawn from nature, On paper 
Mia, 6 x9 inches, _Per set, 15 c 
(a CALENDARS TO COLOR. * Studies of child life combined —. seleden forms for 
ae | each month of the year. Set of 12 Soulane, each 6x 9 inches, r cet, 
is CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR. a of | calendar the ets and a cover, 
ee" : with floral designs, _ Similar to aoe Per s 15 ce 
LANDSCAP TO CO “ Set -< Jo" pe a , Similar in size and 
quality to items above. Per 15 ¢ 
FLOWERS TO COLOR. ‘Set of fo" tovely drawings. Uniform in size and quality 


to item above. Per set, 15 cents, 
HUMPTY DUMPTY STAND-UPS, 





Set of = outline drawings, When colored and 











{ |i / cut-out pretty toys are made, _ Print- 
\__ Ait ed on construction paper, 7% x9 
Kingrrsner inches, Per set, 25 cents. 
JOINTED ANIMALS. Set of 10 different animals 
drawn in sections, to be cut-out and jointed, making 
movable toys. Printed on a good quality cardboard 7 x 9 


inches. Paper fasteners furnished with each set. * Per 





set, 35 cents. 

IDEAL SILHOUETTE DESIGNS. 20 sheets of black sil- 
houette paper, 10x 12 inches, with outline drawings printed 
on the reverse side. Per set, 25 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES. 12 artistic drawings in 
outline of Motier Goose favorites, printed on the white reverse 
side of silhouette paper, 10x 12 inches. To be cut-out and 
mounted. Per set, 25 cents. 

FABLES IN SILHOUETTE. 12 sheets of silhouette paper, 10 x 12 mecine, with outline drawings on the 
reverse side representing 12 of the best known fables. Per set, 25 cents 


SILHOUETTE PAPER. Extra fine black coated paper for silhouette cutting. 





Three sizes: 


No. 830. 5x5 inches. 100 sheets, 25 cents. No. 832. 20x 24 inches. 1 sheet on a mailing tube, 
No. 831. 6x9inches. 50 sheets, 30 cents. 10 cents. 12 sheets on a mailing tube, 50 cents. 





CHILD LIFE BUILT-UP POSTERS. A new idea in 


pester work, designed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Set of 
10 sheets heavy construction paper, 9 x 12 inches, upon 


Which are printed the full outlines of the posters’ to be 
Inuit up. The set also includes sheets of various colored 
coated paper, printed in outline so that each color may 
be cut-out and mounted in its proper place. Directions 
With each set. Per set, 50 cents. 
Tniform in. size 
Set contains 10 beau- 
Per cet, 50 cents 

BIRD BUILT-UP POSTERS. 
Similar in size and quality to the 


FLOWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. 
and quality to the above item. 
tiiul tlower studies, 

4 


above. 10 bright colored pictures of 
beautiful birds, Per sot, 50 cents. 
AND BASKETS TO 


BOXE 
COLOR AND CUT. Set of 12 boxes 
and baskets, some of the designs 
suitable for special seasons, printed 
on heavy construction a: 9x12 
inches, Per set, 25 cen 

MOUNTING BOOK. 
cover, attractively printed. 

ED AL TOY 











ARR ERROR GR, 





Made of light brown construction paper with a darker brown 
20 leaves (40 pages), Size, 9 x 12 inches, Each, 20 cents 
MONEY. More than 170 pieces, Coins printed on both 

nis box, 40 cents 
LLS. Strong envelope —— 80 Toy Ps. 
printed on_a good grade hi paper of a standard size, Per envelope, 10 c 
DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Any color, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 
per dozen folds. 
dozen Toldse es DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
n folds, 
CUT-OUT evans, size of — 
Per box of 100 of a color, 10 c 





sides of tough cardboard, 
EDUCATIONAL TOY B _ ween sate 





Designs for all occasions, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per 


ae silver, red, blue, green, yellow and black; gummed. 


P Scola” ee presse, % inch, Ee, silver, red, blue and green; gummed, Per box of 100 
of a color 
CUT-OUT ‘STARS, 1 Y4 inch, Gold, silver, red, blue and green; gummed, Per box of 100 





“ color, 20 ¢ 


AMERICAN FLAGS, % inch. Exact colors. Gummed. Per box of 50 flags, 10 cents. 


Water Color Paints, Crayons, Etc. 


PRANG BOX No. 3A. Contains four dry cakes—red, blue, yellow and black; also one No, 7 brush. In 
metal pox. Per box, 40 cents. Per dozen boxes, $3. 60, postage extra. (3 Ibs. 
f ANG BOX No. 8 © age eight semi- -moist pans, different colors, and one No, 7 brush. In meta! 
= ar ° box, 50 cents, Per dozen boxes, $4.50, postage extra. (4 Ibs. 
CUPS. Gold lacquered, heavy roll edge. Per dozen, 50 cents, postage oe, (1 Ib.) 


PAINT BRUSHES. No. 7. Standard size, full camel's hair. Per dozen, 60 ce 

N re) No. 3. Highest grade wax crayon, eight crayons, different yo Per box, 10 
dozen poses. i? 

ANG CRAYOGRAP No. 9. A real artist’s crayon, hard pressed. Will outlast any wax crayon. 


Eight crayons, Aiton colors, Per box, 10 cents. Per dozen boxes, $1.00. 








A Large Flag For Your School 


This flag is made of strong, grade cotton bunting, 
strictly fast Government colors, machine sewed. 
Size, 5x 8 feet. It is protected from fraying or 
rippii.g at the end by a double hem, stitched with 


four rows of stitching; has canvas headings and MARC 
grommets, — All flags have full number of stars. 
Each, $1.98. 
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Rafhia and Reed 


NATURAL REED. Not supplied in less 
a one-pound packages, 





Per | 


No. 1. Fine. -» $1.10, postage extra. 

No. 2. Melium, pl Ib., $1 ‘00, Postage extra, 

No. 3. Medium coarse. Per 95 cents, postage extra, 
No. 4. Coarse, Per Ib., 90 mle. postage extra. 

Ne. 6. ,Very coarse, Per Ib., 80 cents, postese extra. 
Fiat. %4-inch wide. Per Ib., 75 cents, postage extra. 


Ten per cent. discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 
Highest grade. Per Ib. 22 cents, postage extra. 





| COLORED RAFFIA, Any color. Not supplied in less than 1% -lb. 
| packages, Per Ib., 90 cents, postage extra. 
| Ten per cent, discount on orders for five pounds, 

Manual on basketry, 120 illustrations, 60 cts. 


| BASKET MAKING. 
| Plastine or Modeling Clay 


A clean and antiseptic modeling material, unaffected climate, 
ade in eleven colors: red, blue, yellow, green, 

Not less than a half pound of a color sold, Per pound, 3 
OOLS. A textbook for teachers giving a complete cour 


PLASTINE. by and 
ready for instant use. i 
gray, gray-green, cream and white, 

MODELING IN PUBLIC SCH 
60 cents. 


Hektographs and Accessories 


Note size, 6% x 10 inches, $1.65, postage extra. 
Latiet size, 10x 12 inches, Pa 80, postage extra. 


plastics. Illustrated. 


(3 i 


He PR ke pee te No, 510. x. 
{ 


APH No. 511. 





HEKTOGRAPH —_— No. 513. Note size, 54% x8} inches. In packages of it 
postage extra. (3 Ib 
HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 514, Letter size, 8% x11 inches. In packages of 5 
postage outre. ° je.) 
| HEKTOGRAP Any color. Per bottle, 45 cents. 


Size 8%x11 inches: purple. Per dozen sheet 


School Papers 


HEKTOGRAPH CARBON PAPER. 


. 





PRINT OR Anrrie ree PAPER. Medium weight, joose sheets for pencil we 
sheets to a package. Two sizes. 
No. 404. Gx ‘inches. Per Li 30 cents, postage extra, (3% lbs.) 
No. 408. 9 x 12 fpches, Per pkg., 60 cents, postage extra. (5 Ibs.) 

PRACTICE PAPER No. 610. Suitable for ink, faint ruied, size 8 x 10% inches, 


(3 Ibs 


light brown, dark brown, 


rk, 





and 
terra cotta, 
5 cts., postage extra. 
se in modeling with 


always plastic 


nat 
bs. 
10 sheets, 40 cents, 


00 sheets, 80 cents, 


s, 75 cents. 


not ruled, 500 


Neatly punched for 








binding. Per package of °% 50 sheets, 60 cents, postage extra. ante 
FOOLSCAP No. 620. test quality paper, single sheets, 8x 12% inches, Per package of 500 sheets, 
90 cents, postage extra, (6 lbs.) 
Drawing and Water Color Papers 
000 Sheets in each package, Postage exia. GOxin, |Weight (YxTP2 an.) Weinstt 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, sed for practice Co ar | $0.45 3 Ibs. $0.90 6 Ibs, 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, & VOTY POPUlAr POPET. wc ccccveses .60 | # Ibs. | 1.20 | § Ibs, 
No. 318. Gray, heavy weight, good, clear color...........+.606: 60 | 1 Ibs | 4.20 1 8 Ibs, 
No. 308. White, low priced, but PET IO a a a are ane .60 $ Ibs 1.20 | 6 Ibs, 
No. 304. White, good quality, stands erasing well... ........5555. -75 | 4 Ibs. 1.50 S Ibs. 
No. 312. White. extra 1_heavy, for water color or India_ink 1.00 | 4 Ibs 2.00 8 ibs 





Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 


Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, charcoa 
1 for bac kground sketches, designs, etc. Purnished 


colors, 
color 


1 and water 
in following 


as well as for construction work, Sec sage Rep ae 

- Br e = ght Green oO. - avender e sight Brown 

No. 2 terra C ‘otta Ne. 5 - ioe a co ‘ No. 12—Royal Purple No. 17—Dark Brown 

No. 3—Orange ae o. 8 — Laight B lue No. 13-— Pearl Gray No. 18—Vink (Rose) 
No. 4—Yellow No. 9 - ue No. 14-—Steel Gray No. 19—-White 
No. 5-——Gray Green No. So—Dark Blue No. 15—Tan : No. 20 Black 

Sold in packages of one tint, your se ‘lection, or in packages of assorted tints, our se lection; that is, at t! 

cannot pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, etc, As sorted packages ar 


reduced price we 


well mixed, os saaat : ¢ 
Size 9x12, 50 sheets, 30 cents, postage extra, Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


Size 24x36, 10 sheets, 50 cents, postage extra, Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 
Sample booklet showing colors, free on request. 


Simple Construction Work in Paper and 


A book which every teacher should own, Most 
complete instruction given for paper cutting and 
tolding. Contains 32 full-page working — detail 
drawings drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed ; 
also over 100 objects described and pictured, 69 
pages, 9x 12_ inches, Sound in stiff cardboard 
covers, $1. . 


Scissors, Card Punches, 


Fasteners, Paste, Etc. 
BLUNT-POINTED SCISSORS, No. 10. 4-inch, 





Japanned handles, ami: — Per dozen, 
4.20, postage extra. a 
’ SHARP -POINTE D SCISSORS. No. 87. _5- 

Per doz- 


inch, 0° nickel-plated, superior grade, 


ostage extra, (1 Ib.) 
CARD BONG P| No. 2. 5-inch, wom of steel, 
nickel- ated. er round bol. as reser- 
voir which collects all piercings, , 65 cents. 
CROWN PAPER FASTE crs _ brass 


conearee tion work, etc. 


fasteners used for cut-outs, . 
Per envelope of 


% inch long, aps Con head, 
100 fasteners, 20 c ‘ 
EM R CLIPS. Hold together papers, manuscripts, etc, 
ents. 
cartonvl 100) lips, No. 3! Cut out of one piece of steel, %-inch diameter. Per box 
RUBBER BANDS. No. 500. (Contains 60 rubber bands, me sizes. Per box, 1 
CICO LIQUID 





PASTE. Always ready for use, does not dry up. Spreader tube, individual 
DENNISON’S MUCIL LAGE. A light adhesive, always ready for use, Spreader tul 


Each, 15 cents. 
Bells for Teachers 


Made of good quality metal. 
Diameter, 4 inches. 


CALL BELLS. Each, 25 cents. 


HAND BELLS. No. 6. 
Phonographs 
MARCH’S MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH. 


celebrated Artois 
will play any dise 
America, Cabinet, 
inches, mahogany — finish, 


$20.00, expressage extra, 
MARCH’S PORTABLE PHO- 


Equipped with the 
Reproducer and 
record made in 
Hx 1i2x6 
Price, 


















Per box of 100 clips, 


Each, $1.00, postage extra, 


NOGRAPH. The same epee 
graph, described above, in a. car- 
rying case. It is light in 
didly constructed. Carr 
ered with black leathers 
tains a compartment for 
ords, Case size, 15x 
Price, $25.00, 
FREE SERVICE. W 
or replace all broken p: 
the above phonographs a 
one year from date of 


Cardboard 





10 cents. Per 
of 100, 15 cents. 
2 cents. 

size. Each, 12 cts, 


vw, individual size. 





weight and splen 
ying case 18 COV 
‘tte; the lid con 
holding six ree 
13x8% _ inches, 


expressage extra. 


e agree to repair 
urts on either of 
t any time within 
purchase, 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid except where postage extra is specifically mentioned. When postage is extra, 


simply remit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 


We will refund any amount overpaid. 


When your express office differs 


from your post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 





Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Your Playground Equipped With All 
Necessary Sporting Outfit 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





VOLLEY BALL 





BASKET BALL 





STRIKING BAG 


FOOT BALL 
y eportee A your pupils to indulge freely in both outdoor and indoor 


sports. A teacher can help the children to become healthier and 

sturdier citizens by providing them with all the playground amusements. 
A game of ball is always enjoyed and gives the best returns to both pupil and 
teacher. To the pupil, it gives quick thought for action and a sense of fair 
play, and to the teacher, it gives a return of good work in the class room that 
she has worked and hoped for. 

If you cannot count yourself among the hundreds of delighted teachers from 
whom we have received letters of appreciation, you should no longer delay in 
taking advantage of our wonderful offer. All our goods are of the best quality 
and are entirely as represented. 


READ CAREFULLY 


We are giving absolutely free, one genuine cowhide leather FOOT BALL, 
BASKET BALL, or VOLLEY BALL, all of which are regulation size and are 
fitted with best quality gum rubber bladder. We can also supply framed 
Portraits, complete with glass, of our Presidents Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, 
Lincoln or Roosevelt, also Benjamin Franklin. 

At your request we will mail you one gross, 144 lead pencils, postage prepaid 
(we handle only “Clover”? Pencils which are the most popular pencils used), 


*|| mmmmers4 2 AMEVEAN CLOVL'I 





to be sold by your pupils for five cents each, and immediately upon receipt of 
$7.20 (the proceeds of same), we will mail you FREE, (postage prepaid) 
either the genuine cowhide leather FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, VOLLEY 
BALL, or a five by eight (5x8) foot AMERICAN FLAG, cotton bunting, sewed 
stripes, printed stars, or a Portrait of any one of the above mentioned Presi- 
dents or of Franklin in a 14x20 circassian walnut frame with glass complete. 

For the sale of 1% gross, 216 lead pencils, which amounts to $10.80, we can 
supply you with a genuine cowhide leather STRIKING BAG, or an AMERICAN 
FLAG, or a Portrait with either the FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, or VOL- 
LEY BALL. 

TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for her pupils to sell, we will 
present an ever-sharp checking pencil fitted with blue lead as per illustration. 
This checking pencil is a most useful article for a teacher in her work. 


TO THE: BOY AND 
GIRL selling the largest 
number of pencils, we will award an additional prize of a beautifully fitted 
mechanical pocket pencil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, each 
one having a full supply of refill leads in the barrel. 


BOY’S PENCIL WITH 
CLIP ATTACHED 








|}, mend Te 








GIRL’S PENCIL WITH 
RING ATTACHED 


Kindly read this offer to your pupils, and if they are willing, fill in the 
attached order and mail to us at once. . ; 





SCHOOL DECORATION CO., 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please mail gross of lead pencils to be sold by my pupils at 
five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE A Se 


prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the mechanical checking pen- 
cil for the teacher, and two mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 





State articles wanted 





State 








P. O. Address 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Schools Forward Public 


Recreation 


A certain community of 10,000 peo- 
ple has been using for the past twenty- 
five years a well-ventilated, fireproof 
schoolhouse which is flanked in the 
front by a velvety lawn. One flagpole 
with a flying flag has graced that lawn 
—and nothing more. The homes near 
the school have either small yards or 
no yards, so the smooth space has of- 
fered a great temptation to play. But 
encroaching on the grass has been a 
crime of magnitude—punishable by 
reprimand in the principal’s sanctum. 

Now a new school is being built in 
that community on a tract of seven 
acres. Playgrounds and an athletic 
field are being laid out. In the school 
will be a large and well-equipped gym- 
nasium, club rooms and an auditorium 
which will be open to the use of the 
community. 

This is typical of a change in senti- 
ment toward recreation on the part of 
schools all over America in recent 
years. Schools now minister to the 
growing body as well as the growing 
mind, and to the advancement of com- 
munity health and expression through 
wholesome recreation. 

Prior to 1906, only forty-one cities 
had playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters under leadership. In 1923, ac- 
cording to the latest Year Book of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 680 cities have them. 
Boards of education were named as 
the managing authorities of public rec- 
reation systems in 127 of these cities. 
In eleven additional cities school boards 
combine with other municipal bodies 
in managing such systems. This is a 
gain of almost 275 per cent over ten 
years ago. Only thirty-four school 
boards were reported as administering 
recreation systems in 1913. 

In many cases the recreation sys- 
tems under the control of boards of 
education consist of more than chil- 
dren’s playgrounds in conjunction 
with the schools. They include year- 
round community playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields, vacation playgrounds and 
often recreation centers for adults. 

Each year more and more school 
recreation facilities are working full 
time; for communities are realizing 
that the public funds invested in school 
property are not bringing the utmost 
returns if the schoolhouse is idle at 
night. Three times as many schools 
are now open for the evening recrea- 
tion of the community as were open 
ten years ago. In 1913 the number 
was 3868 schools in 196 communities. 
Working boys and girls, fathers and 
mothers are enjoying at night the 
healthful fun which school gymnas- 
iums, swimming pools and recreation 
rooms offer to children during the day. 

In a certain city at an evening-cen- 
ter meeting came testimony from one 
who might well be hostile to keeping 
the school open evenings because of the 
extra work involved. The school jan- 
itor rose unexpectedly from the back 
of the room and said, “I want this cit- 
izens’ meeting to understand that the 
opening of this here school building 
evenings has done more for the young 
fellers of the Bullfrog Alley Bunch than 
anything that has ever happened since 
I come to live in this neighborhood. At 
first I thought they’d wreck the build- 
ing, what with tampering with the elec- 
tric lights and putting the bubble foun- 
tains out of business. But now you’d 
oughter see them! They come in more 
orderly than the school children them- 
selves. You’d oughter.see them set- 
tin’ quiet’ in the basement playin’ 
checkers.” 

In Oakland, California, hundreds of 
grammar and high school girls join in 
spontaneous team play at play days 
conducted twice a week by the city’s 
Department of Recreation. The pro- 
grams include posture parades, sing- 
ing games, folk dances, relay races 
and match games of baseball, nine 
count basketball, volley ball, liberty 
bat ball and long ball. No finals are 





Baseball and athletic supplies of all 
kinds given free for our pencil sales, 
Read Page: Seven: Se 


September 1924 











Helpful New Books| 


For Teachers and Pupils 





| 
| 


Problems Without Figures | 


A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Every teacher who has observed class 
explanations in arithmetic will agree tiat 
the pupil is. apt to consider the figures, 
their computation, and the required numer- 
ical result rather than the principles in- 
volved which, if correctly applied, will 
solve any similar problem. 


Problems Without Figures is the title of ; 
a new book which has been prepared io | 
meet these conditions by supplying prob- | 


lems so worded that the pupil is required 


to read the thought before he can give the | 


solution. 


In fact, they are thought prob- | 


lems and to solve them gives the pupil a | 


clearness in reasoning and an accuracy in 
statement that will greatly assist him in 
pursuing his regular course in mathemat- 
ics, as well as other subjects of study. 


Problems Without Figures contains 618 | 


problems for grades three to eight inclu- 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic in 
these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use, 


48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 


cloth covers. 


PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, | 


$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per | 


copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 


to Follow 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 
textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on 


the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth | 


Grade, the teacher will find it usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides 
as much of drill material as can be em- 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 
need that this Drill Book has been pre- 
pared. The author was Mathematics Critic 
in Training in Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The comprehensive character of the bock 
is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meas- 
urements ; Squares and Roots; Percentage ; 
Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions ; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. 

Answers to all the problems are given 
at the back of the book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, 
$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 28 cents per 

copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Thelma 
Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, [owa 

The Efficiency Speller has grown out of 
the experience gained by the authors in 
the teaching of this subject and in the 
conduct of spelling contests, local and 





state. The name truly describes the book. | 


The use of it will make for etticiency in 
this subject. 


The lists of words given are largely clas- | 
sified according to use and association | 
rather than according to length and diili- | 


culty. These classifications include Busi- 
ness Terms of various sorts, Grammatical, 


Zoological, Botanical, Mathematical, Mili- | 


tary, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antv- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words Liable to be 
Mispronounced. In addition are severa! 
separate lists arranged for Tests and spec- 


ial lists adapted for Review. Also included | 


are the Jones’ One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, the 
Studebaker Test Lists by Grades, the Buck- 
ingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, the Use of the Dic- 
tionary, Accent, Capitals, the use of Pre- 
fixes and Suttixes and Silent Letters are 
given. There are also suggested rules for 
Contests—school, district, county and state. 
A practical, efficent speller based on the 


best methods and useful for both teacher 


and pupils. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 


PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, | 


$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 


copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. | 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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music in the schools. 











Chicago, Ill. 








You can organize 
aKinder Symphony 


UT music into the schools but do 
it with practical instruments espe- 
cially designed for the school room 
needs. The Ludwig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments are designed 
the special purpose of encouraging 


Write for this pictorially illustrated 
circular showing what other schools 
are doing. It costs you nothing 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
( Drum Makers to the Profession 
1614 N. Lincoln Street 
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OUR 


That your 


but crayon trouble? 


your blackboards. 


Established 1835 


“HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS 


Is built to meet a special service— 
Not to meet a price. 
DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? 


blackboard trouble 
might not be blackboard trouble 


Try “Hygieia” Dustless and you 
will have no more trouble with 


Insist on our products. They are 
the best. 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 











| Booklets 


| more, 
|ic in lots of ten or more. 


of ten or more, 
{for $1.00. 


pared, 
| care, 


graded 


|Catalogue sent on request. 


THE BRITTON PRINTING 
812 Huron Road 


‘Britton Supplementary 


| Arithmetic booklets, second to eighth grade 
|inelusive, 10e each, 7c in lots of ten or 
| Answer books 15c each. 
booklets fifth and sixth grades, 10c each, 
‘ Grammar exer- 
cises, 96 pages and cover, 15c each in lots 
Complete set of the above 


Britton Supplementary Booklets are pre- 
and edited with extreme 
The problems and exercises are new 
and are fitted perfectly for each grade. 


Language 


COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 

















READINGS & PLAYS 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Send for Cataloy 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN co., 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 














We willsend you 


nd-hand coy 

Schools and Te achers, Send usa trial order. 
position. We will accept any new or second- 
books, Dictionaries and 

selable with us, Send list for our offer. 


3 e id any school or college book u; 
ot the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we 
ond-hand y]. We will open an account with School Boards 
et 


Mention your offic! 
ool or college 
cash if 


Translations in exchange, or buy for 


Sarnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. A 


package containing directions and 
room sufficierit for from 1 to 2 


supplies for , a 


years now on sale. 


Order to-day or write for free booklet. 
uplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 





Your guess is as good as another’s, 
Read Page Seven and get your share 


of the $325.00. 





played in any game, therefore there 
are no city championships. 

The community play leader is an al- 
ly of the teacher in training children 
for good citizenship and usefulness. 
This statement from a community play 
leader in Grand Junction, Colorado, is 
indicative of the work being done all 
over America by the 12,282 men and 
women whom 680 communities report 
they employ to direct their leisure time 
activities: “In the fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth grades I have provided games 
that mean co-operation, and thus the 
building of citizenship. Children who 
have never played a game of that kind 
before are joining in and finding un- 
dreamed-of joy.” 


September in the Country 


A few more days and then the call 
to return to the schoolroom will be 
answered by over 300,000 rural boys 
and girls throughout the land. Most 
of them will enter buildings freshly 
cleaned, some redecorated, to make 
them more pleasant and suitable “tem- 
ples of learning.” A few will enter 
new buildings dedicated “to the service 
of the community and to the common 
cause of a better life for all.” 

Most of this youthful throng are 
eager to return and join their school 
friends. Many will enter advanced 
grades with new fields of study to ex- 
plore and will have new _ teachers. 
About one fifth of them will be enter- 
ing school for the first time, some in 
new communities into which they have 
moved. 

Everything possible should be done 
to make the first week a red-letter week 
for the beginners and the newcomers, 
since first impressions are lasting 
impressions. A favorable attitude to- 
ward school and community gained dur- 
ing these first few days will largely 
determine the wholeheartedness with 
which these pupils will enter into co- 
operation with the school and its en- 
larged society. 

Just as first impressions largely de- 
termine the attitude of the pupils, so 
do they affect the teacher. The teach- 
er should become an integral part of 
the community during her period of 
tenure. Most teachers realize this 
and are glad to respond to the welcome 
extended them by the community. The 
teacher will not only be happier but, in 
increased service, she will repay the 
community for any efforts expended in 
her behalf.—Rural Schools Division, 
Bureau of Education. 


Remain in School Until 16 


As a step toward living down the 
charge that we are “a nation of sixth 
graders,” many states have passed laws 
requiring children to remain in school 
until they have finished the eighth 
grade, or until they have reached the 
age of 16. Kansas and Wyoming have 
recently added this requirement to their 
laws. In both of these states the child- 
labor law was amended to provide that 
a child must not be employed until 
he has reached the age of 14 and has 
completed the eighth grade at school. 
Between the ages of 14 and 16 a child 
may work at certain occupations if he 
has been granted a work permit. This 
permit will be granted only to pupils 
who have completed the first eight 
grades. Children younger than 16 who 
have not completed the eighth grade 
must be kept in school by their parents 
under penalty of the law. In Wyoming 
the county superintendents have been 
authorized to act as truant officers, and 
their salaries were raised to compen- 
sate them for the new duties. 





Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
-—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page Seven. 
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$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What's Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 










o 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE “ 


7 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it 17 
today—now, at once. We will immediately send a 

you a free list of U. S. Government positions »~ 

now obtainable by teachers; also free copy .7° FRANKLIN 
of our illustrated book, “How to get a )@ INSTITUTE, 
Dept. N245 


Government Position’; we will also .4 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


explain to you our proposition of , 

FREE COACHING for exami- Pe 

nations—DO IT NOW—This 7 Gentlemen: Send me, at once, 
investment of two cents yy” and entirely without charge or any 


for a postage stamp ,@ obligation on my part, list of U. S. 
may change your y Government big paid positions now ob- 
entire future # tainable by teachers. Advise me also regard- 
life. ing the salaries, hours, work, vacation and tel! 
7  mehowI can get a position, sending me also free 
Ps specimen examination questions, 
PA 

a ail 





? “ Address 
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PRACTICAL 


ET the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical Draw- 
ing Books, but also a complete line of quality school supplies and 
school art materials at wholesale prices. 
from our extensive line. A post card request will bring our new 1924- 
1925 catalog, replete with useful information about things for the 
Incidentally, there are many new items, 
your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. N-9 at our nearest office. 


modern school. 


Practical Drawing Books 


Twenty-eight years ago there existed a need for 
series: of school 


a teachable 


drawi 
was then that the first PRACTICAL DRAWING 


BOOKS appeared, 


ING BOOKS, Revised Modern. Arts Course, are 
America’s most extensively used series, 

If you are interested in these theroughly mod- 
ern usable books, write*to-day for descriptive mut- 
ter. Better still, send $1.50 for a sample set of 


eight books (Grades 1 to 
wurded postpaid. 


Practical Writing Course 


THE NEW edition of Practical Writing Course 
has just come from the press, They are, we think, 
and attractive writin 
are strikingly 
from the average lifeless school writing texts. To 
use them is to stimulate interest in penmanship 
and to apply the principles to other branches in a 
manner that is pedagogically sound, 
the teacher is assisted greatly by our free man- 
uals and correspondence course, 

The price of a sample set of seven books (for 
7) is 80c, postpaid. 
erature and quantity prices will be sent on request. 


the most modern 


available to-day. | They 


grades 1 to 


“Craocolor’ 


(Postpaid 

No, 1A, pressed crayon, 8 

No, 1, pressed crayon, 8 
Price 


No. 2, wax crayon, 8 stic 
16 sticks to box, . 
No, 10, wax crayon, 6 sticks to box, Price. 
oe 3, wax, 8 


No, 3, wax crayon, 


Prang ‘‘Crayonex No. 
box. » 

Prang “Crayograph’’ No, 
sticks to box, 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE.,, 


Chicago 712. 


irawing books, box with a No, 7 brush. Postpaid....... 
Prang No, 8 or Kroma 88, 8 semi-moist half- 
To-day PRACTICAL DRAW- pans with a No, 7 brush. Postpaid.......' 50 


Teachers’ 


’ Crayons Papers 
“Practical’’_ Poster Paper, 9x 12, 18 assorted 
prices) colors, Per pkg. of 50 sheets, wt. 1 Ib. ..15 


Each. . 
Write for quantity prices. 


Practical Drawing Company 


Here are a few suggestions 


Write for 


Water Colors 


Prang No, 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 colors to 


Write for quantity prices. 


“Practical” Drawing Pencils 


vd) 7 <q Made of high-grade refined graphite. Excellent 
) , RB for school use. No, 1 (soft), per doz | 
. ‘ . No. 2 (medium), per doz, postpaid........ 50 


“Practical” Drawing Cards 
For use in_ primary grades, Twenty cards_ to 
set. Sets Nos, 1 and 2 simpler, Nos, 3 and 
more involved, Price per set postpaid...... oO 


“Practical” School Paste 
Holds fast—like Uncle Remus’ ‘Tar ~ o 


books 
ifferent 


hen, tuo, Half-pint cans, Each, postpaid......... J 
Pint cans. Each, postpaid............ .60 
Quart cans, _ Each, postpaid........... 1.00 
Gallon cans, Each, wt. 11 Ibs., postage extra 1.80 


ptethen Quantity discounts, 


“Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, solid colors, 
Per pkg. of 50 sheets, your choice of 33 
colors, wt. 1 JRECHTVECTT CC ETyY er TTY 

“Practical” Construction Paper, 9 x 12, 12 
qulcss assorted, Per pkg. of 25 sheets, wt, 


sticks to box, Price .40 
larger sticks to wer, 








ks to box. Price. ; 110 
..20 





Se Se rrr re err et here re 

sticks to White Drawing Paper, 6x9 _ inches, Per 

100 sheets, wt. 1 

Ibrawing Paper, 

BDO BRO, WEB TB, 6:0 :6-4.0.6:0:5 40.0 0 36 
Postage extra on papers. 


“x pressed” crayon ¥ 8 
10 pkg. 


1911 BRYAN STREET. 


. Dallas Texas. 






























The Junior 


An attractive, popular Apsco model 
used as standard equipment in 
many schools. Sharpens all sizes 
of pencils and crayons. Produces 
fine, medium or blunt points. Solid 
steel twin milling cutters guarantee 
lasting satisfaction. Equipped with 
other exclusive Apsco features. 


Autoline L i 
4 atve Pein Saanriatn 
iP; TENTED: 


For This Term--a Constant Supply 
of Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


Write for 
Booklet 


especially prepared for 
school officials and 
teachers. Contains 
many helpful sugges- 
tions. YOUR copy is 
ready. Send for it-NOW! 


Why compel pupils to handicap themselves by 
using dull, blunt and stubby pencils this coming 
term? Excellent writing cannot be obtained 
when such poor tools are used and harmful 
habits are formed which last throughout life. 
At Such Small Cost 
Install Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 


The eleven different models in the Apsco Line at a wide 
range of price, and each with exclusive distinctive features 
enable you to select the particular model best meeting 


your needs. The cost is so small and benefits so great-— 


why delay? 
Ask Your School Supply Dealer To 


Show You The Apsco Line—TODAY ! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company, 


1307 Garland Building, 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 





(a 





The 1924 Health Education 
Conference 


“The ultimate responsibility for the 
health education of the child lies with 
the classroom teacher.” The teacher 
is “the cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night” who will lead her chil- 
dren into the promised land of health 
and happiness. This was the opinion 
expressed by the educators, pediatri- 
cians, physicians, nurses, nutritionists 
and public health specialists from all 
geographical sections of the United 
States who attended the Health Edu- 
cation Conference at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
the week of June 23 to 28. 

This conference was arranged by the 
Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association, at 
the invitation of the: Department of 
Biology and Public Health of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. The 
members of the conference divided 
themselves into two main groups for 
the purpose of discussing how the 
teacher may best be helped to shoulder 
her great responsibility: The School 
Administration Section, of which Miss 
Emma Dolfinger, Health Education 
Division, American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, acted as chairman; and the 
Teacher Training Section, with George 
H. Black, principal of the Washington 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Washington, as chairman. Professor 
C. E. Turner of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology was chairman of 
the general sessions. 

Miss Mabel Bragg, assistant super- 
intendent of the Newton, Mass., Public 
Schools, struck the keynote of the con- 
ference when she said: “This is the 
most wonderful time in the world for 
health education to come into its own, 
for the school curricula are being made 
over to meet the physical, mental and 
spiritual needs of the individual child. 
Health must be taught and the people 
who are working out how it shall be 
done are the classroom teachers in the 
public schools. Some teachers say they 
haven’t time, but what is time for ex- 
cept to promote the physical, mental 
and spiritual life of the child? In order 
to do this, we must bring all the forces 
of the school administration into co- 
operation. We cannot wait for perfect 
organization and the development of 
perfect methods. One drawback in 
this movement is that we are not yet 
successfully using all the agencies at 
hand. We must take things as they 
are and see what can be done. If the 
principal, the classroom teacher, the 
parents, the doctor, the nurse and the 
physical educator all care, the child 
will care, and nothing can stop this 
health movement.” 


SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE 


A summary of the principles de- 
veloped and points emphasized at the 
conference was presented and adopted 
on the closing night. The recommen- 
dations in this summary were grouped 
under six main heads: (1) The per- 
sonal health of the teacher in service 
and the teacher in training; (2) The 
personal health of the pupil as pre- 
sented in a report on the duties of phy- 
sicians, nurses, teachers and parents in 
relation to the examination of the 
child; (3) The principles underlying 
the gradation of subject matter from 
kindergarten to college, and courses of 
study for the teacher in training; (4) 
The functions of the specialist in a 
school health program; (5) The care 
of the pre-school child; (6) Suggested 
tests for measuring certain results in 
health education. 

So far as the personal health of the 
teacher is concerned, little or no con- 
scious effort has been made to adminis- 
ter a school program which will con- 
serve the teacher’s health. However, 
the group expressed the opinion that no 
really good health work can be done 
until the teacher’s health is safe- 
guarded. Through her work with her 
pupils, especially in working out a 
recreation program, the teacher de- 
velops skill and interests which later 





Ideals beget ideas. The teacher who 
has high ideals will strive to find ways 
and means for clothing her ideals with 
reality. 


September 192) 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 














OF THE WORLD’ 
202 ALL IN ONE fax fuk Gia 15¢c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 
Abide With Me 
Alouette 
America 


Largo 
zast Rose of Summer 
zaugh Provoker, 


America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Bralins 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 
Dixie [Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With 
Farmer, The 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
ig | the Troubadour 
Go Di 
Our Native 
wan 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
The Herald Angels 
Sing {Tara's Halls 
Once Thro’ 


Home, Sweet_ Home 

How Can 1 Leave 

lluw D'Ye Do 

Tllinois 

Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming ’ 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jingle Bells f 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World 

Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep the jome Fires 
Burning 

Keller's American Hymn 

Killarney 


Thee 


vead, Kindly Light 

zightly Row 

zittle Bo-Peep 

sittle Man, A 

4och Lomond 

wong Trail, The 

wreley, The 

4ove'’s Old Sweet Song 

auther’s Cradle Hynn 

facDonald’s Farm 

farch of Men of Harlech 

farseillaise Hymn 

ferrily, Merrily (Round) 

Michigan, My Michigan 

Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie { Thee 

My Faith Looks Ij to 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Nearer, My God, to Thee 

O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem 

O Me! OMy! (A Toast) 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken_ Bucket, The 

—- Christian — Sol- 
i 


ers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the Crad'e of 
the Deep 
Scotland’s 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi , 
Spanish Cavalier,The | The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low | iot 
Swing Low, Sweet = (liur- 
There’s Music in the Air 


The 





Burning 


nree Kings of 


When the Swallows 
Ilomeward Fly ; 
When You and Were 

Young, Maggie _ 
While Shepherds Watclied 


Their Blocks . 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 
The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 





6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 


at one time, to be shipped to one address, 4 . 


special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser, 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You. ) 
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By Joseph o: ay, ~ Over 300 exercises, 
rang ged day by oe Cloth, 254 pages 
| ST ie fORY GEMS. 

i ¢ B. ; 400 choice quotations, 


| Cloth Bound Story Readers 


+ 





7, 





Like Po- Do" Stories, 


Land. 
Sindelar. 


Lands. _ Sindelar. 


Story of the American Flag. gallows. eee 
Tanglewood Animals, The. Flor: 

Teenie Weenie Land. Donahey- Baker 
Teenie Weenies, The. _ Donahey-Baker..... 
Two Indian Children of Long Ago. Taylor.. 


Dictionaries, Atlas, Encylopedia 


Dictionary. (Latest 


over 6000 


dictionary, 





lustration 

Webster’s 
tionaries. 
Cloth Bound: 





on 
wiamenaney School Biition: 
Webster's Modern Dictionary 
The New National Encyclopedia, 
7% inches, each over 500 pages, 
pnp _— 
age 
New International Atlas of the World. 
tion, ‘loth, 224 pages, illustrated, 
inches, Special price (Postage extra) . 1. 


Sex Education 


Herself 


What A Young Woman Himself 


Ought to Know Public Schools .... 


By Mrs Mary W 


Man Ought to 


What A Young Woman Ought toKnow 


Cloth, over 
each, Per copy.... 


School Song Books 


Best Primary Songs 

Kindergarten and Primary Songs. . 

Merry, Melodies 

| New Common-School Song Book, Board covers 
| Silvery_ Notes 

| Songs We Like Best. 

| Weaver’s New School Songs 

| 

| 





Plan Books 
Games 
NYeveu Mo) ad (a 





Morning Exercises For All the Year 


ar- 


0 
By p cae S C. Sindelar. 
Paper, 93 pp. .30 


4 tana Children. 
= 


Child’s’ bina oruigy 


The. 


Nixie » jn “Manners- 
Sindelar. -70 
Nixie puny in Workaday- 


Nonsense Rhymes and Ani- 

mal Stories.Deming .65 
-70 
.70 
-70 


-70 
-70 


Webster’s New Poternational 
edl- 

Buff buckram bind- 
ing, indexed, 2700 pages, 
illustrations. 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
(New edition). 

Buckram binding, indexed. 
2120 pages, over 5000 il- 


New Standard Dic- 
For pupils’ use. 


as Common ches 


8 volumes, 5% x 
1000 iilus- 
Special price, per bee (Post- 
“New Edi- 
hans x15 
9 


Teaching Sex Hygiene in the 
.65 
What A Young Woman Ought 

to Know—What A Young 
Know— 
What A Young Wife Ought 
to Know—What A Young 
Husband Ought to Know— 
200 = pages 
1.35 


Game Books 
Children’s Singing Games 
Popular Folk Games and ane 
es 

Two Hundred Games 
Teach. Smith. Cloth, 154 
pages, with music... .0 

Language Games for All Grades. 
ee Cloth, 90 pages 


Games and Rhymes for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First 
Four Grades, Deming. Cloth, 
123 pages .85 

Moody Number Games. _ In card- 


Laue @ SMITH boss box. wertes I — 





ach 
Number Games for Primary Grades, 


Cloth, 123 pag 
Number Stories. “Cloth, 205 pages 


Letter, Number, Word and Sentence Cards 


ey 35 





Father Thrift ‘and His 
F. F Sin- 
: -70 

Smith . -70 


Per des. $0. 2 


Alphabet or Letter Cards, in sheets. 
Per set. 


Alphabet or Letter Cards, in strips, 
Alphabet or Letter Cards, in boxes, 
Arithmetic or No, Cards, in sheets, 
Arithmetic or No. Cards, in strips, 
Arithmetic or_No, Cards, in boxes, Per box. 
Domino No. Cards, Per envelope (12 sheets) 
Kibbe Number Drill Cards. Per box 
Phonic Word Builder, in strips. 

Phonic Word Builder, in boxes, Per box.. 
Primary Sentence Strips. Per set... 
Primary Sentence Builder, Per box 


Kindergarten Materials 
(Postage extra) 
Colored Sticks for Stick Laying: No»102 Assort- 
ed lengths, 1 to 5 inches, er box $0.40 
Outline Pricked Sewing Cards: vo. 179B 100 
cards, 4x5% in. Per box .80. No. 193B 100 
cards, 34%x3% in, fer box 40. No. 1938C 
100 cards, 4x 5% in. Per box .6 
Sewing Card Needles, Blunt points. Large eyes. 
Per paper_of 25 _ 
Silkateen. For sewing cards. 
assorted colors. Per b 
Paper W eaving g 
Package contains 
12 mats and 12 fringes 
- assorted colors, 
0. if oi 


Weaving $ 
tinted construction 
paper: 

No, A-24 mats 
colors — with 34 
% in. slits. Per pkg. 

100 strips to phe. 


assorted 
fringes 
in six standard colors. 
Paper reed for __ making. 
Aaserse colon, in. w 
No. WwW bade beads, in, 
Ba, * “beren six colors. Per box 
ics 4 6x wh in, Hardwood varnished peg oe 


No. 
Per hee 

No. 665 3000 * Small 
Per_ box 


Colored cubes, 27 in box, 
Colored cubes, 100 in box. Per box..... 
Plain cubes, 190 in box, Per box... : 
12 inch Educational clock dial 

Toy Money. Total contents over $290. Per box 
Parquetry blocks, Six colors, 80 wooden forms 


Other Teachers Books 
Art of Class Management and Dieeipiae. 
Cloth, 115  pages.. ° .$1 
How to Teach Phonics, Calkins. " Cioti, 
pages ae, 
Hembes Teaching in the Primary’ Grades. * Seeley. 
Cloth, 80c.; Paper,... 
One, Hundred Lessons in “Nature Study.” 
Cloth, 201 pages, illustrated 


Spool Knitting. McCormick, 
49 illustrations 


cubes, cylin- 


square pegs. = colors. 
.30 


Per box: eeeee 


Taylor. 
“90 


"Pa oat e. 





OUR 1925 CATALOG OF Books, HELPS AND SUPPLIES is now ready!—the complete panel teachers’ guide book, 


_BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, <The House of Better Material” . Dept. 1B, IE. Twenty-Third St., CHICAGO 


FOR EVERY TEACHE 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES UNLESS POSTAGE IS MENTIONED AS EXTRA 


0.50 


cents; or with 54 cards 
1.20 








Opening Exercises 
Supplies 
Entertainments 





Merit and Honor Cards 


One Merit Cards, 
100, $0.15; 
s O 


mul ee 


per 
per 
-60 


“Good” rds, _ per 


100, 15; per 500, 
.60 


“Perfect” Cards,_ per 
100, .15; per 500, 
. 60 
“On Time” Cards, per 100 
Five Merit 
Twenty- five. Merits. Per doz., 
One Hundred Merits P er doz., 
Prize Cards er doz., 


500. ol 
100, .25 

.60 
1.00 


1.00 


.15; per 
2P 


48: per 100; 
.15; per 100, 





Language and Composition 
Games and Rhymes for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First 
Four Grades. Deming. 


Cloth, 123 pages. .$0.85 GAMES AND RHYMES 
Language and Composition or 


by _ Grades, Hammond. 

Cloth, 307 pages.. 1.06 LANGUAGE TEACHING 
for A $ 

2 


Language Games 
ALHAMBRA @ OF Mine 


Al 
yrades. Deming. Clotli, 
90 pages 
Or with 54 Cards, for pus 
49 Cards, 
and a 
$0.50 





pils’ 

Methods 
Composition, 

Cloth, 232 pages... 

One Hundred Stories for Re- 
=. Grove, Paper, 
0 pages 

Primary. Language Stories. 
size 54% x 7% in., with 
30 page manual for teachers, 


Blackboard Stencils 


New and well drawn designs perforated on 
about 24 x 36_ inches, Order, by number, 
each & cts.; 6 for 25 cts.; 25 for $1.00. 

No. No. 

Roll of Honor 566 Maple 

500 Brownies (border) |680 Owl and 

501 Dutch Chieren 683 Flying Witch 

504 Sunbonnet 564 Oak ond Acorn 

505 Overall Calendar 

508 Grapes and Calendar 

512 Cattail Border r Calendar 

Colored Chalk for stencils, sticks 

$0.25 


use 
and 

















Deming. 
73 illustrations, 
Per env elope 


aper, 
’rice, 


Leaves 
‘at 


611 
612 2 Nov. 
Per box of 12 


Seat Work, Drawing, Clay 


Easy Things to Draw. Augsburg 
Easy Drawings for the Geography 
burg 
Easy Vray Drawing Cards, 
und 3, ,Per eee 
“Plastique,” a composite 
lb. _(postage_ extra) 

Nixie Bunny Jointed Picture Cut-Outs, 
and 4, Per se 
Scissors. Blunt. points, 
(postage extra) 
Eleme ntary” Scissors, 
points, 5 inches Jong. 
doz. (postage extra). 
Primary Sewing and 
Cards, Cleave sand. 
2, 3. each 25c.; 3 set 
Line Sewing 
| F ‘arm and Zoo Series, 
land, Per se 
Seat 
and a 


Class, 
By Shinn, 
“clay. * “Ali “i 


“Primary 
Per doz. 





Cleave- 
25 


Sense 
Smith. 
.85 
Dem- 


50 
Word 


| Primary 
Tra ining 


Primary Language Stories, 
Set 
for Rapid 
Complete 
Any 
16 


| 160 pages, over 300 illus, 


. 49 cards in env, 
5 Cards 
Yrills. | Deming. 
set of 16 series, $2.25. 
single series, per env. 


PRIMARY SCAT WORK AWD GAMES Sees? 











Educational Magazines 
Per Year 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans—Monthly 
$2.00 


issues 
The Pathfinder——Weekly—52 issues. 
Both — Instructor and The 
one ye 
Primary ‘Fdue ation—Monthly——10_ issues.. 
Popular Educator—Monthly—10 issues.... 2.0 
Morning Exercises for All the LS ely pal in con- 
nection with any of the foregoing, copy. 7 


‘for 
75 


2:00 














Day By Day in the Primary Schools 
By Alice M. 
uals or plan hooks, 
pages 
trations, 
Paper Binding, the 


American Fiber Reed. 


34c.; No. 
Round Ra fia Frames 
Round 


Ra 1 N ee dies, 


Practical and Artis- 


By Laura 


The 
Bright 
Dialogues 
District 
Humorous Di alogues for Chil- 


Humorous 


Merry 


Specialty 
7eF a, 
— - 40 fi 
Twolve. lays for Children, DECRIED CARY CONPANY 
Guptill, 160 pages .40 inmate a 
Gummed Stars_in five 


Gummed Holiday 


Many new sana have been added. 

















Bridgham, <A series of teachers’ man- 
in three large volumes, 566 large 

6% x91 inches, with over 200 illus 
Cloth Binding . the complete set... 
complete set 


Reed and Raffia Work 


(Postage extra) 

Natural Color Raffla, Per Ib, 
20c.; 5 Ibs, for... .$0.85 
Colored Raflia, All colors, 

Per Ib, all one color 
Per 14 lb.of any color .25 
Reed or Rattan, 
Size N per 
«+ No. 


» $1Ze 


3, 70c.; No. 
5, 63c.; 
inch Flat 

Size I to, » per Ib. .38; No. Le c.; No. 3 

4, 34c.; No. 5, 32. No. 6, 31c. 

! Pr er dozen. $0. 15 

Wooden 

toms, 3 in, 


a ieee 
a PRACTICAL | 
‘90: (y & ARTISTIC | 


BASKETRY | 


5 in. diam., dozen.. 
6% in, — dozen ,.90 
8 in. diam., dozen. 1.30 
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redound to the teacher’s advantage. 
But this after all is indirect. We 
need more direct work in promoting the 
personal health of the teacher. 

The personal health of the pupil 
was considered in its relation to health 
supervision and medical examination. 
The sense of the conference was that 
the aim of such an examination is to 
provide for every child a chance to 
achieve the limit of his endowed capac- 
ity for well-being. 

Guiding principles for the gradation 
of subject matter and development of 
teaching methods were presented by 
the School Administration Section. 
The principles underlying the choice of 
subject matter for all grades are as 
follows: The chief emphasis should 
e on personal health in the kinder- 
garten and up to grade six; on com- 
munity health and socially healthful 
ehavior in grades seven, eight and 
nine; on giving a scientific background 
in grades nine to twelve. 

Principles of methods accepted as 
forming desirable motivation for 
health instruction in all grades were: 





1. Health education activities should 
be purposeful, i. e., they should de- 
velop permanent values for the chil- 
dren, such as self-control, self-direc- 
tion, and self-improvement. 

2. The activities should be of value 
to children as children. 

8. Activities should provide for the 
free expression of child nature. 

In the discussion on subject matter 
for the kindergarten, the grades and 
high school, Miss Maud Brown, Director 
of Health Education for the Fargo, N. 
D., Child Health Demonstration, said: 

“The kindergarten should fix the 
daily routine of health essentials in the 
child’s mind by playing very simply 
and by dramatizing the daily repetition 
of the health essentials. This drama- 
tization should continue through the 
first and second grades, varied in every 
conceivable form, and woven in and out 
through all projects until no cell can 
forget its part in it. 

“The gradual accumulation of more 
and more information concerning the 
reasons for carrying out the essential 
health program extends through the 





third, fourth and fifth grades. This 
will ‘involve much biological nature 
study and will result in the possession 
by the end of the fifth grade of a sub- 
stantial working knowledge of the 
child’s own machinery. 

“It is as great an insult to a child’s 
intelligence to deny him the knowledge 
of the marvels of his own intricate 
mechanism as to expect a boy to run 
an automobile by rote. Both the human 
body and an automobile cannot be run 
without understanding the machinery. 

“The child should all along learn to 
watch his own progress in health as 
measured by the scales, and by a care 
fully graduated series of strength tests, 
stunts and games supplied by the Phy- 
sical Education Department. Along 
about this time the emphasis may be- 
gin to shift from personal efficiency as 
the goal, to family and civic health. 
Home-making and public health courses 
may be especially emphasized in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

“It is to be hoped that along with 
human physiology has gone the com- 
parative physiology which a _ real 





teacher cannot well avoid; that pet 
families have been raised in the school- 
rooms and that experimental plant nu- 
trition studies have been carried on; 
and that, perhaps best of all, children 
have learned to raise one kind of ani- 
mal for commercial purposes and to 
make a financial success of it, thereby 
learning to measure health in the great 
American unit, the dollar. If this has 
all been done in the grades, the boy or 
girl will enter high school with all the 
facts necessary to keep him and his 
family well and have a real feeling of 
his dignity as a human being, and of 
the responsibility that his place in 
nature entails. High school can then 
be devoted, as high school should be, 
to technical courses usually deferred 
till college.” 


Courses For STUDENT TEACHERS 


Miss Elma Rood, Director of Health 
Education of the Mansfield, Ohio, Child 
Health Demonstration, defined the ob- 
jectives in a Health Education Course 
for student teachers as follows: 

“1, To train the prospective teacher 
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6 Delightful and Exceptional New Books of Interest to Every Teacher 


Supplementary Readers 
Color Illustrations; Cloth Bound 


“THE FAIRY BABIES”—by Laura Roun- 
tree Smith, Grades 2-3. Carried away on 
kites, they found the wee house of 


magic 
A twinkling tale in 128 pages, 


the dwarfs. 
Price 68 cents. 


“MYTHS FROM WANY LANDS”—by 
Jutia Darrow Cowles. Grades 3-4. Gath- 
ered from more that a dozen nations, these 
entrancing myths stimulate the inherent in- 

wonders, 128 


terest in nature's pages. 


Price 68 cents. 


“THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR”—by 
Julia Darrow Cowles and Ethelyn Abbott. 
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Entertainment Books 
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96 pages. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to control as far as possible her own 
health and to develop an enthusiasm 
for good health in herself, which she 
may later pass on to her pupils. 

“2. To familiarize the students with 
various health conditions, favorable or 
otherwise, which are to be found in 
every schoolroom and from this knowl- 
edge to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility which every teacher should have 
for the welfare of the children in her 
care. 

“3. To prepare the student to pre- 
sent the subject of health in such a 
way that good health habits will vol- 
untarily function in the lives of pupils. 

“4, To prepare the teacher to assist 
intelligently in bringing the health 
standard of her school and community 
up to its highest point.” 

Miss Rood said: “No hard and fast 
rules can be made regarding methods. 
The methods must be determined by 
your objectives. The method itself 
is of less importance than the person- 
ality and enthusiasm of the teacher 
using it and the spirit which she puts 
into it.” 

In discussing methods of training 
teachers for health teaching, Dr. J. 
Mace Andress, lecturer on Health Edu- 
cation in Boston University, said: 
“One of the curses of education is the 
idea that the doing of a particular 
piece of work is the important thing. 
But it is not. The creating of a per- 
manent interest in the subject studied 
is the important thing. Are we creat- 
ing in our future teachers a permanent 
interest in their own health and the 
health of others? Interest is the end 
of education in health and we must 
idealize health in training our future 
teachers.” 


TESTS For MEASURING RESULTS’ 


The last session of the conference 
was concerned with standards and 
tests for measuring certain results in 
health education. 

Professor C. E. Turner of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, in 
discussing tests for measuring the 
success of a health program, said: 

“While there are various ways of 
measuring the results of health edu- 
cation in terms of improved habits, 
more sanitary conditions, physical ac- 
complishments, the elimination of phy- 
sical defects, etc., educators must 
realize that such a thing as attitude 
cannot be measured in terms of pounds 
or dollars. The health education 
program has demonstrated its value 
in many communities by transforming 
the attitudes of pupils, teachers and 
parents toward the place of health in 
the business of life. We need to get 
from experts better methods of meas- 
uring immediate results but we must 
not forget the human side of health 
education or the return it will bring 
throughout the life of the child.” 

In the closing speech of the confer- 
ence, Sally Lucas Jean, retiring di- 
rector of health education, American 
Child Health Association, traced the 
history of the popular Health Educa- 
tional Movement from its inception 
during the years of the World War up 
to the present day. She said: 

“The few simple laws of health that 
were launched then as the Rules of 
the Game, when we tried to keep the 
program simple, concrete and definite, 
are still the laws of health which we 
need to teach to children. Spectacular 
methods were used in the early days 
of the movement in order to gain the 
interest of the man in the street, the 
woman in the home, the teacher in the 
classroom, and the child himself. To- 
day we are being careful not to do 
spectacular work, but rather to build 
up from the bottom by training work- 
ers to teach health to children in the 
best possible way. However, what we 
are doing to-day could not have been 
done if the popular work had not been 
done first. And while we go on with 
this health program, we must be care- 
ful or we will find ourselves on the 
mountain top looking back at people 
in the valley below. We can only go 
as fast and as far as the people them- 
selves go.” 





“While some people are saying ‘It 
can’t be done,’ they are constantly be- 
ing surprised by somebody doing it.” 
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| TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By Supt. M. G. Kirkpatrick 


Every teacher should read and be helped by this 
new book on school-management,—a manual of com- 
mon-sense for teachers in and out of the schoolroom. 


Just published. Mailing price $1.40. 
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Ten projects to a year 
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Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 
tell you how on Page Seven. 


| Sealing Wax Art— 


a new school craft 


HILDREN of all ages 
learn easily, and enjoy 
it. Moulding with melted 
wax and painting with dis- 
solved wax are easy tolearn 
with the aid of the new pat- 
tern packets and the very 
complete instruction book. 
They show in detail how to 
decorate candlesticks, wall 
plaques and bookends; how 
to transform inexpensive salt 
shakers, magazine covers and 
ordinaryobjectsofpotteryand 
paper into beautiful and use- 
ful articles, Wonderful possi- 
bilities! 

Instruction book and pat- 
terns aretencentseach. Write 
today, enclosing correct 
amount, to Dept.76 , Denni- 
son’s, Framingham, Mass, 
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‘ Sealing Wax Art, 10c. 
Patterns for Painting, 10c. 
Patterns for Moulding, 10c. 




















President Coolidge to the 


Boy Scouts 


On July 25, President Coolidge, by 
radio, addressed sixty Boy Scouts who 
were dining in New York and were 
about to sail for Europe to represent 
the Boy Scouts of America. Although 
he made no reference to his son Cal- 
vin, whom he had lost so recently, his 
hearers all knew that Calvin was a Boy 
Scout, first class, who exemplified the 
qualities which the President mentioned 
as essential. He said: 

“There'was no Boy Scout organiza- 
tion in my boyhood: but every boy who 
has the privilege of growing up on a 
farm learns instinctively the three 
fundamentals of scouthood. 

“The first is a reverence for nature. 
Boys should never lose their love of 
the fields and the streams, the moun- 
tains and the plains, the open spaces 
and the forests. 

“That love will be a priceless pos- 
session as your years lengthen. There 
is an instructive myth about the giant 
Antzus. Whenever, in a contest, he 
was thrown down, he drew fresh 
strength from his mother, the earth, 
and so was thought invincible. But 
Hercules lifted him away from the 
earth and so destroyed him. There 
is new life in the soil for every man. 
There is healing in the trees for tired 
minds and for our overburdened spirits. 
There is strength in the hills, if only 
we will lift up our eyes. 

“Remember that nature is your great 
restorer. 

“The second is a reverence for law. 
I remember the town meetings of my 
boyhood, when the citizens of our lit- 
tle town met to levy taxes on them- 
selves and to choose from their own 
number those who should be their offi- 
cers. There is something in every 
such meeting, in every election, that 
approaches very near to the sublime. 
I am thrilled at the thought of my 
audience to-night, for I never address 
boys without thinking that among 
them may be a boy who will sit in this 
White House. 

“Somewhere there are boys who will 
be presidents of our railroads, presi- 
dents of colleges, of banks, owners of 
splendid farms and useful industries, 
members of Congress, representatives 
of our people in foreign Jands. That is 
the heritage of the American boy. It 
was an act of magnificent courage, 
when our ancestors set up a nation 
wherein any boy may aspire to any- 
thing. That great achievement was 
not wrought without blood and sacrifice. 
Make firm your resolution to carry on 
nobly what has been so nobly begun. 
Let this nation, under your guidance, 
be a finer nation, resolve that the 
sacrifices by which your great oppor- 
tunities have been purchased will be 
matched by a sacrifice, on your part, 
that will give your children even a 
better chance. 

“The third is a reverence for God. 
It is hard to see how a great man can 
be an atheist. Without the sustaining 
influence of faith in a Divine power we 
could have little faith in ourselves. 
We need to feel that behind us is in- 
telligence and love. Doubters do not 
achieve; skeptics do not contribute; 
cynics do not create. Faith is the 
great motive power, and no man real- 
izes. his full possibilities unless he has 
the deep conviction that life is eter- 
nally important and that his work, well 
done, is a part of an unending plan. 

“These are not only some of the fun- 
damentals of the teachings of the Boy 
Scouts, they are fundamentals of our 
American institutions. If you will 
take them with you, if you will be liv- 
ing examples of them abroad, you will 
make a great contribution toward a 
better understanding of our own coun- 
try and receive in return a better un- 
derstanding of other countries.” 





For Teaching the U. S. Constitution 
Use These Two Helpful Booklets 


1. Our Constitation in My Town. 
2. Eighteen Lessons on the Constitution. 


They solve your problem. Copy of both for 25 cts. 
In quantities 10 cents each. 





Public Service, 1127 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. City 
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TEACHERS’ AIDS AND SUPPLIES 


Send your order to us for any of the following Magazines 
and receive by return mail your choice of any one of our suc- 
cessful entertainment songs in sheet music form free. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 * $2.00 Woman’s Home Com- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, panion .. . $1.50 
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azines: We Hope You've Brought Your Smiles Along; We've Just Arrived 
from Bashful Town; Howdy; Now Aren't You Glad You Came? e Do Not 
Like to Say Goodbye; Jolly "Farmer Lads and Lassies, 
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cutting, They may be reproduced les required, 
either in crayon or water colors, No. 25 gray mats, 25 
These drawings faithfully present asst’d colors, 40c. 
the costumes, homes, occupations 3, 20 
and pastimes’ of the people of the 
various countries. Each set con- 
tains 12 sheets 6x9 in. Printed 
on good quality of white drawing 
paper, Detailed instructions for 
coloring, accompany each set. 
There are five sets: American 
Indians, Pilgrims, Eskimos, Dutch, 
Japanese, 15c. per set; $1. 50 
per 12 sets. 
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ors for mats. The mats are 6% by 6%, fringe 
slits are % in, apart; 24 mats, 24 fringes,. .40¢. 
PENCIL SHARPEN- 
ERS, DUPLICATORS 


Chicago Bencil Sharpener, 
$1.00 














Landscapes to Color. 10 designs,6x9,...... 15c. ct ‘ r ey 
Flowers to Color, 10 designs, 6x9,......... 15¢. ncago : Giant encil 
Birds to Color, 10. best Ln Pa i eae Sharpener ...... 1.50 


Chicago WHektograph with 


Fifty Drawings to Color, All different, 
bottle of ink eae ‘Sponge. 
10 2.10; 


Flags to Color, Twelve nations, 





Children and Their Pets. 10. designs, . Size 6% x $ 
Calendars _to Color. Set of size 10x 12, 3.10; 
i id’ designs, size 10x 15, 3.60 





Holiday Designs to Color, 


BUILT-UP POSTERS BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





fr A set, of ten Morning Exercises for All the Year, (Sindelar) 252 
shinete of 9x12 ages; _cloth,. erie ke ad .00 
heavy art ma- Opening Exercises for Schools, ’ (Sanders) Primary 
nila drawing pa- and intermediate grades,. cndeee ede Oc. 
per on which] One Hundred and One Devices’ ‘for’ " Scatwork. 





are printed the (Paine), 

full outline of} Primary Seatwork 
the poster to be (Smith)  cloth,. 
built up. Sim-| Language Games’ for ‘Ali Grades, 


itbb wee he ene tudes 0. 
Sense Srataing and Games, 
85c 





" (Deiming) cloth, 


PIO GME COMP] ig cc ewe reese ec ec ees estesscces Cc. 
directions with] One Hundred Stories for Reproduction, (Grove ). 
each_ set. Seth Dede ebOe weed at 60442266 e anes: ee 


a Life Built-| Language Games for Primary Grades, (King) cloth, 

PRE. | s¢dae kad becebind Gas 400 €8 408 ow 4 5c. 

a and] Picture Studies from Great Artists. (Williams), 4. 90 
colored paper} Poems Teachers Ask For, Cloth, 

Oc.| 400 Games for School, Home and Playground, . 1.50 

7Jans—3 volumes, for all grades Set, 1.50 











for ten attractive pictures,. 
Flower Built-Up Posters. Mounts and colored paner I veryday 








for ten popular flower studies,. c. ~~ to Teach the Primary Grades, (Cooper) 305 

sird Built Up Posters, | Mounts and ‘colored’ paner BU nb cs cece eveeethcceeneersaceetue < 

for ten bright colored pictures........++. geeeeee SOO. DP EE Bho ceacauveceeecscecaecesedes 80c. 
Beoley's Question Bodh. .scce. cocecceces 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


1.50 
Simple Construction Work in Paper and _——- 
Complete instructions; 100 different i te .00 





Borders, 50. each; 50c. per doz.: Basket Making. BPP rer ree 50c. 
Owl and Cat; Jack O’ Lantern; Fly- Sasy Things to Draw, (Augsburg)......... 
ing Witch; "Turkey ; Pumpkin and Active Games for Schoolroom and layground 
Corn; Fruit; Holly; Mistletoe; Poin- (Goodhue), 2c cccrccecvcessvccvcves . 
gettia Santa Claws =. and Games and Exercises, Outdoor and In,...... 20c. 
Hatchet; Cattail; Oak and Acorn; 
Saeeaes Overall Boys; Sunbon- SONG BOOKS 
ne abi . , , ie 
Child Life, Calendars, Nature, © Calen- p meangg wt ae | Reng, Cnty eee ee fe. 

24x36; Be °f ta saegeee sees le 

Attractive designs for yy of the ten school months. ‘hurebill i i | — Book 1,..... 3 _ 


Poster Stencils. Size, 24x36, Making Jack o' 
Lanterns; Witch and Cauldron; Feeding Mr. Turkey 
Puritan Children; Mayflower; Puritans Going to 
Church; Proud Mr. Turkey; Christmas Tree; Danc- 
ing ’Round the Tree; Santa Claus and Sleigh; Star 
in the East; Washington on Horseback; Lincoln Log] Simplex Class Record. 


(Hofer), 


Popular Folk Games and Dances, 75c. 
(Hofer) ,50c, 


Children’s Singing Games, Old and New. 


CLASS RECORDS 


Provides space for 432 


Cabin; Lincoln Splitting Rails; President ¢ ‘oolidge ; names, 76 pages, 4% x 7%; paper binding, .35c. 
U. S.. Flag, Maps, U nied States, any Continent or GG) (6:6:006 6461 4h Kw E Ree hee eke oO 8S 50c, 
any State, size 24x36... ..eceeeeeeees oe 906. 


GUMMED SEALS 
SILHOUETTE DESIGNS AND STARS 


Ideal Silhouette Designs. oe Faantern Witch: Black Cat: 


F i hil- 7 . . . 

Sra "cnd ether dosaen, Turkey ; nta Claus; Flying Witch; 

ees See ee eee 25c. U. §. F lag ; Holly Wreath; Autumn 
Mother_ Goose § Mihousttss. Leaf; Cut-Out Stars,. .10c. per box 

12 Mother Goose Fa- 

yorites, ....+...26¢. ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Rainy Day’ Play ‘Silhou- Spooky Hallowe'en Enter 

ettes. 63 designs ani- tainments. (Simons) 

mals and_ birds. . .30c. ZZ For all grades 40c. 
Fables in Silhouette. 12 5 Hallowe’ en Hilarity. * Urish) 

grades o « « 46M 


best known fables, 25c. ror al 


PAPER CUTTING AND PASTING gn mg oe Ea 











SPOOKY, HALLOWEEN 


tainmenta. (Irish) For 








The Cut-Out Pook 111 pages, size 9x 12, sil- ENTERTAINMERTS Think at ao in’ the’ Pre 

MOUCTEE PALECEMB,c cece ssc ccc cevceveceee Cc. eee! Grades 5 
With Scissors and Paste, 64 pages free-hand silhou- Cc aioe. C ae a ayo 
ette designs, flowers, leaves, fruits, children, ani- tauinments, (Irish), 40¢, 
MAlB, CU, cccccccccsccscccce Caan Kegel whe Re rimary  { shristmas 

300 (Irish) 4 
SEAT WORK. The n ‘hristmas Gayety hook 
Colored Shoe Pegs. (3,000 small pegs, oocce BEC. (Preston) , 

Colored Shoe Pegs, 1,000 pegs, 1% 5 Sa ...35¢. pears ( yj ore a ( ‘elebra- 
Parquetry Blocks, 80 wooden parque try blocks, Sni ro Hn ~~ pot us OD a 
half squares and diamonds, 6 colors, suggestive wnsPD CT ish) “= an 
GMT a cs ai sraruas rk uh ony ae a de ae 5c. peice baxhi : — ee gt 
9 ane Publishing Co GIAUCS, sccccesece ° 
Parquetry Blocks, 250 wesee mn parquetry bloc ks: Dayton. Ohie Dialogues o° Pep and Humor. 


6 colors, suggestive 


half squares and diamonds 

designs, 

— Line Farm and Zoo 
rds 





(Bitney) lor all grades, 
PO Ke Creede stese 400. 











Ss. 15 animal designs,. ‘ C. 
Ideal Se ine x neg 50 inte resting | designs ie :| SCHOOL PAPER—POSTAGE EXTRA 
ee ar ree rrr 


Good quality, Raf hite Drawing Paper, 100 sheets, 9x 
Alphabet Cards in Strips, Small letters, siatieaie A . 26c.; ream 9x 12, 8 lbs... .$1.20 
punctuation marks—-over 400 tablets alias cut | Cre ed “i a Drawing Rs bag? 9x12, 100 sheets, 
apart. Set, 7c.; i OES ae a» 6: 0. a0.0.8)4,00.9 a0 iC. 2 ibs,, 200.; ream, 7 , 95c.; Ox %, 1 lb., 12c.3 
Primary Number Cards i I Over 400 figures FORM, 4 Wisccccccvcctcccaccecsecsece 55c. 


and numerical signs, in. high. Set, 7c.; CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


ie ro 6 0 tres Rees obs tea esue 





Sentence Building Strips, 250 primer and first re ad- | ¢ ¢ v 
>x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ibs., any color,. . 250. 
er words, Put up in ve to be cut eel before hite i 
using. _ Set, c. 7 doz sets,. . 70. 10 «sheets each. brown, blue, black, white “anc araye 


Primary Language Cards, 83 exe rcises, .. ‘25c. 
a Drill Card: Pp 56 — cams combini ations 
or phonograms, rinted on 3x5 in, manila cards| ¢& : roster ’ Paper, 24x36, for poster work, 1 0 
in type large enough to be cle arly seen from au oloreid By ibs. earn sheet 56, fe less than 10 sheets 


25 Bheets holly red. "25 ‘sheets green, ‘9x 12, pe. 


Ki pe arte of gieyoom.. a a Lee <i De. sold 
ibbe Number Drill Cards, 96 two-number combi- | poo it ati : ity. single shee 
nations are printed in type 1 in. high on manila ee TELE Faget, Gow quality, nck ss sheets 
cards 3x5. All the combinations of the addition, ee iedlid ° ard Neg h 
subtraction and multi pication oS eee FOLDING AND CUTTING PAPER 


lack Handled Scissors, 4 
in. long, blunt or sharp 
points, 12, post pale 


Package 100 sheets Folding and Cutting Paper, 4 x 4, 
assorted colors, cece 20c. 
Package 100 sheets ‘Folding and Cutting, 5 x5, as- 
sorted _ colors, . 
Package 100 shee 
assorted COlOTS,... cece eee e reer ereereee 


ALL ‘ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Iiustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 


Nickel ‘Plated Scissors, 4 % 
in. blunt or sharp points, 
12 2.30 













































Ask your pupils the name of 
this picture and who painted it. 

Is this all of the picture or 
only part of it? 

What is the name of the 
whole picture ? 

Is it one of the world’s most 
famous pictures? 

The Perry Pictures Catalogue 
will answer most of these ques- 
tions and hundreds of others. 
It costs only 15 cents. It should 


President Coolidge or for any three. 
In colors, same size, two for $3.00. 


also called 
“‘Dodson’s Nature Pictures’’ 
be in every schoolroom in the Three Cents Each for 15 or more, size 7 x 9. 
land, and in every home. 
SEND 15 cents for it TODAY 





**We have enjoyed your pictures 
fn our school work for several years 


and still find use for new ones. each about 1}¢ x 2'4. Send coin or stamps. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Send 15 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


containing 64 pages and 1600 miniature illustrations ; sculpture, historical, geographical, religious, 
natural history, etc. Included in the catalogue are four specimen PERRY PICTURES and 54 pictures 


. i w 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS “Ife Perry Tictures © sox 13, MALDEN.MASS. PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 


20 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


PLAN TO USE ‘The Perry [Pictures IN YOUR SCHOOL WoRK 


at the very beginning of this Fall term 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM WITH BEAUTIFUL PICTURES NOW. 


Two choice pictures, each on paper 22 x 28, for $2.00 for the two. We suggest “The Mill’, “‘Sir Gal- 
ahad”’, “‘Can’t You Talk?”, ““Spring’’ by Corot, “‘Saved’’ by Landseer—any two, or the five for $5.00. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


For Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children, Size 532 x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each, for two or more: $1.25 for One: Ten for 
$9.50. Send $3.00 for “*The Mill’, ‘The Angelus’’, and the ‘“Blue Boy”’ or Washington, Lincoln and 





Gainsborough 


Blue Boy 


The Perry Pictures were introduced 
in 1897 by Eugene A. Perry, then 

aster of the Center Grammar 
School in Malden, Massachusetts. 
Perry Pictures were developed out 
of a teacher’s knowledge and need 
and have been used in the classroom 
by thousands of teachers all over 
the world. The Perry Pictures Cat- 
alogue should be in your hands now. 


**I have used them a great deal in 
my school work and have never 
found their equal.’’ 


ORDS DESCRIBE 





September 1924 





Same, 


globe 
value 


at 


inch | 
12 ‘globe 


price! | 
| 


All styles, including | 
hanging globe, offered. | 


Send for FREE 
colored section 


of this wonder- 
ful new globe. 





inch 











Circular No. NIPP9a24 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 





















































New Course 
on Fundamentals of 


Christian Faith 


A LTHOUGH yearsof preparation have been made 





for this course, its presentation now is most 

timely. The truths that have prevailed for 
twenty centuries are brought home to the student in 
a clear, concise manner that makes its study a de- 
light. “(Fundamentals of Christian Faith” sets forth 
the great doctrines of faith in short statements, sup- 
ported by Scripture, which is quoted quite copiously. 
The doctrines of the Scriptures, of God, of Jesus 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of Salvation, of the Judg- 
ments and of Last Things are covered. On comple- 
tion of this course you will be well prepared to dis- 
cuss most questions regarding Christianity that 
might be raised. Students of this course will find it 
of unlimited value in convincing doubters and bring- 
ing them to a true understanding of Christianity. 


30,000 others before you—students from every part 
of the world have derived untold benefit from the 
ten courses of Moody Bible Institute Correspondence 
School. Eminent Bible scholars have perfected these 
courses over 34 years. They are sold for less than half 
their cost—not for profit—and are non-sectarian. 


Send for the free prospectus, describing these courses 
completely. Choose the one you need. Act now. 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 


Dept.4576 —153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, Dept. 4576 
! 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois | 
| Send me FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses—I am interested in those checked. | 


Introduct Bible C — Practical Christian Work= Evangelism= How to con- 
oO we tes se hes pane yma 4 (CO Methodsof Soul-winning and Oduct campaigne—3 to 6 | 


for beginners—3 to 6 months, 
Christian work—3 to 6 months, 


months. 
Synthetic Bible Study—ex- Corres: = 
| oO plains each book of the Bible oO Bible Doctrine—Outlines the oO Schofighé Bite ‘or mi gent 
one year or more required. basic teachings of Christian- 254 Advanced Christians—2 to 
. ity—about 2 years required. 3 years. 
o Bible Chapter Summary= 5 bpoeeste 
Covers every chapter in the (Christian Evidences—Facts (7 Fundamentals of Christian 
Bible—Completed in 18 months, in support of the Christian Faith Course requires about 
Faith—3 to 6 months necessary. 9 months. 


| Name 7 


Address. 
OR ENN ER CN NN SN ONY MED NT TE SE SRE AST ER Ce me cm OS See aE 




















The Dalton Laboratory Plan 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan was out- 
lined and recommended at a _ recent 
meeting of New York State educators. 
The plan is being developed by Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, formerly head of the 
Montessori Schools in America. 

In brief, her plan substitutes labora- 
tory for recitation method. Suppose 
pupils are studying arithmetic in a 
Dalton Laboratory School. They go to 
a special arithmetic room in the school. 
They find on the announcement board 
in this room the program of work in 
arithmetic for each month and for the 
year. They work in this room at their 
tasks as long as they wish each day. 
There is a teacher in the room who 
gives advice when it is needed, but 
there is no recitation. Each pupil 
comes and goes as and when he chooses, 
though when he leaves the room he 
presents for the teacher’s approval the 
work he has accomplished during the 
period he has been working there. 

If he should come into the arithmetic 
room the first thing in the morning and 
wish to remain until noon because of 
his interest, he will not be interfered 
with. Other pupils might come and 
go, but he would remain. If he should 
complete the month’s contract in one 
morning, he would be permitted to do 
so. Each pupil is provided with a 
score card, so that he can check what 
he has accomplished with the require- 
ments for the month and for the year. 
If he should wish to spend all of his 
forenoons in the arithmetic laboratory 
until he had completed the program 
for a year he would be free to do so. 
Each individual is permitted to work in 
any laboratory as long as he is inter- 
ested and as rapidly as he is able. 

There is a laboratory for each sub- 
ject that is taught in the school. A 
pupil may go at any time to any lab- 
oratory in which he is interested-and 
apply himself to his contract. The 
teacher acts as a guide and counselor, 
but not as a recitation hearer, although 
she conducts quizzes, written and oral, 
as often as she thinks it is necessary 
to test what pupils are accomplishing. 

There are no class periods in a 
school operated according to the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan. The pupils do not 
move here and there in response to 
signals; they do move according to 
their interest and the amount they have 
achieved in any given laboratory. 

Miss Parkhurst maintains that this 
plan of work stimulates every pupil to 
do his best. It gives opportunity to a 
pupil of superior ability to progress 
more rapidly than one of mediocre abil- 
ity. It develops self-control, initiative 
and self-reliance in a pupil, and it ac- 
customs him to perform his tasks in 
the way in which they will have to be 
performed in the outside world. 








CHICAGO Illinois 
While Teaching 


AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
H @] | E eect whether it be English, 


athematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,’ etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 




















MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can vead music like this quickly 
§N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


8 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
High school diploma or its 

















all ——_ I 
equivalent required for admission. ? 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 














If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin andthe Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
best schoolfor stammerers in the world. Write today. Millard 
Institute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution 3s, h kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 











We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. Read our offer on Page 


Seven. 
Allmen, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, willing to accept 
Government Positions, § 117-8250, stationary, ator neat 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 145. 

St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 














A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME $100 ve 00 a gy So graduates 
Our echool is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges, FREE CATALOG 
BROWN'’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, t11. 
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Learn to Draw 


at Home 
New Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 
a week. Tremendous demand right now 
for good art work. Magazines, newspapers, 


advertisers, printing houses, etc. 

Become an artist through wonderful new easy method 
—right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, De- 
signing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this way. 
Individual attention by mail from one of America’s most 
famous artists. Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest 
developments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art, and gives full details on this new easy method of 
learning to draw. Tells all about students—their suc- 
cesses — what they say— ac reproductions of their 
work—and how many earned big money even while 
learning. Write for this Free Book and details of special 
free offer. Mail postcard or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 429, 1115—15th St.N.W. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton 
“greatest authority” of themall. His 
students have made thousands, This 
is a real training course with personal 
criticism of lessons and written exer- 
cises, Alsospecial criticism service for 
Short-Stories and One Act Plays by Dr. 
Burton personally. (Includes market- 
ingsuggestions.) Short-Story Writing 
is the short-cut, at present, to success in photoplay 
writing. Send today for special low rate, Profit 
Sharing Plan, and FREE PLOT CHART of the 36 
Dramatic Situations. (Good side-line for teachers.) 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
262 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years | 
















‘or it AY. 






Dept. 1-667 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


H Accredited 8 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
| Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
| equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
| Ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City, 
i Apply to MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N., 

Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, ‘Chicago, Il. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, de 
Ithastnepired thousands. Free copy todays n> 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, III, 




















pendable, 








6 Months’ Didactic Course in 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Resident course. Many positions open. All former stu- 
dents well located. Send for catalogue. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Technology, St. Paul, Minn. 


Over 30,000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during 
the past few years, “There’s a Rea- 
Son.” Read Page Seven. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


A new Japanese university has been 
established in San Francisco, incor- 
porated under the California laws. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles for a four-year term. 

Pennsylvania’s normal schools gradu- 
ated 3,260 students this year. There 
are 14 state normal and two city nor- 
mal schools in the state. 

Two recently appointed college pres- 
idents are Dr. J. L. Seaton (Albion 
College, Albion, Mich.) and Dr. John 
C. Acheson (Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn.) 

Dr. George W. Frasier has been 
chosen president of the Colorado State 
Teachers College at Greeley, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. John G. Crabbe. 
Aged 34 years, he is one of the young- 
est college presidents in the country. 

Dr. J. O. Engleman, director of field 
service of the National Education As- 
sociation, has been chosen superin- 
tendent of schools in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and will assume office September 
1. During his connection with the N. 
E. A. he has traveled 65,000 miles. 

Within ten years, the number of 
playgrounds and community centers in 
New York State has increased from 
480 to 858, giving the state the lead- 
ing place in this respect. Massachu- 
setts has 706 centers and Pennsylvania 

The New York State Roosevelt 
Memorial, which will cost at least 
$2,500,000, will be placed in New York 
City, adjacent to the American Muse- 
um of Natural History. Albany was 
a rival city desiring the memorial. 

In order to remodel schools to comply 
with fire regulations, the Chicago 
Board of Education will have to add 
nearly $6,000,000 to its present $15,- 
000,000 debt. The 1924 budget of the 
Board provides for appropriations 
amounting to $59,201,544. 

Several important appointments to 
the staff of the School of Education of 
New York University are announced 
by Dean John W. Withers. They in- 
eds Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Dr. F. 
W. Roman, Dr. Clark W. Hethering- 
ton, and Dr. Howard R. Driggs. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president emer- 
itus of Clark University, left the bulk 
of what is believed to be a large estate 
to Clark University for the creation 
of “The G. Stanley Hall Foundation, 
the principal strictly and solely to be 
devoted to research in genetic psychol- 
ogy.” 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal will hold its Fourth 
Annual Homecoming October 24 and 
25. The principal features will be The 
Jester Play on Friday evening, and 
on Saturday a Waffle Breakfast, Hobo 
Parade, Football with DeKalb Univer- 
sity and a Homecoming Party. 


More teachers will be needed in the 
high and normal schools of the Philip- 
pines in the spring of 1925, according 
to a recent announcement made by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War De- 
partment, Washington. Porto Rico 
needs teachers immediately for upper 
grammar grades and high schools. 


On October 1, the new Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music will be opened in Phila- 
delphia. It will be controlled by the 
Curtis Foundation,  establishe in 
honor of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the pub- 
lisher, by his daughter Mrs. Edward 
W. Bok. The Institute is expected to 
rank with the best music-training 
schools in the country. 


Dr. A. C. Hill, chief of the special 
schools bureau, New York State De- 
partment of Education, retired July 1, 
after thirty years’ service. For twenty 
years he has directed schools for In- 
dians and the deaf, dumb, blind and 
prison inmates. He was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1877 and 
later was principal of Cook Academy 
at Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Switzerland is the first country to 
inaugurate government insurance of 
school children. In some cantons it is 
voluntary and in some compulsory. 
Canton Vaud was first to insure its 





children. In 1922 the government of 











HOW TO WIN 
STUDENTS! 
















You can make boys and girls love their 
lessons if you use the world’s largest 
collection of Nature Pictures in Natural 
Colors. You want to make lessons in- 
teresting. Youcan. Order plenty of 
pictures. They’re so inexpensive, but 
worth many times their price— 


INDUSTRIALS 
(Black and White—6 x 9 inches) 
Let the children learn with their own 








eyes about the lumber camps—how the 
trees are sawed, hauled, cut into lengths, 
transported for their use in their homes. 
Here is the entire story in wonderful 


pictures, with descriptions, Complete 
group of 
12 for 20c. 
BIRDS 


(In Colors—7 x 9 inches) 
Hundreds of our beautiful songsters in 
their natural colors, the most famous 
collection in existence to select from. 
Mr. Dodson personally recommends 
each study. All are absolutely true to 
life. Invaluable for drawing classes, 
for class room decoration, for mounting, 
etc. More than 75 million have been 
used by teachers in America for Visual 
Education! Name the birds you want 
or send for complete list. 

30 for $1.00. 


TREES 
(Black and White—9 x 12 inches) 

Every child should know the trees, you 
can teach them this fascinating way. 
Study the pictures that show the leaf, 
the trunk and the tree. Read the de 
scriptions, Then have each child find 
specimens in his neighborhood. Soon 
they will know a dozen or more at sight. 

8 for 40c. 

(Three groups of 8) 


ANIMALS 

(In Colors—7 x 9 inches) 
From the largest to the smallest animal, 
all are ready for the children’s delight 
and information. You'll find them re- 
markable studies. As good as a trip to 
a museum! They are one of the most 
popular groups. Name the animals you 
want or send for complete list. 

each 3c, 
(Minimum order 15 pictures) 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 
905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois 
MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AU- 


DUBON ASSOCIATION AND IS THE ORIGINAL 
BIRD HOUSE MAN. 
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ft MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 4g 


I + Joseph H. Dodson, 


ll 905 Harrison Street, 


Kankakee, Illinois. 


I am enclosing §............ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 


Number 


of INDUSTRIALS of 
of BIRDS of 


Pictures 


TREES 
ANIMALS 


Pictures Number 


and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information om how my boys 
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Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 


appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
euch a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons thatare no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 

t the very highest grade music lessons from the 
Best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
mear the price we will quote you. Easy terms are 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
mers and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the the coupon to today. aes Beet 


University E Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 999, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information ree 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 
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‘international »Drnertenieneellne 38-26 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Camera 
FREE! 














AN INVITATION 
to investigate a Home-Study course leading to 
(a) High School “yeaa 
4 Baca ae ay Pe adagogy, ot or other degree. 


TEACHERS “PROFESSIONAL ‘COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 








Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free booklet, GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 





Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


ST-STU.T-T-TERING 2 S22r" 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. "500 Free Tuition Scholarships’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 














$325.00 in cash prizes to readers 
of this magazine. Read Page Seven. 


shot pictur abla, ee order12boxesMentho- 
Nova Salve (the wonder Menthol Oint- 
ment.) Return $3 and complete camera 
reer Qecuean aces Paha 
a ° 

Line, in 


US.Supply Coo,Dept. 15.27, Greenville,Pa. 





Eastman Film Camera 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Canton Basel insured against sickness 
and accident all pupils in the public 
schools, from the kindergartens to the 
higher grades of the industrial schools. 
Other cantons and municipalities have 
taken steps in the same direction. The 
premiums are paid jointly by the chil- 
dren and the government. 

Twenty-nine courses for teachers of 
immigrants are now conducted in the 
schools and colleges of New York City. 
To induce more teachers to engage in 
the instruction of immigrants a sub- 
stantial increase in salary is offered 
those who have had three years’ experi- 
ence and have successfully completed 
one of the courses now offered as spec- 
ial training for that work. 

Under the work-study-play plan re- 
commended for the Portland (Oreg.) 
schools by the United States Bureau 
of Education the building program will 
cost only half as much as under the 
“traditional” plan and at the same 
time will give a capacity for 2,160 more 
children. Also it will provide more 
than 300 special activity rooms in ad- 
dition to classrooms, manual-training 
rooms, cooking and sewing rooms. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Colorado, has requested county su- 
perintendents to organize rallies in 
behalf of constitutional law enforce- 
ment. She urges that resolutions be 
adopted “endorsing the strictest con- 
struction of the Constitution and the 
statutes” in reference to prohibition. 
“The solemn obligation of school offi- 
cers,” says Superintendent Bradford, 
“is to inspire respect for law enforce- 
ment in the minds of the teaching 
force and of the student body.” 

For four years the city of Buffalo 
has conducted a systematic campaign 
to induce eighth grade pupils to con- 
tinue in school. Talks are given by 
members of different a of secondar 
schools; pupils are taken to visit typi- 
cal schools; bulletins are sent to chil- 
dren and their parents; and near the 
end of the year a “declaration of in- 
tention week” is held. Each graduate 
of the eighth grade is asked to fill out 
a questionnaire so that the school au- 
thorities may know what school he 
expects to enter. He is asked to give 
reasons for his choice. 

As a result of a law enacted by the 
Legislature of New York at its last 
session regents of the State University 
are charged with the duty of prescrib- 
ing courses of instruction in the his- 
tory and meaning of the provisions of 
the federal Constitution, which all 
schools in the state shall adopt. The 
new law, which goes into effect Sep- 
tember 1, also provides that the boards 
of education and the trustees of the sev- 
eral cities and school districts in the 
state shall require that the courses out- 
lined above be conducted by the teachers 
employed in the schools under their 
jurisdiction. Courses are to be for all 
pupils in the eighth or higher grades. 
Similar courses are to be prescribed 
and maintained in private schools, and 
all such pupils will be required to take 
these courses. 

The second annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Association 
will be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 15, 16 and 17 in the ‘Grand 
Avenue Temple. Several meetings will 
be held in conjunction with the Kan- 
sas City Clinical Society which will al- 
so convene that week. Dr. Borden S. 
Veeder, Professor of the Clinic of Ped- 
iatrics, Washington University, St. 
Louis, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee and Dr. Frank C. Neff of the 
Kansas City Pediatric Society is local 
chairman of arrangements. The meet- 
ing will bring together the lay mem- 
bers of the American Child Health As- 
sociation and an eminent group of phy- 
sicians, nurses, public health special- 
ists, deans of medical and dental col- 
leges, nationally known educators, nu- 
tritionists, biologists and specialists in 
various scientific fields connected with 
child health investigation. 


A gentleman is a man who is mas- 
ter of himself, who respects himself 
and makes others respect him. The 
essence of gentlemanliness is self-rule, 
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Teachers Evetywhheve Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published, 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 


for the use of teachers. 


cal value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 


age, purpose and occasion, 


scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


tion preceding each chapter. 


kept in mind in playing, etc. 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 
Each game is 


The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 


Value of Pla 


Discussion of Age Groups 
Counting Out and Choos- 


ing Sides 
Circle Games 
Dramatic Games 
Singing Games 
Mimetic Games 
Tag Games 


Hide and Chase Games 


Schoolroom Games 





Full instructions 


for Home, School 
and Playground 





ACKER 








An ex- 

















$1.50 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 


This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 
History Contests—Teams 
Language Jumping 
Music Races 
Nature Swatstick 
Reading Miscellaneous 
Spelling Quiet Games 
Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 


in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 


year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination effers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 




















—the sovereignty of the soul.—Amiel. | 


Poems | Teachers Ask For 











poems, 





In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price 80 Cents 


Per Copy 
Postpaid 





eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 
This has been wonderfully popular. 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those most frequently asked for. 
In reality, therefore, it is a compilation by teach- 
ers of the poems which they have found most de- 
sirable for use in their school work. 

Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large num- 
ber of the required poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well adapted for read- 
ing, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 


Ts is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 


Thousands of 


Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Charge of the Light 
rigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas ileal 
College Oil C 
Crossing thee Bar 
Curfew aoe Not Ring 


Darius Green and His 
ying Machine 

Driving Home the Cows 

Each _ in Own 








Tongue 


First _Settler’s Story, 
e 
First Snow- eg The 


Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us 

Gradatim 

House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 

How _He Saved St. 
Michael’s 


Incident of the French 
Cam: 


amp 
In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 


June 

Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 


Lasca 
Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 








L’Envoi 

Little Boy Blue 

test Chord, The 
egg 


we el Moo, The 
© Cantzin! My Captain 
October’s Bright Blue 
yeather 
Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 
Opportunity 


Order for a_ Picture 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl and the Pussy Cat 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, A 

Planting of the Apple- 
ree 

Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 





Raggedy ~~, The 
Recessional, The 

Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 
Seven Times One 
Sister and I 
Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher’s Dream, The 
ETE 

Vil lase Blacksmith, 


We Are Seve 
When _the ‘Cows Come 


Home a 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
eo Spare that 

ree 


e 
Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on 


good paper and bound in standard cloth covers. 


PRICE, 8 


0 cents per copy, post- 


paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
finder, one year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


NO. 8271—This box contains a large quantity of un- 
usually large tablets, especially designed for use of 
beginners. The letters are printed on strong stock 
for constant handling, and the box is very substantial. 
Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 









DRILL CARDS—NUMBER WORK 


NO. 8268—These cards are printed in large black 
numbers on strong tag stock. The set contains 45 
different tests in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, ranging from the simplest combinations to the 
more difficult problems, 


Securely boxed to insure long service despite much 
handling. Price, per box, 40 cents. Weight, 2 lbs. 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST 
ADDRESS 





New York 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 


BRADLEY 


PRIMARY 
MATERIALS 







STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


NO. 8275—An innovation which the primary teacher 
will find of greatest assistance in stimulating interest. 
The 32 wooden blocks are each printed on six sides. 
There are 150 simple words, including every part of 
speech and using every letter of the alphabet. 


The blocks are numbered and key sentences are ar- 
ranged in the instruction booklet. By rotating any 
block in a sentence, a new word is inserted, and a 
great variety of combinations may thus be secured. 
Price, per box, 60 cents. Mailing weight 2 pounds. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia 





San Francisco 
Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents. 









PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER 


NO. 8010—This set is very much like No. 8009, except 
that all small cards are printed in roman type instead 
of script. In practice it is customary to use the script 
ecards for the first few months, after which the con- 
tents of this box will be wanted. Price, per box, 30 
cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 












CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


NO. 8274—These cut-to-shape letters serve various 
requirements, They give the child an exact image of 
the structural design of each letter, and may also be 
used as patterns for hand lettering. The letters are 
cut from heavy blue coated stock, and may also be 
used in sign making. Price, per box, 25 cents. 
Weight, 4 oz. 


ADD POSTAGE 
FOR P. P. 
DELIVERY 





Atlanta 





























preserve the best in the old-time school 
and combine it with the new. .. . 


a Burk sought to give genuine equal- 


y of opportunity 





Dr. Frederic Lister Burk, president, 
since its organization in 1899, of the 
San Francisco State Teachers College, 
and a leading figure in Western edu- 
cational circles, died June 12. 
in 1862 in Blenheim, Canada, he at- 
tended the Universit 
Stanford and Clark 
Clark, under Dr. G. Stanley Hall, he 
specialized 
methods of teaching in preparation for 
the Ph. D. degree. 
ence was as superintendent of schools 
aaa Rosa and Santa Barbara, 

alif. 
the California School Masters Club 
and a Committee of One Hundred Citi- 
zens devoted to the reorganization of 
the state school system. 
times he served as president of the 
State Teachers’ 
chairman of the California Council of 
Education. 
to the Pan-Pacific educational confer- 
ence at Honolulu. He had written ar- 
ticles for the Atlantic Monthly and 
other magazines. 

A vigorous and independent thinker, 
Dr. Burk eagerly sought the best in 
school practice and was distinguished 
throughout his career for his progres- 
Sive ideas. 
as an executive with unusual aggres- 
Siveness as a leader and power as a 
teacher, 
membered as a foremost champion of 
motivated individual instruction. 
C. Wood, California State Superin- 
— of Public Instruction, said of 
im: 
Europe and in the Orient, even more 
than in America, as a leader in edu- 
cational reform. . .. . 
up an institution that is unique. It 
is not like an 
in America. 
it is a reflection of Dr. Burk and his 
Philosophy of education. 
for individual training. 


Death of Dr. Burk 


clination.” 


Born 


of California, 
niversities. At 


in the philosophy and 


His early experi- 
motion. 
Dr. Burk helped to organize 


At different 
Association and as 


In 1922 he was a delegate 


He combined great ability children. 


He will continue to be re- 
Will 
carried out. 
“Dr. Burk was recognized in 


He built 


other teachers’ college 
t could not be, because 


It stands 


It seeks to | Temains. 


enrolled, 





y devising a plan 





whereby each pupil in the training 
school should progress as fast as he 
could according to ability and in- 


A New Basis for Promotion 


In an address at Rochester, N. Y., 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Director of the 
Child Welfare Research Bureau of 
Iowa State. University, said that data 
are being assembled whith will ‘necessi- 
tate a change in the méthod now used 
throughout the country in school pro- 
The following isa summary 
of his argument: 
pends on mental and physica 
and promotion from one grade to an- 
other should not depend merely on the 
child’s ability to do arithmetic problems 
or on the basis of a child’s age in years. 
In regarding the child as a unit, five 
ages must be considered, of which the 
chronological age or date from birth is 
least important. 
age in years, there is a physiological 
age representing growth of the body; 
there is the mental age representing 
the growth of the mind; the educational 
age represented by the gain in school; 
and the social age, very significant, 
representing the ability of the child 
to work, play and get along with other 
The normal child 
balance of all these ages, and school 
and health organizations should as- 
sist in maintaining this balance. 

At Iowa State University an experi- 
ment in child welfare research is being 
Children are enrolled in 
the university at 2 years of age, and 
they may remain until they have com- 
pleted the university course, during all 
of which time each individual will be 
under close observation and will have 
applied to him all the tests the research 
bureau is working out. When the child 
enters, a chart is prepared, and this 
chart is carried through as long as he 
Each child is x-rayed when 





“If you complain of lack of oppor- 
tunities you’ll miss what you have.” 


School: on gene “a 
grow 






In addition to the 





has a 
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El 


From CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOK No. 4 


From these books many pleasing programs can be arranged. 


TEACHER—The material in these song books will be helpful 
to you in planning your work for next year. 
for daily use as well as for special days and occasions. 


There are six books in this ROTE SONG SERIES. ALL for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


Rote Song Book No. 1 
Rote Song Books Nos. 2, 3, 4,5 and6 - 
Operetta ‘‘Mother Goose’s Birthday” - - 


There are songs 


PRICES 


- - - - 35c per copy 
45c each per copy 


$1.00 per copy 





RECREATION SONGS for Upper Grades and High Schools. 
PRICE 50 Cents per Copy (Liberal discount for quantities). 
Every song in this book can be used from the 6th grade up, 
as Unison, Soprano and Alto, or with Simplified Bass. 


Edited and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SaVVUUANONUTUUONUNTGUEUUOCUOUOOGUOAGOOUHUOAUUOAUEU AUNTIE 
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2050, 2051, 2052, 2053, especially for these sets. 


exactly what teachers want and how they want it. 


MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND PLAY 
Pictures to color, with verses by 
Edmund Vance Cooke 
A new idea in pictures to color, bound in book form with 
appropriate verses and rhymes by Edmund Vance Cooke 
under each picture. Sixteen interesting drawings of child 
pictures depicting the lively characters, Mark and May in 
various child-interest activities. These pictures, 6 in. x 
9 in., are inserted in a special Leatherette cover, attrac- 
tively printed with title, illustrations, subjects, and fac- 
simile of Mr, Cooke’s signature. Pictures are bound in- 
to the cover with a genuine sheepskin thong, and can_ be 
removed from the cover for individual distribution. When 
volored can be inserted again into the cover, or children 
can memorize the verses forever in entertainments or reg- 
ular recitations, Excellent as gifts to parents and 
friends, at Christmas time, etc., because they rep- 
resent the pupil’s own handwork, These pictures 

can also be cut out and mbunted if, desired. 
No. 2050.......eeeeeeeeeeee- Each 20 cts. 


PLAYMATES OF OTHER NATIONS 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke 
Twelve pictures of ‘Familiar Friends,” the chil- 
dren of other countries in native costumes, to 
color, bound in book form same as Number 2050 
above, including special removable covers, and 

verses YY Edmund Vance Cooke. 
No. 2061.........0es0eee++.-Each 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN PARTY 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke 

Sixteen beautiful drawings of good things to eat, 
with appropriate verses by Edmund Vance Cooke, 
under each drawing; verses are extremely clever. 
They tell all about what Mr, Pea says and does, 
Mr. Banana’s likes and dislikes, etc. Each car 
tells Ee of\the story of the ‘‘Garden Party,” 
and fits into any position with the other fifteen 
to make the complete story. Bound same as 
Numbers 2050 and, 2051, 

No. 2052...........+++00++..Each 20 cts, 


GOING THROUGH THE Z0O 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke 


An cnpgtionsiig useful set of Zoo animal draw- 
ings with interesting and instructive verses by 
Edfmund Vance Cooke under each drawing. 

Sixteen animals, one on each of sixteen cards, 
9x 12 inches with epoctal written verse appro- 


priate for each animal. ee illustration.) 

hese sets may be colored, or cut, colored and 
mounted; or the pupils may be asked to memorize 
the verses for recitation and entertainment pur- 








PICTURE MAKING (No. 2005) 


poses, etc. The verses readily stimulate, the 
child's imagination and may be used as the foun- 
dation for original oral or written stories by the 
children, telling what they know about each ani- 
mal, where it lives; its peculiarities; their own 
trip to the Zoo or Circus, etc. Printed on g 
white drawing paper, packed in envelope. 


CUT OUT STENCILS (No. 2015) | eae: +..+.-Each 26 cts. 


Pictures to Color, Picture Builders, Color Builders, Silent Reading and Stencil Designs 
Designed and Produced by Harter under the direction of 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE, The Children’s Poet 


Bhp exactly the kind of material teachers have been looking for, the authori- 
tative kind that gives pupils fascinating and highly instructive information, 
and that conforms to the latest accepted technique in Seat Work and Silent Reading. Children de- 
light in using these sets because of the many novel ways in which each piece can be used. We 
describe some of these uses below, but the ingenious teacher will find no end of other useful and 
pleasing effects to be derived once she has any or all of these sets at her disposal. 

It has been our good fortune to produce these sets under the direction and with the co-operation 
of Edmund Vance Cooke, the Children’s Poet, and he has written the verses contained in numbers 


Mr. Cooke’s good work has been facilitated by the active co-operation of experienced teachers in 
Cleveland Public Schools, who have brought to the work a wealth of information as to just 


The numbers described below are but a few of the many now being developed in our plant. These 
and other new numbers will be fully described in Harter’s new 1924-25 Teachers’ Catalog, ready 
for distribution September 15. Write today for your free copy of this new catalog. 


HARTER’S CUT-OUT STENCILS 
This is a set of twelve domestic and wild ani- 
mals in stencil and silhouette patterns, Outlines 
are die cut from heavy colored cards 5% x7 
inches, packed in a neat cardboard box. Set in- 


that the teacher has 24 outlines in all, two of 
each animal, one a stencil and the other a sil- 
houette. Will withstand hard usage. 

No. 2015, Each 25c; 6 or more sets, Each 20c. 


ELLIPTICAL STORIES 

Set of eight Silent Reading Cards, 9 in, x 12 in, 
Printed in large clear type on durable manila 
stock, Each card has an interesting elliptical 
story. The missing phrases are printed at the 
bottom of each card and are to be cut up and 
put in envelopes, and placed by pupils in proper 
blanks, to complete the masning of the story. Af- 
fords excellent opportunity for testing pupils 
comprehension in reading. 

No. 2002, Each 40c; 6 or more sets, Each 30c. 


PICTURE MAKING 

Set of eight model cards 9 in. x 12 in, for free- 
hand cutting with pupil’s directions for assem- 
bling posters, and teacher's verification sheet for 
checking up pupil’s work. Makes eight interest- 
ing and effective posters, 9 in.x12 in, size 
cards may be used again and again by different 
pupils, n cultivating the pupil’s ability to read 
Sey, follow directions, and construct 
something of interest. This set will prove of 
ad educational value. Adapted primarily for 
econd, Third, and Fourth grades, with Addi- 
tional suggestions for cutting and laying the 
parts for simpler use. 

No. 2005, Each 40c; 6 or more sets, Each 30c. 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Set of eight new and original thought question 
cards, with answers to match. Size 9 in. x 1: 
in, Printed in clear, large type on durable ma- 
nila stock, Over sixty-four miscellaneous ques- 
tions in Set. The answers are to be cut on dot- 
ted lines and placed in envelopes. Pupils, lay 
them below the corresponding question, Good 
for any primary grade. Makes the pupils think. 
No. 2 08, Each 40c; 6 or more sets, Each 30c. 


DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES 
Set of eight original silhouette cards, 9 in, x 12 
in. Each card has four separate clean-cut sil- 
houettes of animals, birds, etc., with four de- 
scriptive sentences about each. The sentences 
are to be cut ee the ruled lines, mixed in 
envelopes, and placed by a at the side of 
the proper picture. Print in large, clear type 
on durable manila stock, Provides excellent 
Silent Reading material for First and Second 


grades, 
No. 2004, Each 40c; 6 or more sets, Each 30c. 
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Seat Work and Silent Reading Sets 

















7he AMERICAN BISON, wild ond wierd 

Is known as the BUFFALO, too, 

With a huge, hard head and a heovy beard, 
Ne wandared the wild West through; 
But the West is tamed and wher o 
You will look in vain for the BUFF, to. i 
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GOING THROUGH THE ZOO (No. 2053) 
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DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES (No. 2004) - 





DOMINO AND FIGURE COMBINATIONS 
Provides drill in recognition and combina- 
tions of all numbers through ten. Sheet of 
domino cards and a sheet of the figure com- 
bination cards, constitute a set for one child. 
Eight sets, 16 cards in an envelope, to be 
cut apart and placed in individual envelopes. 
Pupils lay their cards in pairs, according to 
combinations, matching either side. 

No. 2000—Per Set, 40 cts.; 6 or more Sets, 
each 30 cts. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 

Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish 
foundation for quick, accurate instructive 
classwork in geography and history. Made 
in convenient sizes for desk work, none 
smaller than 8 x 10 inches, good quality 
heavy drawing paper, surface takes water 
colors or crayons readily. Showing latest 
geographical discoveries and boundary 
changes. For all countries and states. 
Each—1 ct.; per 100—90 cts. 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 

Makes teaching and 
Drawing easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjust- 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
The quality is in the paper, not on the box. 
100 sheets of paper and 100 envelopes. Col- 
ors: white, buff, pink and blue. 25 folded 
sheets and 25 envelopes of each color in a 


able, ne to 2, 4 plain box. 
A ga 4 “Chalk, Price per box, postpaid............. .. $1.05 


Crayon or Pencil. Easy 
to operate. 
Teachers’ 
each, $2.50. 
Pupils’ (Small _ size), 
each, $.50. 

HARTER’S CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Assortment of 160 cut-out letters, one inch 
high, made of heavy blue coated stock. 
Words can be formed with actual letters. 
Fine for teaching the structural design of 
each letter, sign making and for first steps 
in hand lettering. 

No. 2011—Each 25 cts., 6 or more boxes, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


The big box of paper and envelopes described 
above will be printed with your name and 
address on both paper and envelopes for only 
45 cents additional. Send $1.50 with name 
and address written plainly and box of print- 
ed stationery will be sent postpaid. Two 
weeks time required on printed orders. 


Pantograph, 





THE COLOR BUILDER 

Set of eight cards 9 x 12 inches, and eight 
envelopes (containing 5389 colored paper 
tablets) and a teacher’s Key Sheet for as- 
sembling. Each card has five different de- 
signs to be built with squares, triangles, 
circles and half circles in eleven colors. Pu- 
pils cover designs with tablets of the shape 
and color indicated, teaching harmony of 
color, symmetry of design, recognition of 
color names. Forty designs, many extra 
tablets. 

No. 2006—50 cts.; 6 or more copies, each 
40 cts. 

HARTER’S COLOR TABLETS 
Strong pasteboard tablets, for primary num- 
ber work, one inch in diameter, circles and 
squares, assorted in six colors. Exceedingly 
— set, can be used also in teaching 
color. 

No. 2010—Per Box, 25 cts.; 6 or more boxes, 
each 20 cts. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
New revised enlarged edition of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs contains over 200 
good singable songs, for school use. Choice 


collection of folk, sacred, patriotic, holiday 


and classical songs. 
Per copy—20 cts.; per dozen copies, $1.80. 


HELPFUL HINTS for TEACHERS 


And other Teachers’ Supplies—See page 5 of this magazine 





each 20 cts. 
CLASSIFYING WORDS 

Set of eight cards, size 9 x 12 inches. Printed 
in large clear type on durable manila stock. 
288 different words to classify under twenty- 
four classifications, such as months of the 
year, oceupations, parts of the body, etc. 
No. 2008—Each, 40 cts.; 6 or more sets, each 
30 cts. for it today. 


POEMS—By Edmund Vance Cooke 
That new Teacher’s Catalog of ours contains 
an interesting description of several volumes 
of Mr. Cooke’s Poems, which are of interest 
to teachers because of their subject matter 
and easy adaptability to use in the school 
room. A copy of this Catalog will be sent 





HARTER’S NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


A treasury of good things for school and personal use. Contains a complete listing and 
description of Teaching necessities such as many NEW SEAT WORK devices in addi- 
tion to those shown above, silent reading publications, kindergarten and primary ma- 
terials, helpful hints for teachers, games, entertainments, plays, charts, crayons, and 
everything for the schoolroom. A copy of this catalog is yours for the asking. Write 


FREE PREMIUMS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Here’s an easy way to get those little ‘“‘extras’” for your schoolroom without spending 
one penny of your own money. Hundreds of Teachers and classes all over the country 
have used this means of adding to their equipment. 
because people are always glad to buy from school children ‘when they know that the 
sale is for the benefit of the school. See page 5 of this magazine for list of premiums. 


You can easily sell the pencils 








free upon request. 


HARTER’S NUMBER DRILL CARDS 
Standard set used in Cleveland Public 
Schools. The set includes the 45 essential 
additional combinations, can also be used for 
subtraction and multiplication, and __ flash 
work. Combination repea in miniature 
on back of each card enables teacher to know 
what pupil sees, without changing position 
of cards, and to anticipate his correct answer. 
No. 2013—Each 25 cts.; 6 or more Sets, each 
20 cts. 












BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and stu- 
dents. A great variety of 
uses can be had by simply 
bending tongue, upright, or 
brace. Substantial and ser- 
viceable easels readily 
made. Made in two fin- 
ishes, black and olive green 
enamel, 
Price—Each 15 
ets.; Per Pair— 
25 cts. 


RIDDLES 

A set of sixteen identical cards with twelve 
real conundrums and answers to match. To 
cut apart and place in proper question 
blanks. Entertaining, Thought-provoking, 
Silent Reading. Size 9 x 12 inches. 

No. 2007—Each 30 cts.; 6 or more sets, each 
25 cts. 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
Made of wood of assorted forms and colored 
in six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and 
beautiful designs can be made. They are of 
real value from an educational standpoint. 
No. 4352 Containing 100 blocks.. 5 oz. $.39 
No. 4353 Containing 300 blocks..10 oz. .60 


IMPORTANT 


We are prepared to supply any books pub- 
lished by the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany. When ordering books and _ supplies 
from us you may include any items needed 
from the Owen list and thus save the time 
and bother of making out two orders. 





2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EASY STEDS in COMMON LAW 


By Nanette D._ PAut, LLB. 
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AMID ARMS LAW IS SILENT 


F very state adopts Rules for the control and 
LJ . protection of its Citizens. These rules are 
never Suspended; but if any rule ceases to be 
adequate fo_the purpose for which it was adopted, 
it is either Amended or Repealed. 
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It is only when these Rules can be depended 
upon absolutely, that the Citizens can develop 
a high Civilization. . 

In the past when War was declared, these rules, i 
called the Civil_ Law, were set aside and no longer [i\¥¥ 

rotected the Citizens in their lives and property. }/{f | 


1 (Wi The trend of modern thought is away” 
i; Kx. from War as a_ Habit, and_ toward 

| ASN Cooperation of Sfates under a 
fA ae bs: HN: ie . (LEMos e A 


Board Decoration. 'The Law Maxim used as a title for the little talk about it, is 
axims are as short and easily learned as this one. When our future citizens 
emorized as many Law Maxims as possible, they will have received the kind 
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may be mounted on a colored mat and used for a Silent Educator 
aw Maxims upon which the system of our law and order ased y 

ave been given some idea of the United States Constitution—now so universally tau in se —an 
of teaching which Abraham Lincoln emphasized in his words given at the beginning of this poster, 
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Personality Plus Skill in Teaching 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





FEW months ago members of a large Parent- 
Teacher Association discussed this question: 
“Is skill in imparting knowledge of more im- 
portance in a teacher than agreeable person- 
ality traits?” Some of the parents had brought 
up the matter because they thought their chil- 
dren’s teachers were lacking in personal qual- 
ities which they, the parents, considered nec- 
essary beyond everything else. From the dis- 
cussion one gained an impression that a per- 
son could not possess an attractive personality and superior 
skill at the same time. Afterward the writer conducted an in- 
quiry to determine whether expert teachers are usually lacking 
in winning traits of personality, or whether personality and 
skill quite commonly go tégether. As a matter of fact, an 
analysis of more than a thousand reports of the work of teach- 
ers made by trained observers and supervisors shows that an 
impressive personality and superior skill in teaching are pos- 
sessed rather frequently by one and the same individual. It 
certainly is not true that those who are superior in personal 
traits are always lacking in skill, or the other way ’round. 





























r['HOSE who participated in the debate at the Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting took it for granted that personality is 
inherited and cannot be influenced by training or cultivation, 
as contrasted with skill in teaching, which is almost entirely 
the outcome of education and experience. This is the prevail- 
ing view. People generally use the term “personality” with- 
out knowing just what they mean, except that the individual 
who possesses it is more impressive and pleasing than one who 
lacks it. The failure to analyze'the factors involved in person- 
ality is chiefly responsible for the widespread acceptance of 
the doctrine that a teacher cannot improve personality traits. 

A group of advanced students of education who have had ex- 
perience as teachers, principals, and superintendents have re- 
cently devoted some time to a study of personality traits among 
teachers in an attempt to find out what constitutes an agree- 
able, strong, or commanding personality, and to determine 
whether such a personality can be acquired in whole or in part 
by any kind of self-discipline. The traits of teachers described 
in literature and biography have been examined, and the testi- 
monies of a large number of pupils have been taken. As a re- 
sult of this investigation it seems certain that the two chief 
characteristics of a strong, agreeable, or commanding person- 
ality are first good-fellowship or likeableness and second leader- 
ship. An individual who does not possess these characteristics 
has either a neutral or a disagreeable or an offensive person- 
ality. No matter what other traits he possesses, if he lacks 
these two he is not reported by children, or by older persons 
who have written about their teachers, as possessing a person- 
ality effective in securing the co-operation, good will, and con- 


fidence of pupils. 


oo is meant by good-fellowship? Mainly an interest in 
and an affection for people and, in the classroom, for pu- 
pils. It is revealed partly in the expression of the features. A 
teacher who never smiles is not regarded as a good fellow or 
good “scout,” and is not likeable. On the other hand, a smil- 
ing countenance, if accompanied by qualities of leadership, al- 
ways wins children, as for that matter it does adults. Every- 
one responds agreeably to an individual who suggests friendli- 
ness, comradeship, cheerfulness, fellowship as revealed in 
smiling features. Of course, children never analyze the reason 
why they like a person who smiles more than they do one whose 
expression is neutrai or stern and harsh; but they feel, with- 
out knowing the reason for it, that the person who smiles will 
be a truer and more lovable friend than the one who does not 
smile. He will not be so self-centered; he will think better of 
others than the neutral or harsh type of individual; he will be 
more adjustable; will co-operate better ; and will not be hyper- 
critical but will be appreciative and charitable. Even animals, 
a dog especially, will respond to a person’s expression of coun- 





tenance. This is a deep-seated trait, fixed largely by heredity; 
and for the most part it is beyond one’s control, so that even if 
a person should say to himself, “I will not allow smiling fea- 
tures to affect me differently from stern features,” he could not 
prevent a difference in his subconscious response. 


UNFORTUNATELY, as a class, teachers are reputed to be 
unpleasant or at best neutral. The literature of satire is 
full of teacher characters, practically all of whom are severe 
and forbidding. The typical pedagogue of literature never 
smiles; on the contrary he often glowers and habitually scowls. 
His face is darkened with clouds of suspicion and austerity. 
Yet pupils who testified in our investigation gave a better re- 
port of the personality traits of their teachers than one usu- 
ally finds in literature, for a large proportion of them described 
teachers who were very likeable, who exhibited good-fellow- 
ship in their features as well as in their actions. There can be 
no doubt that the last few years have witnessed a remarkable 
change for the better in the personality of those who have 
entered the teaching profession. There is much more smiling 
in classrooms now than there was in former times, It is prob- 
ably true that more teachers are good “scouts” than used to be 
the case. They are more companionable; they are liked better 
by pupils; they can take part more freely in the games and 
social activities of pupils and be as one of the group. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of people still think that 
there must be a wide chasm between the teacher and his 
pupils; that if they should be good fellows together, the pupils 
would take advantage of the friendly relations to neglect their 
tasks. The view was once almost universally held by teachers 
that pupils had to be held down; that, being naturally hostile 
to all school work, if they followed their own desires they 
would spend their time devising mischief rather than applying 
themselves to their studies. If the teacher manifested friend- 
liness and good-fellowship for his pupils would they not treat 
him as they would treat one of their own number, so that he 
would lose his influence over them? This view was presented 
during the debate described at the outset of this article, but it 
was not accepted by most of the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

An analysis, made by the writer, of a large number of re- 
ports on teachers shows that a teacher can have the most in- 
formal and happiest relations with his pupils and still main- 
tain control over them and secure good work from them. One 
instance may be mentioned as typical of many that are found 
in the reports referred to. A young woman who is teaching in 
the seventh grade in a public school is beloved by all the pupils 
and is made much of by the girls when they are outside. At 
recess and after school the girls flock round her and joke with 
her and they all play games together very freely. She goes on 
hikes with them, and they visit her at her room. When she is 
with them she apparently enjoys herself thoroughly. She is 
known in the school as the “smiling teacher” because in her 
class there is a great deal of jollity. She laughs as heartily as 
the pupils themselves do. The children always laugh with her 
and never at her, and rarely at one another in the classroom. 
Their need for expression of amusement seems to be sufficient- 
ly indulged in connection with the day’s happenings, in which 
all participate, teacher and pupils alike. 


No: this teacher is visited frequently by other teachers be- 
cause of her success in the schoolroom. The writer has 
seen her at work and has heard visitors express appreciation 
of her skill; and there is not the slightest doubt that she al- 
ways has complete mastery of her class. There is never any 
tendency, so far as one can observe, for pupils to take advan- 
tage of their friendly relations with her. One reason may be 
and probably is that she is really a very remarkable teacher. 
It is said of her that there is never a topic taught in her class 
that she cannot illustrate by concrete instances and by draw- 
ings and other devices. 
(Continued on page 87) ° 
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The Individual in Education 


By DR. PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachuseits 


E are accustomed to say that it is 
the obligation of the American 
school system to improve the qual- 

; ity of American citizenship. There 
will be few who will dispute that statement, 
provided, of course, that we use the term citi- 
zenship in its broadest significance, thinking 
of it as a relationship which obtains not only 
on election day but in all relations of life, 
civic, industrial, and social. 

The classroom teacher, however, deserves a 
little help in the interpretation of this aim. 
That help may best be given by suggesting 
that, while the large social aim of citizenship 
is the one which must be held before our 
schools as a whole, this social aim can be 
achieved only by individual means. There is 
no way of producing a better citizenship ex- 
cept by producing better citizens. Therefore, 
this large social task may well be considered in 
the mind of the classroom teacher in its appli- 
cation to each child who sits under her instruc- 
tion. 

The American school must be so organized 
as to help each child to his highest individual 
development. Democracy should not mean uni- 
formity and conformity. A democratic system 
requires the highest individual development of 
each of its members. The American school 
system, therefore, will finally be tested on its 
service to democracy by the extent to which, 
reducing the defects of machinery, it addresses 
itself to a program of individual education. 

There are certain considerations which the 
teacher must carry in mind if the welfare of 
the individual is to be held paramount. In the 
first place, education must be divested of the 
aim which has so often predominated in it, that 
of preparation. The primary object of educa- 
tion, particularly in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, is growth or development and 
not preparation. Schools which constantly test 
pupils on their ability to pass entrance exami- 
nations and to meet the fixed requirements of 
higher institutions cannot to the fullest extent 
take into consideration the aim of growth and 
development that must be considered in a 
sound program of education. Any child is at- 
taining his education when the daily activities 
in which he engages are contributing to his 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual growth. 

Preparation as a school aim has unquestion- 
ably done no little harm to the development of 
sound and fundamental educational policies. 
In the realm of physical education which may 
be made an admirable example, the object has 
too often been that of producing through a 
well-developed minority group the preparation 
which would enable that group to meet an- 
other group similarly chosen in a contest of 
sports. The American school system has until 
within a few years been singularly lacking in a 
comprehensive program of physical education 
based on the proposition that every child, ac- 
cording to his own need, should have con- 
structed for him a course which will enable 
him to attain the most complete physical well- 
being. In the intellectual field as well, appre- 
ciation and power in the use of the modern 
languages, for example, have been obliged to 
give way to the more practical consideration of 
helping the child to a content of knowledge re- 
quired for preparation. Unquestionably in sec- 
ondary schools particularly, but to some ex- 
tent likewise in elementary schools, the great- 
est possible gains will be made when the 
schools are permitted to consider first and 
foremost the daily development of the child. 
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Dr. Smith has been principal of high schools and super- 

intendent of schoools at Canton, Maine; superintendent 

of schools at Auburn, Maine; and state superintendent 

of the public schools of Maine. He has been state 

commissioner of education of Massachusetts since 
July 1, 1916. 




















In the second place, education for the indi- 
vidual must be based obviously upon a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the child himself. 
This means on the part of the teacher not only 
an understanding of the general laws and 
principles governing human development but, 
even more, it means knowledge and understand- 
ing of the child himself. Many an educational 
project fails in some measure because of the 
simple fact that teacher and pupil are not well 
enough acquainted with each other. It is prob- 
ably not too much to say that the most impor- 
tant factor in the successful education of a 
child is a knowledge on the part of the teacher 
of the taste, talents, and capacity of the child 
who sits under her instruction. The qualities 
of human sympathy and understanding cannot 
be overestimated. They are so important that 
one may well place them first among the de- 
sired qualifications of a teacher. Schools ev- 
erywhere are calling for teachers who will be 
primarily teachers of children and not teach- 
ers of subjects, teachers who will understand 
that the subjects are the means by which they 
approach the life of the child. Any teacher 
who undertakes to teach a child without a 
kindly sympathetic understanding of the child 
and his problems will be seriously handicapped 
in that kind of education which is directed to 
individual growth and development. 

In the third place, successful individual in- 
struction implies that the teacher must have 
the largest possible liberty in the use of the 
course of study. The inquiry is often made as 
to whether or not our courses of study are over- 
crowded, whether we burden children with 
them. The answer to this question is both 
affirmative and negative. The course of study 
as at present constituted is, of course, much 
too extensive if we are to expect all children to 


cover all parts of it in the same quantities and 
with the same expectation of results. It is not 
overcrowded if teachers are permitted to re- 
gard it as a reservoir out of which are to be 
drawn those things which are needed for the 
education of individual children. 

Again, the course of study and all the ac- 
tivities of the schools as instruments in the 
hands of the teachers for the individual de- 
velopment of children must be applied in the 
light of the child himself. They must take into 
account his individual and developing taste. 
Children do not develop in their tastes at the 
same times or in the same ways. The attempt 
is often made to approach the class through 
the adult standards of the teacher’s desk. 
Probably there are few classrooms in which one 
might not raise to some extent the question as 
to whether the instruction is being given from 
the viewpoint of the child and his individual 
taste. To be able to see a project through the 
eyes of children is a quality in the possession 
of which any teacher may rejoice. 

In the teaching of art, music, and literature, 
the teacher must, of course, have standards of 
taste which are clearly understood and reason- 
ably developed. She is wise, however, if she 
understands that these adult ideals and stand- 
ards are to be attained by children step by 
step and that each child in her class is very 
likely to represent his own stage of progress 
towards them. If this point can be understood, 
there will be a radical change in the methods 
of many schools in the teaching of such sub- 
jects as history, literature, language, and the 
arts. There will also be a clearer understand- 
ing of the need of giving to large numbers of 
children vastly increased opportunity for edu- 
cation through other than textbook channels. 

Particularly does the school need to take in- 
to account the wide range in the capacity of 
children. Whatever one may adopt as a device 
for dealing with the wide ranges of capacity, 
none will succeed unless it gets very close to 
the exact scope of work which the child him- 
self can successfully perform. There are two 
dangers always present in the training of any 
child. The first is that he will be given work 
beyond his capacity to perform. The second is 
that he will not be given tasks equal to his 
ability. Either to overburden a child by ex- 
pecting more of him than he can accomplish or 
to dull his initiative by expecting less of him 
than he can do will prove destructive to his 
best welfare. The important thing is to find 
some accurate gage of exact ability of the 
tasks which the child can assume, place a cor- 
rect estimate upon what can be exacted of him 
and see that the exactions are met. Many a 
child acquires the deadly habit of failing by 
having tasks assigned to him that are beyond 
his capacity to do. 

An imperative challenge to present-day 
school organization is that of providing the 
means by which the teacher can have a large 
degree of liberty in interpreting the course of 
study in the light of the requirements of each 
child. The object of individual instruction 
should not be to bring all members of a class 
to a common level or to evaluate their achieve- 
ments on the basis of assumed average capac- 
ity. It is rather to determine how much of the 
various offerings of the school can be utilized 
by each child in his own development. The 
time will come when a school will be measured 
not upon the extent to which it keeps pupils in 
fixed marching order of intellectual progress, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the 
reading public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, au- 
thor of The House of Delight, The Box Car Children, 
Star Stories for Little Folks, and many contributions 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and other educational and lit- 
erary magazines. With her sister, Frances Lester 
Warner, she wrote Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a 
teacher in the schools of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Al- 
bert,” under his proper name of Ralph C. Jenkins, 
has also been one of our valued contributors. He 
is Superintendent of Schools in Putnam, and has 
given courses at Keene (N.H.) State Normal School. 








Harrison, Mass., 
August 7. 
My Dear RITA: 

Isn’t it a coincidence that I should be begin- 
ning my thirty-fifth year of service as Town 
School Visitor and Superintendent of Schools 
at the same time that you are beginning your 
first year of teaching? The long newsy letters 
you wrote during your two years at Glenmore 
Normal School often led me to believe that you 
were living a sort of pot-pourri of Paris, Palm 
Beach and Hollywood, with a dash of Boston 
thrown in to give a conventional flavor. Still, 
in spite of the gay parties you so often told 
about, I know that you found time for a good 
lot of hard work. I can’t seem to get over being 
puffed up that my niece should have been grad- 
uated second in her class and that my old friend 
Sam Holt should have picked you out to try your 
wings at Edgewood with the coming year. 

Do you know, Rita, you are a fortunate girl. 
I have watched carefully many of the open 
gunning seasons at Normal when scores of su- 
perintendents stalked to Glenmore, fountain 
pens and contracts in hand, to bag the season’s 
brood. I have seen more than one of these sea- 
son’s fledglings wounded, some of them carried 
to narrow stifling cages, and others released 
into a generous life-giving environment where 
they could thrive and grow. I know that my 
lifelong friend Sam Holt does not advertise to 
train teachers but I think he has earned the 
enviable reputation of always cultivating a lux- 
uriant environment for the teachers who work 
with him. 

I have known over a number of years several 
different types of superintendents: First there 
is the beginner who is trying hard to pick a win- 
ner, who doesn’t know exactly how to go about 
it, and who, after he has interviewed all of the 
available students at the Normal School, will 
thrust himself on the tender mercies of the 
- supervisor of training and she will do the pick- 
ing. 

Then, there is the “caster”—he who, having 
been deprived in his earlier years of the oppor- 
tunity of selecting the cast for Ziegfield’s 
Follies or the Midnight Revue, wants to make 
up for the lost opportunity by choosing a girl 
with a pretty face. 

I have known the “Intellectocrat” who is 
building up a school system of intellectuals, 
and who will have nothing short of straight 
“A’s.” Also the hardened one—he who, once 
wax,,is now plaster, and who long since has set- 
tled upon a “type” he is going to have. He will 
interview every member of the class until he 
finds the type he wants. 

Lastly it has been my privilege to know a few 
of what I like to call “all-round superinten- 
dents.” It seems to me that these are increas- 
ing in number in recent years. Such a super- 
intendent may be young in years‘and old in wis- 
dom or he may'‘be old in years and young in un- 
derstanding. He does not seek a particular 
type of teacher. He can use in his school sev- 
eral types. He has the rare knack of visual- 
izing young men and women not as they appear 
before him on the day they receive their con- 
tracts, but as they will be projected into the 
years to come. Sam Holt is a man of this kind. 
He can see you five years from now almost as 


clearly as I can see you to-day. I envy you. 

So you are to have a first grade with thirty 
children, forty weeks, and four supervisors (one 
each of drawing, music, writing and physical 
education), at a salary of $1100. Perhaps if 
your old uncle had grown rich in dollars instead 
of rich in friendships he could pay the town of 
Edgewood $1100, as your tuition fee for getting 
your first year’s experience there. It will prob- 
ably be worth it to you. 

What a splendid Commencement address 
Judge Harris gave to you girls! I shall never 
forget his paraphrase of the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians: “Though you have the 
gift of genius and understand all mysteries of 











SEPTEMBER DAUS 
By Helen L. Smith 


O month of fairer, rarer days 

Than Summer's best have been; 

When skies at noon are burnished 
blue, 

And winds at evening keen; 

When tangled, tardy-blooming things 

From wild, waste places peer, 

And tie, golden grain-heads 
te 

That harvest-time is near. 


Though Autumn tints amid the green 

Are gleaming, here and there, 

And spicy Autumn odors float 

Like incense on the air, 

And sounds we mark as Autumn's 
own 

Her nearing steps betray, 

In gracious mood she seems to 

stand 
And bid the Summer stay. 


Though ‘neath the trees, with fallen 
leaves, 

The sward be lightly strown, 

And nests deserted tell the tale 

Of summer bird-folk flown ; 

Though white with frost the low- 
lands lie, 

When lifts the morning haze, 

Still there's a charm in every hour 

Of sweet September days. 





























teaching and all knowledge of subject matter, 
and though you have enthusiasm so that you 
could remove mountains and have not loyalty, 
you are nothing.” I happened to read a news- 
paper article this summer which described a 
voting scheme in one of our leading universi- 
ies in which students and faculty voted for the 
one English word fullest of meaning. The word 
was the same word Judge Harris left with you 
—Loyalty. 

Do let me carry out the Judge’s speech a lit- 
tle farther and apply it to you in this first year 
of your teaching. Thus I shall satisfy my in- 
veterate passion for sermonizing and perhaps 
help you as much as if I were to remind you 
that 68 degrees is the generally accepted op- 
timum temperature for a classroom, or that the 
new code of service under which present-day 
teachers work is this: “The parent is always 
right. No teacher is permitted to argue a point 
with a parent but must adjust the matter to the 


complete satisfaction of the parent or else re- 
fer it to the next higher in authority.” 

Yours is a calling that demands absolute loy- 
alty to your equals, to your superiors in the pro- 
fession, to the conventions, and to the profes- 
sion itself. 

Associated with you at Edgewood and 
throughout your teaching career will be other 
teachers as ambitious to excel as yourself, 
You are to be a first grade teacher. In the same 
school system with you there will be grammar 
school teachers and high school teachers, 
With many of these you will have little in com- 
mon, unless you establish a common bond of 
loyalty. You must be loyal to the school system 
as a whole and to the community in which you 
teach. No school system can ever amount to 
much which is split up into groups and fac- 
tions, disloyal to one another. 

You must be loyal to your principal, to Mr. 
Holt, and to the members of your school board. 
All of these persons are human and will make 
mistakes. But as long as you consent to work 
with them, you owe them your utmost loyalty. 
When you feel that you can no longer give them 
your loyalty, it is time to move to pastures new. 
Let the superintendent hunt out the imperfec- 
tions of the principal and supervisors, let the 
school committee find the imperfections of the 
superintendent, and let the community discover 
the imperfections of the board. If the imperfec- 
tions are at all glaring, they cannot long be hid. 

Justly or unjustly, the teacher is bound by 
certain conventions not exacted from all groups 
of women. I will not argue whether or not it is 
right for a teacher to dress in the extremes of 
fashion; or to smoke cigarettes, or to go to cer- 
tain places which are deemed entirely harmless 
by some women. The point is: convention dis- 
approves of these things. Convention imposes 
unusual restrictions upon the teacher, and the 
teacher who wishes to rise in the profession 
must be loyal to the community’s standard of 
propriety. 

You must be loyal to the profession itself. 
It was not so many centuries ago that the work 
of the teacher was entrusted entirely to slaves. 
And in the Age of Big Business, in the country 
where Big Business is for many a fetish, it is 
not surprising. to find teachers treated with 
some condescension. I once attended a teach- 
ers’ convention held in a city where, it is ru- 
mored, over ten thousand insurance clerks, 
mostly girls, are employed within a radius of 
half a mile from the City Hall. The morning 
session for the teachers was over at the same 
time that thousands of these insurance girls 
came out for their lunch hour. While passing 
down the main street I heard many disparaging 
remarks from these clerks concerning the 
teachers. Certain politicians and demagogues 
decry teachers for a pastime. But, to close my 
sermon with another scriptural paraphrase: 
“What if these scofflaws do revile you and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, rejoice 
and be exceeding loyal and great will be your 
reward.” 

By the time I receive your next letter you will 
probably have taught a week or two “on your 
own.” I have a general recollection of the 
building you are to be in. I went there one 
day several summers ago looking for Holt. The 
janitor, as I recall, was an elderly, white-haired 
man. I remember him in particular because he 
seemed to be pleasantly different from many. 
While years of service increase in arithmetical 
ratio, the importance of some janitors increases 
in geometrical ratio. During the first five years 
they are responsible to principal, superinten- 
dent, and school board, during the next five 
they are responsible to a_ well-established 
“system” of duties they have never been in the 


(Continued on page 91) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to 
pupils to trace, color, and mount. The drawing may also be 
copied on the blackboard to be used for a lesson in civics and 
ethics. It may be used as a heading for a blackboard calendar, 
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I. A Girl Scout’s Honor Is To Be Trusted 


This means that a Girl Scout’s standards of honor are so high and sure that no 
one would dream of doubting her simple statement of a fact when she says: 


“This is so, on my honor as a Girl Scout.” 
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HE minute I came in from tennis 
that September afternoon I knew 
that something was going to happen. 
Father and Mother were in the liv- 

ing room talking in low, mysterious tones. 
Father called, “Come here, Margaret and 
Robert”; and then, trying to make his tone 
as casual as possible, he asked, “How would 
you like to go to Japan?” 
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TALE OF 07 TAKE 


BY REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


cisco, and of the twenty days’ voyage in the 
big steamer, and the stop at Honolulu. I 
really ought to tell you about sailing into the 
harbor of Kobe, with its forests of masts, 
and its queer little flat boats (sampans) 
wriggling about like beetles; but this is to be 
the tale of O Take, and there is not room in 
it for a hundredth part of the fascinating 
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things I have seen in Japan. So I shall skip 
right over to that morning in Kioto, when I 
first saw O Take. 

She was bobbing about on her little moth- 
er’s back, which is the way all Japanese ba- 
bies are carried. However, O Take was not 
a real baby, but rather a dingy doll; and her 
mother, an almond-eyed, black-haired, ap- 

ple-cheeked girl of four or 








Bob turned a somersault, 


five years of age, in a dain- 
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is how. The Star is send- 
ing me to report certain 
phases of Japanese affairs. 
Besides I shall be able to 





I exclaimed. Then I add- 

ed half aloud, “How I wish 

I could follow her in!” 
Bob evidently heard my 











collect material enough for 
some travel articles, and 
maybe even for a _ book. 
Then, your mother, you 
know, sketches as well as 
she makes dresses and pud- 
dings. 

“What about us?” I 
broke in. (I may be only 
twelve years old, but I 
know that it costs a lot of 
money to travel.) 

“Of course we can leave 
you at home, my parsimo- 
nious Peg, if you prefer,” 
retorted Father with a 
twinkle. “However, your 
mother and I thought that 
this might be the proper 
time to dip into the educa- 
tion fund which Aunt Sar- 
ah started for you both 
when you were babies. A 
chance to go to Japan does 
not come along every day.” 

Of course I would like 
to tell you about the whirl- 
wind ‘week of getting 


ready, and of the exciting 
five days’ trip across the 


























remark, for he added, “I 
should like to go in, too. 
See that big cloth carp 
floating from the bamboo 











pole. That means _ that 
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a boy lives there.” 

You see we all loved Ki- 
oto from the first moment 
that we arrived. It is 
beautiful not only in the 
morning when the sunshine 
sets its dozen temples and 
pagodas agleam, but also 
at night, when the banks 
of the swift-flowing river 
are twinkling with the 
lights of the tea houses. 
Nevertheless, I could see 
that Father was not satis- 
fied. 

“We are getting things 
too much from the out- 
side,” I had overheard him 
tell Mother. “I want to 
know the Japanese in their 
homes.” 

That next day Mother 
started out for the palace 
of the Shoguns in which the 
last of the Shoguns, who 








United States to San Fran- 


“What a darling child!” I exclaimed. “How I wish I could follow her in!” 


(Continued on page 80) 
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that the loud clang of a warning bell told that a fire 
wagon was coming at full speed. Before he reached 
the pavement, however, Benny grabbed him by the 
arm. “Safety First!” he said. “Let the ball go. It is 
better to lose a ball than to take such a chance.” 

“You are right,” said a man standing near by. 
Then he glanced at Benny’s button. “Ah, a Safety 
Soldier! You had better get a badge too, boy,” he 
added, turning to Bob; “you need one to help you 
use common sense. You should practice ‘Safety 
First’ and play on the playground instead of in the 
street.” 

When Benny got home and told his mother his ad- 
ventures, he said, “I believe the worst Street Enemy 
that children have is the temptation to rush into the 
street when cars are going by. I am glad that I am 
a Safety Soldier.” 
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A LITTLE SAFETY SOLDIER 


By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


T was Saturday morning and Mother needed 
I some yeast for the nice brown bread that she 
was going to make. Mother preferred to do her 
errands herself. She did not like to send Benny or 
his twin sister, Jessie, as the streets in the neighbor- 
hood were so full of traffic. To-day, Mother was 
very busy and she could not go. 

“Let me go, Mother dear,” begged Benny. “I know 
where the store is and I can get the yeast for you.” 

“You have to cross two streets and the Busy Cor- 
ner,” said Mother. 

“You need not worry, 
Mother,” replied Benny. 
“T know all the Street En- 
emies that I have to meet, 
and I am ready for them. 
See this,” he said, as he 
touched a badge on his 
coat. “This button says, 
‘Safety First.’ Our teach- 
er told us that if we were 
tempted to do _ foolish 
things which would put 

















This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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~The Wood Pewee ~*~ | 





By DR.R.W.SHUFELDT 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


N our list of birds of North America we 
have a most interesting little group of 
fiyeatchers, some of which are known 
as phoebes, while to others the name of 

pewee has been given. Their notes are more 
or less alike and sound like the words pee- 
wee or pee-ah-wee. 

The wood pewee is a smaller bird than 
the phoebe and rather different in plumage. 
Its back is a plain olive shade, which is 
darker towards and on top of the head, and 
paler near the tail. For the most part it is 
whitish below, tinged with a yellowish color, 
and about each eye there is a very narrow 
white ring. The margins of the feathers of 
the wings are a pale gray. , 

The wood pewee builds a wonderful little 
nest on the horizontal limb of some tree, 
generally in the woods. I have found a pe- 
wee’s nest twice—once with nestlings in it, 
and at another time with just eggs, and my 
attempt to photograph the one with the 
young in it was very successful. 

The nest is beautiful, and those that I 
have found were built upon the upper side of 
the stout limb of some tree to which the bird 
had taken a fancy when searching for a site 
So much does one of these nests resemble an 
enlargement of some sort on the limb that 
most people would pass it by, believing it to 
be such. It is shallow, but of good breadth, 
and it is very interesting to study the skill 
displayed by the builder in attaching it to 
the limb on which it rests. 

Outwardly it is covered with bits of lichen, 
so cleverly applied and extended over the 
limb of the tree that the chance of mistak- 
ing it for an old knot of some kind is greatly 
increased. The bird uses its saliva in stick- 
ing on these bits of lichen, and no amount of 
rain ever seems to detach them. Fine grass, 
suitable pieces of bark, and occasionally 
horsehair, are the chief materials used in 
making the body of the nest, and the bird 
is more than skillful in giving the nest the 
proper form, dimensions, and strength. 

Generally there are about four or five eggs 
in the nest, though most often there are only 
four. Each is of an ovoid or egg-shaped 
form; white, shaded with a very pale yellow, 
and there are reddish blotches and dots at 
the larger end. 

Should the girl or boy student of the nests 
of our birds own a suitable camera, good 


photographs of such a nest as the wood pe- 
wee builds, as well as of others of similar 
size, should be made, and kept in an album, 
with a neatly typed account and description 
and other data inserted opposite each one, 
In doing this great accuracy should be ob- 
served, especially in regard to time of dis- 
covery; what kind of tree the bird had se- 
lected to build in; the locality; the behavior 
of the birds while you were using your cam- 
era, and finally, as well as you can make out, 
the materials used in the construction of the 
nest. As such a history grows, it gains in 
interest; and in a few seasons, after a good 


number of records have been made, such an 
album comes to possess great value. 

At different seasons the wood pewee is 
found throughout North and South America. 
It is hardly necessary to tell you that our 
little wood pewee is strictly a migratory 
bird; it has been found nesting throughout 
most of its range as far south as the central 
part of Florida, across to southern Texas 
and eastern Nebraska. <A few have also 
nested in Colorado. 

Most of our smaller migratory birds start 
on their southward journey about the latter 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Note: This. outline of the Wood Pewee may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 


ons. r 
life, may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave, 
ct 


Perry P 


ures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures, showing children how to color bird outlines true to 


Kankakee, Ill, or from the 


This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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Laddie wears a black jacket and cap with a gay plaid band, scarf, and “kiltie.” 
has a red feather with a gold buckle. 


LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


‘JOINTED TOY—Highland Laddie 


The rolled tops of his blue hose are alsa of the plaid. His cap 
The brooch on his shoulder, buckles on shoes, and clasp of his purse, are gold. | His shoes are brown. 
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m ized patterns in each book. Book I: Animals, Birds, etc..; 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND Il. Twenty-two large sized pattern F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Book II: Seesaw Jointed Toys and’ Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
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A Scout is True to a Trust 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


T was almost supper time and Bill Jones 
was hurrying down Water street as fast 
as he could go without actually run- 
ning. His cap was pulled over his face, 

for it was raining, and he ran straight into 
someone who was approaching as rapidly as 
he, from the opposite direction. 

“Is it you, Bill!” laughed Ray Curtis. 
“You are the very person for whom I have 
been looking. I was at your house, and your 
aunt said that you had not come home!” 

“Did you want me for something?” 

“Yes. There has been a bad fire down on 
Copley street and the police asked me to get 
some of my Scouts to help guard the build- 
ing.” 


“Fire!”’ exclaimed Bill. ‘How did I hap- 


tion of town, and the store was close to a 
court crowded with small dwellings. All 
that Bill had to do was to see that no one 
came near the rear wall of the store, which, 
although still standing, might be unsafe. 
“Whistle if you need me!” were the police- 
man’s parting words, as he returned to his 
own post at the front of the store. 

At first Bill rather enjoyed his job, in spite 
of the rain and the fact that he was hun- 
gry; but as the time passed and Ray did not 
return, he began to get uneasy. What if 
Ray had gone home and forgotten him? 
This thought, however, did not trouble Bill 
long for he knew that Ray Curtis was not 
that sort of fellow. 

The town clock pealed out eight. It was 
dark, and the rain was still falling in a dis- 
agreeable drizzle. However, Scout Jones 
pulled up his collar and marched on. 


A slight sound behind him made him 
start, and turning his head he saw a small 
dark figure slipping stealthily through the 
grocery yard. 

“Halt!” he cried out. 

The figure wavered undecidedly, then went 
on. 

“Stop! I tell you!” 

This time the boy, for now Bill could see 
that it was an undersized boy, came slinking 
back. 

“What are you doing in there?” called out 
Bill. “That wall might fall on you. The po- 
lice will not let anyone go across there. 
Come out!” 

The boy came up closer to Bill. He was 
small and thin, with deep-set eyes, a dark 
complexion, and foreign features. His face 
was dirty, his clothing torn and ragged. 

“Hungry,” he said simply, looking back 
wistfully at a pile of tin 
cans which lay among the 



































pen to miss being there!” 
Ray laughed again. “I am sure I do not 
easily find the place when 
you get there. It is a gro- 
| 
lieve you!” | 
“Yes, sir!” Bill replied ' 
shall be back down there as 
soon asI can. In the mean- 
am trusting you, Bill!” 
Bill saluted again, with- 
uniform as quickly as he 
could, and in five minutes 
the kitchen. “Supper is 
almost ready.” 
In less than half an hour, | 
Bill was stationed back of | | 





know, Bill, but hurry home now and get into 
your uniform. Take the 
Lorain car and get off at 
Copley street. You will | 
cery store. Ask one of the 
policemen what you are to 
do. I shall expect you to 
stay until I get back to re- 
as he gave the Scout salute. 
“IT am glad I found you. 
Now I am going after some 
of the other fellows and I 
time,” as he spoke Ray put 
his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and looked 
straight into his eyes, “I 
out making any other re- 
ply. He then ran down the 
street and into his home. 
He dressed in his Scout 
was on his way out of the 
door. 
“Bill, where are you go- 
ing?” called his aunt from 
“Scoutmaster Curtis 
needs me,” replied Bill. 
“Do not wait supper, Aunt 
Ellen!” 
the smoking ruins of the 
Copley street grocery, 
where he was to be on 
guard. It was a poor sec- 
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“Hungry,” he said simply. ‘ 

















rubbish. 

Bill slipped his hand in- 
to his pocket and his fin- 
gers closed upon a solitary 
dime. “Here, boy,” he 
‘said, “go somewhere and 
get a sandwich. Do not 
try to get into this place. 
It is dangerous.” 

ISS The boy’s eyes gleamed 
like a hungry dog’s as he 
grasped the coin, and then 
he fled without even a 
word of. thanks. 
SEN WITT “Well, there goes my 
; supper!” muttered Bill, 
“and at that, I guess I am 
about as hungry as he is!” 

The policeman came back 
to Bill and said, “I am go- 
ing off duty. Jackson has 
come to take my place. I 
am much obliged to you. 
Run along now. It is af- 
ter nine and I guess no one 
will bother the place from 
now on. There will be no 
danger after the children 
go to bed.” 








Scoutmaster comes back,” 
replied Bill. 

“All right. I shall be 

2 glad to get home where it 

is warm. These Septem- 

| ber nights are chilly,” said 


| “I am to stay until my 


\q 


the policeman as he walked 
briskly away. 

Bill began to get really 

| worried. Something must 

have happened to Ray. 

Should he go home? Not 


(Continuéd on page 93) 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


NNIE Louise and I sat together 
in the big armchair before the 
open fire. The room, lighted 
only by the bright, blazing 
logs in the great stone fireplace, 

i/. Was very cozy and homelike. 

=e The bookcases were full of books 

and magazines, the polished surface 

of the piano reflected the light, and Grand- 
father’s clock ticked softly and steadily in 
the corner. Mother’s little sewing table, her 
rocker beside it, stood ready at one side of 
the hearth, Father’s slippers and easy chair 
waited for him at the other, while Old 

Whiskers, the cat, white as snow, purred at 

our feet, winking and blinking at the flames. 

It was our quiet hour—the hour before 

supper, during which my little sister and I 

like to sit in the firelight and talk over the 

doings of the day and the plans for the mor- 
row. At this time Mother is always busy 
helping Susan in the kitchen and Father has 
not yet come from the farm. 

On this particular even- 
ing we had been discussing 
fairies, witches, and dragons. 

Annie Louise was quite in- 

dignant because I had stated 

plainly that I did not believe 
there were any such things. 

Suddenly, a strange voice 
at my elbow startled us with 








the words, “You do not be- 
lieve in fairies, young man? 
Well, I am surprised !” 

To our great astonishment 
we discovered a queer little 
man standing on the arm of 
our chair. His legs were 
short and his feet small, his 
large square head resembled 
a heavy leather book, and he 
was staring at us with a pair 
of piercing black eyes. 

We sat quite still for a mo- 
ment, staring back at him, 
too amazed for words. Then 
I ventured to ask, “Would 
you mind telling us who you 
are, please sir?” Annie 
Louise’s eyes opened wide, 
like saucers. 

“My name, young peo- 
ple,” the strange visitor re- 
plied, “is Dictionary, but for 
the sake of convenience, you 
may call me Mr. Dick. At 
this hour I frequently over- ° 
hear you and your sister 
talking about fairies and 
Wishing that you might be 
able to see them. Now, I am 
the keeper of the lists of the 
fairy messengers and so I 








ag words!” 


both exclaimed. Annie Louise went on tim- 
idly, “We have never heard of them. What 
kind of fairies are they?” 

“You certainly ought to know that your- 
selves,” the little man replied indignantly. 
“You use them all the time to run your er- 
rands. You send them through the air with 
messages, fasten them down on paper, tuck 
them into envelopes and keep them going 
constantly here, there, and everywhere. I 
am very much surprised to hear you ask such 
a question.” 

The stranger’s voice sounded so angry, 
that, although we were longing to inquire 
further about the fairy messengers, we were 
almost afraid to speak for fear that he would 
vanish altogether. 

Presently my little sister ventured to say, 
“T have always loved fairies and should like 
very much to know some. Can you tell us 
where they live and how we may be able to 
see them?” 

Our visitor took a more amiable tone and 
replied, “They are called ‘Words,’ and you 
would find it difficult to get along without 
them. They fly with messages from one of 
you to another, giving expression to your 
thoughts and desires. How you would man- 
age if you did not have the willing little word 

fairies to help you I am sure I do not 
know.” 

“Oh!” we both exclaimed. “Only 

I was so disappointed to 








know all about them.” 
“Fairy messengers!” we 





To our great astonishment we discovered a queer little man standing on the arm of our chair. 


find that the wonderful fairies were, after 
all, nothing but words that I could not help 
saying, “I do not think that words are a bit 
interesting.” 

“You are mistaken about that, my boy,” 
said our queer friend. “If you will let me 
take you to see the fairy messengers in their 
own cities you will, I am sure, find them not 
only extremely interesting but very wonder- 
ful also. I shall make a good guide, because 
I have all their names in my head. I also 
know where they come from and what their 
duties are. 

I love them and like to see them well used; 
in fact, it makes me sad to see people illtreat 
them, because they are such useful, busy lit- 
tle things and can be so beautiful when put 
to work in the correct manner.” 

Annie Louise and I thought that this would 
be a tiresome trip. However, we were too 
polite to say so, especially as our guest 
was very desirous that we should accept his 
invitation; so we merely asked if there were 
many cities to be visited. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. “There are two 
important tribes of Wordfairies and these, 
with their servants and attendants, form a 
large nation. All children do not have the 
opportunity to study them and so grow up in 
ignorance of their beauty and also of the 
proper way in which to use them.” 

Here Mr. Dick became thoughtful and 
rather sad. We sat quite still for some time. 
At last, our mysterious 
friend broke the silence by 
saying, “Be here to-morrow 
at this hour and I shall take 


you to visit the City of 
Nouns.” 
With. these words he 


hopped to the floor and dis- 
appeared in the shadows of 
the room. 

Annie Louise and I sat 
very quietly in the big chair, 
watching Mr. Dick depart. 

As soon as he had gone 
we looked at each other and 
Annie Louise said, in an ex- 
cited tone of voice, “Now, 
do you believe in fairies?” 

I had to admit that Mr. 
Dick had quite convinced 
me of the existence of fair- 
ies and that I was looking 
forward eagerly to the next 
evening. I was very much 
interested in visiting the 
City of Nouns. 

In the midst of my telling 
all this to Annie Louise, 
Mother called us to supper, 
so we jumped down from the 
big chair and hurried into 
the dining room. 





(To be continued in October) 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational Tests 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


O long as reading is oral, the results are 

tangible and progress may be observed 

readily. But in the middle and upper 

grades, where good teachers agree that 
the greater part of the reading taught should 
be silent, it is difficult for both teacher and 
pupils to detect satisfying results. 

The teacher feels uncertain as to the degree 
of skill which the children possess when they 
come to her, and as to how much progress they 
have made under her care. The pupils feel that 
there is no motivation for their silent reading 
work. They can see no definite objectives; 
they are unable to analyze their reading dis- 
abilities; they are conscious of no definite 
progress—they “just read.” It is this lack of 
a definite starting point, measured progress, 
and definite goal that has made the teaching of 
silent reading in the middle and upper grades 
so unsatisfactory to the teacher, pupil, and 
supervisor. Standard tests supply this lack 
and consequently are extremely valuable in im- 
proving the teaching of silent reading. 


SELECTION OF TEST 

Of the available material to use for silent 
reading testing in the upper grades, we have 
found the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale to 
be the most helpful. The advantages of this 
test are: 

1. The reading material is new and interest- 
ing to the child. 

2. Simple and specific directions for admin- 
istering the test are given. 

3. The scoring key is carefully designed to 
show what grade of answers may be accepted 
and what answers may not be accepted. 

4, The scores may be translated into Read- 
ing Ages directly from a table given. 

5. There are ten equivalent forms of the test, 
permitting frequent re-testing without dupli- 
cating the material. 

6. The type of reading ability tested (the 
understanding of sentences) is a type of read- 
ing most used in life. 

7. The norms are reliable and are based ona 
large number of cases. 

8. The correlation of this test with a com- 
posite test standard is very high. 

In actual use, the teachers in whose grades 
these tests have been given have felt that this 
reading scale has yielded the most reliable and 
significant results of any test given. 


GIVING THE TEST 
The teacher who is interested in giving edu- 
cational tests will be careful to watch her 
technique of administering them. The follow- 
ing items sum up briefly suggestions that will 
improve the teacher’s technique: 
I. The Examiner’s Preparation. 

1. Take the test yourself, to be sure you 
are familiar with the entire material. 

2. Carefully study the directions for giv- 
ing the test. Familiarity with the directions 
is necessary if your test is to be worthy of 
being called “standard.” 

3. Practice the giving of the test at 
least once from beginning to end to be sure 
that you have arranged for every detail. 

Il. The Pupil’s Preparation. 

1. Let the test come unannounced. The - 
pupil should not be warned that this test is 
coming, or that it is a “standardized test.” 
He should look upon this exercise merely as 
a part of the regular day’s work. 

2. Have desks cleared and only pencils 
and eraser on the desks. 


PART I—SILENT READING 


Instructor in Measuremenis, 


III. The Examiner’s Manner. 

1. The examiner should assume a nor- 
mal, businesslike manner, not impressing the 
children too much with the importance of the 
test, nor making light of the task to the point 
of its seeming to be play. 

2. The teacher should remember that 
during this period she is an examiner, not a 
teacher. She should add not one word ‘to the 
standard directions; she should follow the in- 
structions to the letter; she should remain 
an impersonal examiner throughout the test. 

3. No questions are to be asked. She 
should answer none. 

4, She should not embarrass pupils by 
glancing over their work. A position at the 
front of the room, away from the desks, is 
best. 

5. After the test has begun, the examin- 
er should be silent. Because of the child’s 
interest in the test, disciplinary measures 
are usually unnecessary. 

6. The time should be followed exactly. 
‘A stop-watch is best. If an ordinary watch 
is used, the hour, minute, and second at the 
beginning of the test should be written down 
at once. It is unwise to trust to memory. 

7. If the teacher will realize that a 
standardized test implies a test given under 
standard conditions all over the country, 
and will do her best to make the conditions 
of her test “standard,” she will have secured 
results in her own room that are really com- 
parable to the standard results. 


IV. Examiner’s Procedure. 

With the children’s desks cleared and 
pencils ready, with the teacher well prepared, 
her procedure is as follows: 

1. Pass the booklets. 

2. Have the children fill in the blanks. 

3. Read directions to the children. 

4. Allow exactly thirty minutes for the 
test. 

5. Collect the papers immediately. 
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City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


CORRECTING AND SCORING THE PAPERS 


With the Thorndike-McCall Test comes an ex- 
cellent scoring key in the Directions Booklet, 
giving in italics for each question the only por- 
tion of the answer required for correctness. 
Also for some questions a sample of an incor- 
rect answer is given, marked with an asterisk. 
If the scoring key is studied and followed ex- 
actly, careful scores should result. The total 
number of questions answered correctly should 
be recorded in the proper blank on the front of 
each child’s booklet. From Table I, Page 4, of 
the Directions Booklet, each child’s T score 
should be read and recorded. From Table III, 
Page 5, his T score should be translated into a 
Reading Age. 

TABULATING THE RESULTS 

1. Tabulation for the Teacher. 

At the City Normal School, we omit the Read- 
ing Quotients and add an item “the grade of 
reading work child is able to do,” as derived 
from the child’s score compared with the Grade 
Norms in Table II, Page 4, of the Directions. 





TABLE 1.—TEACHER’S TABULATION OF RESULTS OB- 
TAINED FROM GIVING THORNDIKE-MCCALL REaD- 
ING SCALE, Form 3, To C. N. S. GRADE 4A. 
ON LEAVING GRADE (JANUARY 1924) 





























Pupils’ Chron. Reading Grade of Reading 
Names Age Score Age Work able to do 
Sa tars See ae Beginning of 
1.E.C 9*-107 58 14*-4+ 8 B grade 
2.G.8 9-3 58 14 -4 8 B grade 
3.D.B 10 -10 51 12 -8 6 A grade 
32. J.0. 11-9 37 9 -5 4B grade 
33. T. B. 10-4 36.5 9 -4 4B grade 
34,.C.N. | 9 -10 36 9 -2 4 B grade 
* Years + Months 
Mean T score for C. N. S. Grade 4 A; on leaving grade 
— 43.4 


Norm T score for end of 4th grade=—41.8 
C. N. S. Grade 4Ai1 mean as per cent of norm—104% 
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Fig. 1—T score for each pupil at time of leaving Grade 4A,, C. N. S., as determined by the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test 
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To find how our class compared with the aver- 
age class, we found the mean (or average) of 
the T scores made by our children and com- 
pared that average (43.4) with the norm (41.8) 
for the grade as given in Table II, Page 4, of 
the Directions Booklet. (It will be observed 
that the Rochester City Normal School grades 
are called “B” during the first semester and 
“A” during the second semester, while in Dr. 
McCall’s booklet, the designation is vice versa.) 


2. Tabulation for the Pupils. 


We do not give the Reading Age and “Grade 
of Reading work able to do” to our pupils. We 
believe that more harm than good results from 
such definite information. The harm done to 
“E. C.” in knowing that while he is only 9 yrs. 
10 months old, he is reading as well as a four- 
teen-year-old boy, is equal to the harm done to 
“J. O.” when he and the rest of the class know 
that while he is almost twelve years old, he can 
read only as well as a nine-year-old-child. This 
information is invaluable to the teacher, but it 
will be harmful in the hands of young children. 

The children should, however, know their 
scores if we are to help them to judge their 
own work and to motivate it for them. First, 
we make a tabulation of T scores in order, from 
the highest down, to post on the bulletin board 
for the pupils, giving also the average of the 
grade and the norm for the end of Grade 4A. 
It is also well to post the norm for the end of 
the next semester as a goal toward which the 
children should work. 

This tabulation is followed by a pupil graph, 
for a graph always shows more vividly than a 
tabulation the results of the test. Figure I 
shows the graph of this 4A grade at the begin- 
ning of its fifth year’s work. The graph may 
be made successfully either on the blackboard 
with white guide lines and colored columns, or 
on a large sheet of graph paper with India ink. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Unfortunately, with the results tabulated and 
graphed, many testing programs stop. But the 
most important part of the work, in fact the 
only reason for the giving of the tests, lies in 
answering the question, “What are we going to 
do with the results?” A good rule to guide the 
teacher in her disposition of time is “to spend 
an amount of time in studying and diagnosing 
the results equal to all the rest of the time she 
has spent on the tests.” The test results should 
be used by the teacher, and by the pupils. Un- 
less they are used, tests degenerate into costly 
playthings which improve teaching not at all. 

The teacher now has valuable information 
upon which to base her grouping of children. 
In most grades, silent reading is best taught 
when the children are in two or three homo- 
geneous groups as regards reading ability. In 
this beginning Fifth Grade, we grouped as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—GROUPING OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
TEST RESULTS 














Group Names Silent Reading Grade Readers _ 
A 9 Ability “Used 
I ( 9 names) | 12*-0f to 14*-47 | Sixth or 
Seventh 
II (15 names) 10 -7 to 11 -6 Fifth 
III (10 names) 9 -2 to 10 -1 Fourth 
*Years tMonths 





On the basis of this grouping, in spite of the 
fact that the children were all fifth-grade pu- 
pils, we used fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
readers, for the child grows only one step at a 
time and we can never improve the skill of our 
poorest readers by giving them books two years 
beyond them, nor of our brightest pupils by 
giving them books beneath their ability. 

In addition to forming reading groups of ap- 
proximately equal reading ability and provid- 
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ing them with reading material suited to the 
average reading age, the teacher should now 
definitely plan to teach good silent reading 
habits, including: 

(1) long eye span 

(2) good speed 

(3) non-lip-reading habits 

(4) thought-getting habits 

In this last connection, the new silent read- 
ing books being published at the present time 
will be found excellent for the grades and 
groups to use. If the teacher is unable to in- 
troduce silent reading books, she will find a 
desk copy of these readers invaluable in giving 
her ideas for silent reading devices. Silent 
reading ideas that the teacher herself may use 
are constantly being suggested in educational 
magazines. A few of the most common plans 
are: 

1. The children may read a paragraph or a 
story from a reader silently and give the 
thought to the class orally. 

2. The teacher may write on the blackboard 
thought questions relating to the story. The 
children may read the story silently to find the 
answers, which may be given orally or on paper. 

3. The children may read the story silently 
and devise questions written on slips to be an- 
swered by the class. These questions should 
vary in character. One day assign fact ques- 
tions, another thought questions, another sum- 
mary questions, and so on. 

4. Little stories from children’s magazines, 
news items, and good humorous anecdotes may 
be cut out by the children and mounted on 
pasteboard. Each child may read his own story 
and tell it to the class. 

5. The teacher may place written directions 
on the blackboard. The test of the child’s read- 
ing ability comes in his execution of the di- 
rections. 

(Continued on page 86) 


Ways of Developing a Health Project 


mond chose Health Study and Practice as 

a project to be worked out in each grade 

as each teacher thought best for her 
children. The following is an outline of the 
work thus far accomplished: 

The two chief aims of the teacher are (1) to 
help the children form correct health habits, 
especially as to matters of cleanliness, food and 
care of the body at all times; (2) to instill in 
them a sense of self-respect and pride as to 
their personal appearance. 

Interest in the subject was aroused by dif- 
ferent means, according to the way the teacher 
planned to develop the project. In a first-grade 
room, beverages were discussed, the children 
being urged to drink milk instead of tea and 
coffee. Here attention was gained in an un- 
usual way. The teacher gave a tea party, in- 
viting the mothers, to whom tea was served, 
while the children were served with milk. 

In the kindergarten, milk is served in a 
formal way which permits of the teaching of 
manners, and incidentally the children learn 
the value of drinking milk. In all other grades 
milk is served in the mornings (and afternoons 
if any child wishes it twice a day) in an in- 
formal way with no interruption in the school 
work. It is most interesting to step into a 
schoolroom and see a bottle of milk on every 
desk, with the children probably reading si- 
lently, now and then taking a swallow or two 
of milk. In this way the milk is drunk slowly, 


T= West Park School of the city of Ham- 


whereas if a time were set, the process would. 


By ETHEL M. DUNN 


Principal West Park School, Hammond, Indiana 


be much more hurried. We discourage bolting. 

In a third grade the health project was used 
for a week’s opening exercise with some extra 
time spent in the making of health booklets. 
Interest was aroused earlier, however, in an in- 
cidental way. The teacher brought to school 
one morning some soap, a nail file, comb, hand 
brush, and a bottle of rose water and glycerine 
—very precious! Not much was said about 
these articles except to note the small toilet ta- 
ble which held them and the teacher told the 
children the rose water and glycerine mixture 
was for clean hands only. 

Several weeks later during opening exercises 
menus for breakfast, lunch (hot and cold) and 
dinner were planned. The subject of proper 
foods for growing boys and girls was informally 
discussed. The preparation of cold lunches 
proved an interesting topic, as many of the 
children bring their lunches to school. The sec- 
ond topic was cleanliness. Discussion brought 
out the proper care of hair, skin, nails and 
teeth; how often to bathe the body and how 
often to change the clothing. The third topic 
was “Health in Winter.” Care of colds, abra- 
sions and the proper kind of clothing for win- 
ter were the topics discussed. Health booklets 
were a natural result of the discussions, for 
the children wanted in some way to record 
their ideas about this subject. They found pic- 
tures illustrative of the three topics about 
which they had talked, and pasting them on 
construction paper with appropriate captions 
,used them with their stories of “Food,” “Clean- 


liness,” and “Health in Winter.” As two of 
the art problems for that period were the study 
of margins and the illustrating of stories with 
crayola, the art side of booklet making was 
easily correlated with the regular art problems, 
while the writing of the stories filled several 
language periods. The best results of the 
health discussions were not found in the fin- 
ished booklets, however, but in the improved 
appearance of the children, in increased or- 
ders for milk every day and in better lunches 
prepared in a more hygienic way. 

In a 5B grade the project was developed from 
two standpoints: first, proper care of the body, 
and second, discussion of menus both for sick 
people and those who are well. The first 
problem took the form of an inspection every 
morning—inspection of the head, ears, hands, 
finger nails and teeth. Discussions of the two 
health problems led to their correlation with 
oral and written composition and reading, 

A 6B class developed an interesting phase of 
the health project—good teeth. They divided 
their study of teeth into five problems—nature 
and structure of the teeth, how the teeth are 
injured, care of the teeth, toothbrush drills, 
and discussion of “teeth rules” as approved by 
the Chicago Dental Association. Some inter- 
esting things were done in working out these 
problems. Here are just a few: The class wrote 
letters asking for samples of dental cream; 
they examined the teeth of various domestic 
animals; they observed the teeth of the animals 

(Continued on page 85) 
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THE KITTEN FAMILY 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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DIRECTIONS: The little girl wears 
a soft buff dress and her hair is 
brown. The ball of yarn is bright 
red and the hassock orange and 
black. Make the kittens and their 
mother white with black markings. 
Mount on a piece of gray oatmeal wall 
paper 36 in. x 15 in., placing as 
shown in the finished poster. Before 
mounting, outline all figures heavily 
with a black drawing pencil. 
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Duplicates of this double \ 
page poster mailed to any } , 
address, postpaid, at 40 \ \) ’ 
cents a dozen. No orders ; 

for less than one dozen, e 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Suggestions for Raising Extra School 
Funds in Rural Districts 
By Mary B. Grubb 


N many districts the expense of maintaining the 
schools is so great that there is no adequate 
fund for the purchase of materials for sewing, ap- 
plied art, or manual training, or for supplementary 
readers, magazines, music records, and so forth. 

In rural communities there are many ways by 
which the resourceful teacher may help the pupils 
raise a creditable school fund for the above pur- 
poses, It is especially easy if the children live 
near a road frequented by automobile tourists, for 
they may sell many articles to the tourists. : 

Attractive signs should be posted to call atten- 
tion to the flowers, fruits, vegetables, or other 
farm products which are for sale. For these 
notices or signs make very simple, large letters in 
horizontal lines on a smooth, light-colored card- 
board. Use a ruler for drawing and placing the 
letters, then paint them with black paint. When 
dry, apply one or two coats of clear or white 
shellac to the entire surface of the board. 

The following articles have been sold with suc- 
cess: corn-husk baskets and mats; pine-needle and 
birch-bark baskets; and winter bouquet material. 
Bags or boxes of nuts, sweet cider, fresh cold but- 
termilk, honey, fruits, and so forth, also sell 
readily. 

Winter bouquet material is easily obtained in the 
country. There are many seed pods and seed re- 
ceptacles which can be painted or dyed to be used 
in bouquets. Bittersweet berries and some varie- 
ties of everlasting flowers need only to be dried to 
be ready for use. Old-fashioned gardens will 
sometimes yield hops, sage, and so forth, Straw 
flowers and the Chinese lantern plant add greatly 
to the attractiveness of a winter bouquet. 

Selecting just the right sort of a branch and 
arranging it tastefully in a painted bottle or mus- 
tard jar will often facilitate the sale of this kind 
of receptacle. 

Dried lavendar blossoms placed in small bags 
made of scraps of silk or ribbon make fine sachets. 
Another “best seller” is a pillow made of dried fra- 
grant balsam needles. 

If one cannot easily dispose of fresh apples, 
pears, berries, and other fruits, perhaps they may 
be canned or made into jellies, to be disposed of 
through a grocery or a Woman’s Exchange in a 
neighboring city. 

In one school community the mothers and pupils 
realized quite a satisfactory sum by giving several 
food sales in a near-by town. The sale was held in 
a large hardware store centrally located. The pre- 
ceding week a number of posters were made and 
placed in the windows of a few of the most promi- 
nent sicres. Upon large sheets of gray cardboard 
appropriate pictures were mounted, which had been 
cut from advertisements in magazines. Below was 
printed “Food Sale,” the name of the school, and 
the date and place of sale. Cottage cheese, butter, 
pickles, jellies, honey, canned fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, dressed chickens, cakes, and salads, all of 
which had been donated, were offered for sale. 


Near a Southern town, the lumbermen were cut- 
ting many yellow pine trees from the surrounding 
forests, A teacher and her pupils secured per- 
mission to remove the long needles and large cones. 
The needles were spread in thin layers on papers 
and placed in a dark room, with plenty of air cir- 
culating, until the needles were thoroughly dry. 
Next they were placed in 1 oz. bundles to be sold 
to tourists and to the manual arts department of 
the public schools of a large city. Care must be 
taken in packing goods which are to be mailed. 

In another Southern town, the pupils bleached 
and dried the palmetto leaves. It is not advisable 
to do this last work on a large scale until you have 
submitted samples and are sure that you can dis- 
pose of the material collected and ‘prepared. 


Developing a Love for Reading 
By Vera I. Evans 


UR school has, of late years, felt an added re- 
sponsibility for stressing reading and language. 
Since the building is located in an old residence 
district which is giving way to a rapidly widening 
business area, we find our proportion of foreign 
children steadily increasing. We have tried to en- 
courage the reading of good books and their dis- 
cussion in order to overcome the effects of the 
ever-present foreign speech in the home. 
For two consecutive years I was advanced with 





A yellow pine-tree in Mississippi. Note Jength of 
needles and size of cones; ws 
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my class. Hence it is this class whose progress in 
reading I shall trace from the second through the 
fourth grade. 

In the second grade much time was spent on the 
project of making a storybook of our own. It be- 
gan when the class co-operated in composing “A 
Raindrop Story.” The pride of the wee authors in 
their work led me to hectograph a copy for each 
child. I suggested that this story be the beginning 
of a storybook of our very own, into which we 
would put only the stories we liked best. 

The children brought to class short stories of 

which they were especially fond. These were read 
aloud and the best ones hectographed in the same 
manner. You may be sure that the champion of a 
new story prepared for its reading very carefully 
when he knew that its fate hung on his ability to 
make it understood. The storybook was named 
“The Cardinal Reader” and bore a striking cover 
design of this bird, which was the favorite of the 
class. 
' Many worth-while stories, mounted on cardboard 
or found in books, were available to the children 
for use at odd moments. I tried to have something 
suited to the varied abilities of the class. 

In the third grade the children made booklets 
containing stories of travel and nature study, de- 
veloped in the same manner as “The Cardinal 
Reader.” Often the entire class clipped the bed- 
time story from the local paper and added it to the 
collection. Reading of whole books with chapter 
divisions was introduced. 

A pronounced admiration for Robert Louis Stev- 
enson led to a widespread reading of his life and 
poems, and subsequently to the forming of a story- 
telling club which adopted his Samoan name, Tusi- 
tala (Teller of Tales). Much reading was now done 
to gain material for this club. The admission fee 
was the telling of one good story in an interesting 
manner. 

So far no special effort had been made to have 
the children secure books from the public library. 
At the beginning of the fourth grade, however, a 
reading list was posted in a conspicuous place and 
especially desirable books were starred. The chil- 
dren were told where the library was located, and 
the advantages which it offered were explained to 
them. Visits were made with me in order that the 
children might feel at home there. Often they 
brought from the library new material to be in- 
spected and added to our list. The children were 
taught to notice the author’s name and to express 
tersely the central thought of the book. To im- 
press this, book reviews of two or three sentences 
were required. The following review was written 
by one of the children in this grade: 

Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe 


This book is one of the most interest- 
ing books you can read, It tells of the 
many adventures which Robinson Crusoe 
had when he was shipwrecked on an 
island. 

Sometimes when I read to the children an inter- 
esting selection from a new book, I say, “If you 
want to know the rest, you’ll have to read it your- 
Another teacher, using the same scheme, 
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had this interesting reaction. Among her book re- 
views she found one from an enterprising little 
boy who, after describing a thrilling incident in his 
book, ended with this sentence, “If you want to 
know the rest, you’ll have to read it yourself.” 

An attempt to write four-line verses about the 
wind led to the study of all available wind poems. 
While no remarkable poets were brought to light 
the children did gain a much greater appreciation 
of the technique of a real poem. 

Just before Christmas I found it profitable to 
discuss desirable books to own. As usual this bore 
fruit in the form of a much better type of gift 
book. 

Later in the year the public library sent. us fifty 
volumes and I could then advise each child in his 
choice of books and help him maintain a “balanced 
ration.” 

Now the children have gone on into the fifth 
grade, and as I see them using reference books effi- 
ciently, discussing the works of favorite authors 
freely and with assurance, and making regular 
trips to the newly established neighborhood library, 
I feel that the extra time and effort expended in 
awakening their reading interest was well worth 
while. 


Personality or Paraphernalia 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


NE of the most appalling things in the world is 

a mob. Similarly, a crowd of three hundred 
laughing, yelling, jostling boys and girls is enough 
to strike terror to the heart of the most experienced 
of teachers. What earthly reason is there that 
such young people, at the stroke of a bell, should 
stop and arrange themselves in straight lines? If 
they do this upon the appearance of a teacher, one 
of three things is proved—either (1) the standard 
of the school is such that the pupils fear conse- 
quences or wish to uphold a tradition; or (2) the 
appearing teacher has a strong personality; or (3) 
the teacher has some paraphernalia. 

Few teachers, during their first year of teaching, 
carry enough strength in mere personality to gain 
obedience through sheer force of it. They need 
something to tide them over, to stand them in stead 
while they are proving themselves daily to their 
pupils. This something is paraphernalia. 

A homely, unattractive first-grade teacher of a 
most neutral personality and timid demeanor can 
stand before forty children with a jointed paper 
bear in her hand, and gain attention. An awkward 
young man, appearing to his seventh-grade pupils 
for the first time, with an alcohol lamp and a test 
tube alongside, will at least gain interest in the 
lighting of his match; and the chances are that ad- 
miration, respect, and loyalty will follow. 

It is entirely legitimate to plan something spec- 
tacular each day. Two or three tricks ahead of the 
game are enough—one in each subject for daily 
use, and an extra for emergencies. You never can 
tell when a bumblebee may fly in the open window, 
but if you have ready a fascinating story of bees’ 
habits, you will be able to hold attention even in 
competition with the intruder. 

I once knew a middle-aged Sunday school teacher 
who had been able to keep a class of lively young 
girls in a state of continuous edoration. This wom- 
an was quite without personal attractions. She had 
nearly everything one might desire to escape— 
prominent teeth, straight hair, a pale complexion, 
and a neutral personality. I asked her if she could 
tell me the secret of her popularity, and without 
apology she did so. She said that she always took 
pains to wear an attractive string of beads or bar 
pin. The girls never saw her without some tiny 
change in her costume. A little thing like a new 
handkerchief with an Armenian edge, a new variety 
of faint perfume, an odd buckle at her waist—such 
were her points of departure. Young girls will be 
perfectly willing to start a conversation with, “What 
an odd chain!” And once you get the interest of 


any girl, however boisterous, you can usually lead 
her along. 

This method has been deplored a little too much. 
True worth, accurate knowledge, and high motives 
are thought to be more noble than fancy accessories. 
This is true. 


But paraphernalia can actually be 
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made to substitute for personality in a tight place. 

Every individual has a personality, but personal- 
alities are of varying strengths. If you are be- 
moaning a weak and inadequate personality, it is 
within your reach to substitute, if you will. 

Come to a class with something in your hand, 
something in your bag, something in your pocket. 
I once saw a teacher of beginners in Sunday school 
attempt to teach a review lesson with empty hands. 
With a piece of chalk or five smooth stones, she 
could have held them. As it was, they danced with 
the four winds of heaven. She knew that her per- 
sonality was not arresting, and told me so after- 
ward; but she did not know that paraphernalia is 
almost as good as personality. 

There are many teachers who agree that object 
lessons are a necessity in the primary grades, but 
who refuse to use them in the upper grades. They 
are fearful that older children will consider models 
and paper dolls too silly. Such a teacher would get 
the surprise of her life if some day she should bring 
to school a model of an oriental house, with paper 
men going up the stairs, and a tiny table in the 
guest room on top. There is not a grade in the 
school system, from kindergarten to college, where 
this might not be used to advantage. A discour- 
aged teacher who is sincerely trying to leave far be- 
hind a plateau of monotony, should plan, directly, 
not to assume a sprightly, enthusiastic manner for 
the next day, but to build something with her hands. 

Almost any lesson can be developed by means of 
an object, even if the object has to be “lugged in.” 
Introduce everything you can think of. If you are 
studying natural history, make a plasticine frog. If 
you are studying rainfall, make a plasticine moun- 
tain. Center your energies in a tangible illustra- 
tion, and you gain without effort a little extra in- 
formation yourself, a natural enthusiasm, and a 
distinct desire to go to school next day in order to 
show your handiwork. 

Mensuration should be taught with the aid of a 
chart. Construct large figures with ink, and paint 
them with paints. Paint the circle blue, and the 
triangle green, for no earthly reason except to 
gain attention. Draw the battles of the Revolution 
on the blackboard, and color the Redcoats red. Any- 
body will look at a red Redcoat without much per- 
suasion. Years afterward, when the subject is un- 
der dispute, one of your “boys” may recall just how 
those Redcoats looked to him on the board, and he 
can cover himself with glory by speaking with au- 
thority. Or this same old pupil may be able to ex- 
plain an eclipse to his little boy, simply by remem- 
bering how your yellow cardboard moon looked as 
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it dangled from the ceiling on a string. 

Teachers who think objects too childish for upper 
grades, are apt to think the same of decorative 
handwork. They think that their seventh grade 
pupils would laugh if they asked them to make a 
conventional border of fleur-de-lis. These teachers 
should visit an art school, observe the respect of the 
students of all ages for decorative art, and transfer 
it bodily to their own rooms. Beautiful work may 
be done in the upper grades. These pupils are not 
above using pastels or scissors, paste, India ink, 
red ink, blue ink, white ink, wax crayons, enamelac, 
or water color. Even a big awkward boy can be 
taught to draw a wall paper design or a round 
circle. 

It is rather hard to believe that material things 
—tissue paper, gold paint, colored chalk and card- 
board boxes—can be made in any way to take the 
place of an abstract, elusive quality like personal 
charm, but those without the charm testify as to 
the efficacy of simple paraphernalia of one sort or 
another. 


Relating Classroom Work to the School 
Holiday Before Its Celebration 
By* Bertha M. Hill 


VERY holiday should be celebrated in some 

manner in the schoolroom, and in my years of 
teaching I have made it a custom to observe each 
and every holiday as it came, 

About a week or two before the holiday, the 
English lesscn in all the grades is an assignment 
on the particular holiday in mind. Generally this 
recitation is oral so that each pupil may gather 
ideas from those about him. Sometimes each pupil 
is given a definite story about the holiday to look 
up and tell to the class; other times the English 
period is open for a general discussion of what the 
holiday stands for. 

After everyone clearly understands why the day 
is celebrated, I begin giving to the lower grades 
seat work which deals entirely with this particular 
holiday. As an incentive I always grade this work, 
placing the best specimens on exhibition. During 
our drawing period the work of the upper grades 
is related to the holiday. This work also is graded 
and the best placed at the front of the room. As 
I teach in a country school having all the eight 
grades our drawing periods are necessarily short, 
but during the time allowed, each child has an op- 
portunity to get a good start. In spare time during 

(Continued on page 91) 
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CUTTING BORDER 
By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
! be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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Picture Study—“The Torn Hat” 


47 OW often we find people in art 
galleries who like to see and 
enjoy pictures, but who have 
/ never had any training in art 
appreciation. Occasionally 
we meet some one who in- 
Yey } stinctively can analyze and 
~~ interpret the message of a 
picture, but this is a rare quality. 

The present effort on the part of teachers 
to instill into the minds of children a love 
and appreciation for beautiful works of art 
is already beginning to bear fruit. Children 
are not only enthusiastic in visiting galleries 
but they are interested in the pictures in 
their homes, and are often instrumental in 
the selection of an especially good piece of 
art work for home decoration. 

One of the greatest difficulties that con- 
fronts the average teacher is that of convey- 
ing to the children the inspiration that she 
receives from looking at certain pictures. 
A very good way to do this is to first tell the 
story of the artist; visualize the period in 
which he lived, his surroundings, and his 
personality. Next, have the children look at 
the picture and, if possible, explain the cir- 
cumstances under which the artist painted it. 

Having done this, let the children use their 
sense of association. Does anything in the 
picture remind them of some particular 
thing or some experience that they have had? 
Does it look like someone or some place 
which they have visited? This field of asso- 
ciation is a fertile one. You will find in near- 
ly every case that a painting is a favorite be- 
cause it recalls to the observer some partic- 
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Questions to Answer 


What do you think that this boy has 
been doing? Does he worry about his 
clothes? Why? Would the picture look 
as well if the boy wore a stiff white 
collar? Why? 

About how old do you think he is? 
Do you think that you would like him? 
If he started to speak what do you 
think he would say? 

At what time of day was the picture 
painted? How do you know? Do you 
think that the title of this picture is a 
good one? 

How many kinds of hats can you 
think of? What kind did the little co- 
lonial boys wear? What kind do the 
Dutch children have? 

Who painted this picture? Do you 
think that the painting is a good one? 




















ularly favorite locality, friend, or story. 

Next, have the children place themselves 
in the spirit of the picture. -In a marine 
scene they may hear the sound of the waves, 
the cry of sea birds, and the flapping of sails. 
In a landscape it may be the soft orange 
tints of the sunset’s afterglow that will be 
recalled to mind or the country brook in 
which children love to wade. 

Once encouraged, this habit of putting 
oneself into the spirit of the picture becomes 


an enviable asset. From pictures in boeks or 
galleries, the child who has cultivated this 
ability can travel as he will, enjoying to a 
great extent sensations quite similar to those 
of actual experience. 

Let us try some of these suggested meth- 
ods .in our picture for this month. Thomas 
Sully’s painting, “The Torn Hat,” which is 
displayed in the Boston Museum, is one of 
those loved by all the children who see it. 

Why do they like it, and what do they say 
about it? One of the primary reasons lies 
in their sense of association. This bright 
lad looks clean and happy, yet he is dressed 
comfortably. He represents an enviable con- 
dition, an emancipation from stiff, starchy 
clothes. Then, too, he looks like some one 
that the children would like to know. 

Thomas Sully, the artist, was born in 
England.’ His parents, who were actors, 
came to America in 1792, when young Tom 
was nine years old. For this reason he is 
ranked as one of the early American artists. 
A good part of his studies were carried on 
in South Carolina and Virginia where he 
painted many portraits of leading southern 
people. 

Later on, Sully moved to Philadelphia 
where he continued his work. He painted 
some splendid pictures, many of historical 
value, among which are portraits of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

Sully always pictured men and women at 
their best. His people are well-bred and in- 
telligent. One of his outstanding qualities 
was the ability to paint the personality of 
his models as well as their features. 








“THE TORN HAT” 








The little country boy in this picture looks 
as if he had been having a very good time. 
You can tell this by his happy face and com- 
fertable clothes. What a well-bred little fel- 
low he is! I know that you would like this 
bey because he looks full of fun and very 
human. 

Do you think that he would be so attrac- 
tive if he were dressed in a stiff shirt and 
new hat? I do not believe that the boy is 
very much concerned about his clothes. His 
coat is buttoned carelessly. His attention 
apparently is on some one other than himself. 
He seems to be very much at ease. 


Thomas Sully, the artist, must have seen 
the boy as he came from a good romp with 
his friends, and told him to pose just as he 
was. See how well the hat rests on his head. 
The brim, although torn, is still useful for it 
shades his eyes. The boy is out in the sun- 
light. You can see the sun shining through 
the torn brim of his hat. The light on the 
boy’s face makes him very interesting. 

The part of the picture which attracts us 
the most is the boy’s face. The hat with the 
tear in the brim, through which the sun 
shines, gave the artist an unusually fine op- 
portunity to paint the face charmingly. 








the cover. 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Torn Hat” 
by Sully. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath 
The story of “The Torn Hat,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 

















Pictures to Use with “The Torn Hat” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 
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Handwriting Instruction for Primary Grades—Part I 


in the primary grades. In the first 

method to be discussed, arm or muscu- 
lar movement is made prominent, good form 
being given secondary consideration. This 
movement is secured by much drill upon move- 
ment exercises, actual writing being deferred 
or minimized as much as possible. Speed of 
sufficient rapidity to insure the promotion of 
this movement is advocated. Pen and ink, and 
comparatively small writing frequently have 
been part of the procedure. 

This method is being questioned in many 
places. It has either produced unsatisfactory 
results or has required too much effort on the 
part of teachers. The unsatisfactory results 
are due to poor legibility, caused by giving 
this element secondary consideration; to the 
speed used on the exercises; and to the char- 
ater of the exercises practiced. The exercise 
practice has been so radically different from the 
a_tual writing required that it has been found 
difficult to prevent two ways of writing, one for 
the exercises and another for 


IFFERENT methods of handwriting in- 
D struction are being advocated and used 


By HARRY HOUSTON 


ing teacher who paid attention only to the pro- 
duct? Suppose a teacher did this, pointing out 
mistakes until correct work was exhibited, and 
then it was discovered that only one finger had 
been used. Both the process and the product 
must be attended to from the start. Suppose a 
teacher of piano playing should pay attention 
to the proper placing of the hands, wrists, and 
fingers; to the correct time and rhythm, but 
should not pay attention to the product, or the 
striking of the right keys. In handwriting in- 
struction, both the process and the product 
should be given attention from the start. 

How much attention should be given to the 
process in any manual skill and what is the ob- 
jective? The amount of attention necessary 
depends upon the rapidity, the fineness, and the 
complexity of the motions involved. The quan- 
tity of the product desired in a given time has 
much to do with the amount of attention which 
must be given to the process. If only one let- 
ter a week had to be written upon a typewriter, 
no attention need be given to the process. In 
handwriting instruction a safe rule to follow is 


Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 


pupils see some of the simplest of the reading 
vocabulary written a number of times. Select 
a simple word, “see,” for example, and write it 
on the blackboard in large letters (five inches 
high). You should stand so that the pupils can 
see the necessary movements. Erase the copy 
and repeat a number of times, stressing the 
most difficult places. Ask pupils to help by 
using their fingers to follow the movements of 
the crayon. Erase and ask how many can re- 
member which way to begin. Write and erase 
again, then ask for volunteers to run to the 
blackboard, write the word, and see which one 
can get back to his seat first. This is to coun- 
teract any tendency to hesitate, to erase, or to 
mark over. If there is a failure to write the 
word, more repetitions by the teacher are nec- 
cessary. 

Children who have a mental age of six or 
who have had kindergarten training will make 
rapid progress with this method. See illustra- 
tion, stage No. I. There should be no limita- 
tion by means of lines and very little instruc- 
tion upon details. 

general route necessary to 
write the word. Limitations 





other writing. 

This method does not lend 
itself to correlation with other 
subjects. It appears to have 
been conceived outside of the 
classroom, designed to make 
skillful penmen, without con- 
sidering the  inco-ordinated 
reovements of young children; 
and it does not meet the de- 
sire of young children to 
write something real. 

The second method te be 
discussed is the opposite of 
the first. 
is the 


t 


In this, good form e Slsae 
main consideration, 4 





ing deferred to the fourth or 
fifth grade. This method pro- 
duces very good legibility in 
the primary grades, but poorer 
results in the grades above un- 
less an unwarranted amount 
of time and effort are expend- 
ed when the change is made. 
With both of these methods 
it is conceded that there is a 
transitional period. With the 
first, pupils must pass through 
a period of uncontrolled leg- 
ibility. It has been found difficult to get many 
pupils through this period without increasing 
the practice to a considerable extent. In the 
second method, the break comes when arm 
movement is introduced, causing a considerable 
deterioration in legibility. Strenuous efforts 
and extra time are necessary to effect the 
change. 

The third method involves attention to both 
form and muscular or arm movement. It is 
based on the general principles which govern 
the acquiring of skill in other kinds of manual 
work demanding fine, complex, co-ordinated 
movements. There are two phases to the train- 
ing in such skills. One has to do with the process 
and the other with the product. In typewriting, 
training in the process involves the proper 
placing of the hands and the correct use of the 
fingers. No argument is necessary to show the 
importance of this. Training in making a good 
product has to do with the appearance of the 
work on paper. Can these two kinds of train- 
ing be separated? Can one be practically ig- 
nored? What would be thought of a typewrit- 
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Progressive Stages in Blackboard Writing 


to give sufficient attention to provide adequately 
for present needs and also for an increased 
quantity of the product in the future. The sec- 
ond method is faulty in that it simply provides 
for immediate needs. In the primary grades 
where only a small amount of writing is de- 
manded, it is not difficult to produce an excel- 
lent product without attention to the process, 
but this procedure does not make adequate 
preparation for the increasing amount of writ- 
ing in succeeding grades. 


BLACKBOARD WRITING 


Stage No. I. 

First work for beginners: The objective 
should be to secure, as quickly as possible, the 
ability to write a considerable number of words 
so that this subject may be correlated with 
reading, phonics, language, and spelling. In 
writing on paper, the process is so much more 
dificult than in writing upon the blackboard 
that the latter is recommended for most of the 
work during the first year. 

Begin by furthering the desire to write. Let 


Progressive © lages 


age 
oma One half piece of crayon is 
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and details should come later. 
If the word is readable, a good 
beginning has been made. In 
a very few weeks pupils will 
be able to write words, involv- 
ing new letters, with fewer 
repetitions by the teacher. 
By erasing the copy at first, 
the memory is taxed and made 
stronger. After the first stage 
is well started, pupils should 
have copies before them as ex- 
plained in subsequent para- 
graphs. 





best as it eliminates attention 
to proper holding. No set list 
of words need be followed, 
but care should be exercised 
in the selection so that practi- 
cally all of the small letters 
shall be used during the first 
six months. In rooms having 
the usual amount of black- 
board space, all of the class 
should write during a fifteen- 
minute period. 

Beginners who do not have 
a mental age of six years or 
who have not had kindergarten training will find 
the word method, previously outlined, difficult. 
For such classes begin with letters instead of 
words. Have blackboard copies traced as ex- 
plained under the topic “Country Schools.” As 
soon as possible combine letters into words. 


Stage No. II. 


In the second stage, which is usually begun 
about the third or fourth month, after a consid- 
erable number of words have been written, 
limitations are introduced which restrict the 
size and alignment. If these are introduced at 
first, progress will be slower and freedom of 
writing will be hindered. The blackboard should 
be ruled with lines five or six inches apart. 
(Crayon immersed overnight in library paste 
will make lines which cannot be erased, but 
which can be easily removed by washing.) The 
first word in the illustration was written by 
the teacher. Instruction should now be cen- 
tered upon even size, spacing, and alignment. 

Additional writing (seat work): Almost from 


(Continued on page 94) 
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BOB VISITS THE CIRCUS 


After: little Bob went to the Circus, this is the story he wrote 
and the pictures he drew. Do you think you could do as well? 
Maybe you can draw some other animals besides Mr Elephant: 
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Hooray! the circus 





Who dance and ride, I've drawn a sketch 
Has come to town, Cut up and sing Of one right here, 
With a big brass band And make you laugh | And don't you think 
Aind merry clowns Like everything. He looks quite queer? 








é la a a i cl acy ava a * 
| ' 
= have a big Around the town And popcorn, too, 
White circus tent, Ina mil parade~ All pink, and white, 
And all the animals They sell the nicest It seems to suit. 
Are sent Lemonade, Us boys “just right. 
on A 
2 ee 
But the thing | like They have big ears Although | really 
om — - I - io like inet ee , cant, 
t ong long trunk, wish I owne 
So big and tall. And the shortest tail! Ain Elephant. 
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The Selection of Seed Corn 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 


1. Topic: Seed corn. 
2. Aim: How to select seed corn for next 
year. 


8. Home questions: 
a. Find when your father or a neighbor 
selects corn for seed. 
b. When should corn be harvested? 
ce. From what kinds of stalks should 
corn be taken for seed? 
d. What kind of ears should be saved? 
e. Where should ears be placed after 
picking? 
4. Work for home or school activity. 
a. Make clippings on corn harvesting 
and paste in notebook. 
b. Select a boy to bring several stalks 
of corn with ears attached to use for 
discussion in next class period. 


ONE Saturday as Dick and Uncle Ephraim 
were in the field cutting corn, Dick asked 
where his uncle secured his seed each year for 
his corn crop. 

“Why, I usually buy it at the store,” said 
Uncle Ephraim. 

“Why not select it from your own fields?” 
asked Dick. 


“I think perhaps we’ll try it this year,” said 
Uncle Ephraim, “and will you please tell me, 
Dick, what you have learned at school about 
the selection of seed corn?” 

“In the selection of corn,” said Dick, “we 
should take into consideration 
the kind of plant that bears 
the corn. To do this requires 
that the selection be made 
just before harvesting starts. 
The best type of plant to pick 
out should have strong stalks 
which should be shorter than 
the average growing under 
normal ' conditions. There 
must also be good clean 
thrifty leaf development. 

“The position of the ear on 
the stalk is of more impor- 
tance than generally is real- 
ized. It has been found that 
ears four to five feet from the 
ground mature better than 
those at a greater height. 
Such ears should be held up- 
right although ears that droop 
slightly so that rain cannot 
run down into the husks may 
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A Group of Schoolboys and Their Fine Corn Crop 


be picked for seed. Special care should be 
taken to search out all stalks having two or 
more ears. Ears taken from desirable plants 


must be mature and not too late in ripening. 
(Continued 


on page 80) 
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Planning and Putting on a School Carnival 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


NE of the greatest of money-making 
schemes for the small town school (or 
even the large one, for that matter) is 
the School Carnival or School Circus. 

I have seen the plan tried out a number of times 
and always with the most fun and enthusiasm 
imaginable. 

Well-organized and sufficient advertising is 
the first thing to be considered. An advertising 


committee should be appointed and kept busy 
throughout the entire time in which the affair 
is in preparation. Posters of all sorts should be 
displayed in prominent places. Large placards 
or sheets of advertising material may be car- 
ried on cars or swung across main thorough- 
fares. Announcements should be sent to the 
patrons by means of the school children. The 
desire for cooperation should be stressed. 
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“Normal Instructor’s” Prize-Winning Float in the Parade of the Dansville Auto Show (June 1924) 
This float, designed and built by members of the F. A. Owen hyve ye 3 Co. force, quite transformed the firm’s big truck. 


It represents a schoolroom provided with the latest type of desks and o 
ITERATURE SERIES, and other Owen oe. are regarded as 


‘TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, the INSTRUCTOR L 


er equipment, one in which NORMAL INSTRUC- 
t indis- 


pensable—in other words, a model schoolroom, Even the children, as you can see, are model pupils. - 


The carnival parade is the most effective ad- 
vertising agent, however. Make arrangements 
with the owners of as many automobiles as pos- 
sible to drive their cars in the parade. The 
clowns, chorus girls, beauty queens, etc., are 
to ride in these cars. Free side-show tickets 
may be given as prizes for the wagons decor- 
ated and entered by the boys and_girls, for ani- 
mal cages, for clown costumes, etc. All of this 


_is advertising of the best sort and never fails to 


create interest. 

The parade itself should be a thing of beau- 
ty, not to be forgotten. The school principal 
should lead the procession mounted on horse- 
back. Following him should be other horseback 
riders decorated with gay streamers, etc. Next 
in line should come the automobiles, decorated, 
if possible, and carrying the actors, singers, 
dancers and clowns. The little wagons, animal 
cages, bicycle riders, Japanese children, Negro 
minstrels, clown bands, etc., should bring up 
the rear. This procession starts from the 
schoolhouse, marches through the main streets 
of the town and finally breaks up at the school- 
house. 

The one and only rule to remember in an af- 
fair of this sort is that everything positively 
must be in readiness before the hour set for the 
carnival to begin. There is no time for last- 
moment preparations. 

Placards must be posted outside on the doors 
of the rooms in which the side shows are to be 
given. One or more good “barkers” should be 
asked to take care of calling the crowds and 
announcing the shows when they are about to 
begin. One or two responsible men must be 
stationed in the halls and vested with authority 
to keep order and see that no damage is done 
to the building or equipment. 

(Continued on page 86) e 
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First Steps in the Teaching of Sewing 


By MARY B. GRUBB, cArt Supervisor 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE great quantity and fine quality of 
knitting and sewing done by schoolgirls 
during the recent war have caused 
many rural teachers to wish to introduce 

elementary sewing into their classes. Some 
have hesitated because of a lack of material or 
because they were not sure of the order or 
method of presenting the projects, and others 
because they have felt that there was not 
enough time for the work at school. 

One can provide part of the time by the cor- 
relation of the preliminary study for sewing 
with English, reading, and geography lessons. 
For example: to be able to select the best cot- 
ton materials for the home or for personal use 
each girl should know the names, 
weaves, qualities and prices of va- 
rious cotton fabrics. They should 
collect samples of muslin, long 
cloth, cambric, nainsook, cotton 
crepe, dimity, cheesecloth, calico, 
percale, canton flannel, flannel- 
ette or outing cloth, organdie, 
swiss, cretonne, chintz, denim, 
piqué, sateen, gingham, and flax- 
on. Trim samples by drawn 
threads; arrange, then mount 
them on the heay paper or oak-tag 
pages of a loose leaf notebook. Be- 
low each sample print the name of 
the cloth, the different widths in 
which it is woven, and the price. 
For the English lessons write pa- 
pers on cotton, the cotton gin, 
spinning, weaving, and so forth. 
In geography class locate and 
discuss the chief cotton growing 
regions and the situation of the 
largest cotton factories of the 
world. 

In the North plant cotton seeds 
in boxes or flower pots and watch 
the growth. The plant will be 
dwarfed but it will furnish a ser- 
ies of interesting nature lessons. 

Each girl should be provided 
with a loose leaf notebook contain- 
ing paper for sewing notes and 
plain heavy paper or oak-tag 
sheets for mounting samples, 
mounting scraps of cloth showing 
each stitch, and clippings from 
magazines showing the stitches 
and their application, and any re- 
liable facts pertaining to sewing. 


Some of the subjects to be considered are: the 
selection of appropriate textiles for home or 
personal use; the ways to detect poor or adul- 
terated materials; how to remove stains; how 
to care for clothing; and the comparison of 
linen and cotton fabrics as to their cost, serv- 
ice and qualities. 

Each girl should be provided with a sewing 
bag, or box, or basket. It is easier to keep the 


box or basket in order and the materials are less 
rumpled. However, the bag is useful for car- 
rying the work back and forth from home to 
school. After the sewing is planned and started 
under the teacher’s supervision much of the 
work must be done at home. 





Each girl should have a sewing apron, a pair 
of scissors or shears, tapeline, emery bag, pins, 
pin cushion or pin case, needles, thread and 
thimble. 

Needles for plain sewing come in three va- 
rieties: (1) sharps. the longest; (2) ground- 
downs, medium lengths; (3) betweens, the 
shortest. The numbers run from 1 to 12, the 
latter being the finest. Sizes 8, 9, and 10 are 
the ones used most in plain sewing. 

Select a thread that is not too coarse. Very 
fine thread must be used for organdies and thin, 
finely woven fabrics. Select a needle just large 
enough to carry the thread. Thread that is too 
coarse and a large needle mar the textile. 

Pins used in sewing should be 
fine and have very sharp points or 
they will mar finely woven mate- 


rials. 
Needles should not be left in 
material when one has finished a 


sewing lesson, but placed in a 
needlebook or case. Thread ends 
on all spools should be slipped 
into the groove of the spool. Cut 
the thread with scissors; never 
bite or break. 

The plain stitches to be learned 
are: basting, even and uneven; 
running stitch; hemming; over- 
handing; backstitch; overcasting; 
blanket or loop stitch, and button- 
hole stitch. 

For decorative purposes there 
are the following: cross-stitch; 
eyelet stitch; chain stitch; feath- 
erstitch; catch stitch; outline 
stitch; lazy-daisy stitch; French 
knots; satin stitch; darning stitch; 
and hemstitch. 

Memorize the fractions of a 
yard in inches so that you may be 
able to estimate the amount of 
materials needed, and make meas- 
urements quickly: 4% yd.—4% 
inches; 1, yd. —9 inches; 1-3 yd. 
—12 inches; % yd.—18 inches; 
2-3 yd.—24 inches; *4 yd.—27 in- 
ches; 1 yd.—36 inches. 

The sampler illustrated in this 
article is 914 inches by 111% inch- 
es. It is made of Java canvas 
(any cc rse even weave of fabric 
might be substituted). 


(Continued on page 95) 
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THE LESSON GOES HOME 
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Make Each Lesson — 


1. Arouse interest in hygiene lessons 





by introducing action. Appeal to 
the child’s pride and sense of respon- 
sibility. 


2. As a part of the lesson, put into the 
child’s hands the dental cream neces- 
sary for establishing clean-teeth 
habits. 


3. Extend the scope of your teaching 
even further. The child takes the 
dental cream home and, by example, 
teaches his family how to care for 
the teeth properly. 


What one thing most effectively lightens your 
school work? Isn’t it a cheerful, responsive at- 
titude on the part of your pupils? That attitude 
is to a large degree dependent upon the way you 
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present lessons to them. How to make each les- 
son interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Teachers who work with the Colgate Dental 
Hygiene material find this method never fails to 
show results, because it involves action and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the pupils. 


Effective Hygiene Lessons and 
General Scholarship 


You teach hygiene in the interest of better 
health. Any help toward making the lesson ef- 
fective means better work in every subject. 
Healthy children are bright pupils. 


Your name on the coupon opposite brings a 
box of Colgate’s practical Classroom Helps. Use 
them for better results—with a saving of energy 
for you. 


Good Teeth—Good Health | ‘ 
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of Teaching Dental Hygiene 





CLEANS 
TEETH tHe RIGHT 
WAY 





Read How Other Teachers Have Solved Your 
Problem with Colgate’s Free Hygiene Helps 


NAMES ON REQUEST 











“The interest is intense and there is no measure of the ben- 
efits we have got from the ‘Helps’. They have done wonders in 
our appearance, health, morals, as well as being of much help 
in correlation with other subjects.” 





“As our work advances with the older pupils, we find lots 
of uses for the charts and dental lectures. They simply 
make the teaching of that part of physiology a delight.” 





“The results of this work are showing in every phase of school 
life, including better sanitation of body and school buildings 
—better behavior, better co-operation of parents.” 


“You certainly are bringing the lessons of cleanliness and 
good health to all school children, and I hope that the good 
work will continue. As a school teacher, I appreciate your 
Dental Hygiene Helps greatly.” 





“I know of nothing we have tried in school that has given more 
instant results for betterment of conditions than the instructions 
on ‘Good Teeth’. I believe we have better order when they use 
the dental cream.” 





“I find the lectures very helpful. In my daily toothbrush 
drill I find they are taking much more interest than they did 
formerly.” 





Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
you without charge once during a school 
year. You receive enough trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of 


your pupils. Included are reminder cards, 
dental lectures, clever jingles, charts 
and other practical material. And for 
your personal use, a dainty gift box. 


Put new life into your hygiene teaching. Fill out the coupon today. 
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LOOKING INSIDE 
1A Healthy Tooth 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 756, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Please send me, free of charge, “‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


eee a OME IUE PIN ONC Go 05 06s cede bnsebbeedeeenscceccetescenve School 
No. of pupils in my direct charge.......... Reference (name of School 


Superintendent or member of School Board)............0ceeeceeeeeeee 
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(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stat- 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs, Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HkELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Early in September, the doors of school build- 
ings will open to twenty million school children. 
You, as teachers, stand ready to receive them. 
Many of you have taught before and know what 
teaching involves, while others of you are entering 
upon your first teaching experience and can only 
guess what the school year will bring forth. But 
whether you are new to the work or whether you 
have taught many years, the fact of the matter is 
that this particular school is your job, to do with it 
what you will. 

Charles McKenney, president of the Michigan 
State Normal College, says that four factors con- 
stitute a school—the pupils, a teacher, a meeting 
place, and the material with which to work. He 
adds that if we look for the factor which makes a 
great school, we shall not find it in the pupils, the 
buildings or the school apparatus and appliances 
(beneficial and necessary as these may be), but we 
shall find it in the remaining factor—the teacher. 
Pupils may be dull, the buildings may be inade- 
quate, and teaching appliances may be negligible, 
but if the teacher in charge has the divine spark 
that will kindle in the soul of his pupils the flame 
of desire to know and to be, that is a good school. 

If we look back upon some of the great teachers 
of all times, we find that Socrates’ schoolroom was 
the market, shops and gymnasiums of Athens; that 
Jesus taught by the seashore, in the desert, and on 
the hillside; and that Pestalozzi gave his lessons in 
an old dilapidated castle at Yverdun. It was not 
the place or the surroundings that made these 
teacuers great, but rather their own boundless love 
for humanity and their own eager search for 
knowledge. 

If you are a bit discouraged when you look about 
you this first morning—for you may be teaching on 
a Dakota prairie, or in a dingy, desolate camp—it is 
well to remember that the success of your teaching 
does not depend upon your surroundings and your 
school equipment, but rather upon your love for 
your children and your work, your eagerness for 
knowledge and the zest with which you impart it 
to your pupils. 

Herbert Quick says in a recent article that the 
rural s¢hools have a wealth of material at hand 
from which to gain knowledge of the world but that 
they fail to use it. Can this not be said of prac- 
tically all schools? Is it not a fact that if we exam- 
ined our surroundings we might find the really 
worth-while lessons of life? Are we not prone to 
say that if we had this or that we could teach ge- 
ography or grammar or history as it should be 
taught? It may be that we have not availed our- 
selves of the material that is within our reach. 

One teacher wrote me that it was impossible for 
a certain boy in her school to write a story for his 
English work until he told her of an opossum hunt 
in which he had participated the night before, and 
she had him write an account of it. Since then he 
had written stories of opossums, guinea pigs, white 
rabbits, and anything that pertained to animal life. 

Because a teacher and pupils live in the city they 
are not barred from first-hand knowledge. For ex- 
ample, there is soil around every school building 
and any child can get enough dirt to make a mud 
pie. Suppose each child in your room made a mud 


pie, baked it in the sun, then brought it to school. 
What lessons could you teach from these mud pies? 
What is the soil made of? How many kinds of soil 
are there? What soil retains water? Which mud 
pie baked the hardest? Of what kind of soil does 
this pie consist? Suppose a child brings you some 
stones. What questions come to your mind to start 
your pupils off on their search for information? 
How was the earth made? What broke up the rock 
formation? Where did the soil come from? What is 
the Indian story of “Where the Soil Came From”? 
And so on into the innumerable things an investi- 
gation will lead to. How very common such words 
as soil, stone, salt and sand sound, but their stories 
are as wonderful as fairy tales. 

This year let us make use of the everyday things 
that are about us, for may it not be possible that 
the Holy Grail of knowledge and opportunity is at 
our door? 

Will the teachers write me concerning their work, 
their environment and the best use they have made 
of the things at hand? I would also like to know 
how you have celebrated Christmas, Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays, and Arbor Day. 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils 
of Woodworth School, Number 1, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades in any part 
of the world. Every letter will be answered, and 
anyone wishing to send samples of products will 
receive a package of products in return. Address 
Miss Nonah Goering, Roswell, South Dakota. 

The first, second, third, sixth, and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Margaret Wiedemann, Robbins, Wis- 
consin, would like to correspond with pupils of other 
rural schools in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Hawaii, or Cuba. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Phyllis Sailer, 
Wexford, Pennsylvania, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the same grade in any state of 
the Union, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Inez E. 
Fabel, Scandia School, Waconia, Minnesota, would 
like to receive letters from pupils of the same 
grades in any state in the Union, Canada, Alaska, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, or any for- 
eign country. 

The fourth grade of the Kendall Public Schools 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grade in Alaska, England, the Philippine Is- 
lands, or any state in the Union. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of the 
Drennan School wish to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades anywhere in the United States. 
Address Miss Mabel Speer, Drennan School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Cecile Kamnetz, Rochester, Minnesota, Route 
8, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, or 
any foreign country. 

Miss Mary Belle Pegram, Lincoln, Illinois, Route 
5, and her third to sixth grades, inclusive, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
the same grades in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Miss Bertha Ulm and her pupils of the Westburg 
School, Independence, Iowa, would like to exchange 
letters and views with teachers and pupils of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades in the Phil- 


ippines, England, Alaska, India, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii. 

Miss Avis F. Bond, Absarokee, Montana, District 
Number 72, and her pupils would like to exchange 
letters and views with the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in Hawaii, West Indies, the Philippines, or 
any foreign country. 

Mrs. C. W. Morgan, Erie, Pennsylvania, Carrier 
27, and her pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, would like to correspond with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
and in Canada, Mexico, or any island possession of 
the United States. 

The teacher and pupils of Giddings School, Blunt, 
South Dakota, wish to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils of rural schools in any part of the 
United States, or any foreign country. Address 
Miss Ethel M. Byrum, Blunt, South Dakota. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Elsie 
Fick, Route 3, Lake City, Minnesota, would like to 
correspond with pupils in any Eastern, Western, or 
Southern state, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Canada, England, or South America. 

The fourth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Dor- 
othy R. Swale, Sunnyside School, Hawkeye, Iowa, 
would like to exchange state products maps with 
any other state and also with any other country in 
the world. They would like to exchange letters in 
language work and will answer promptly all letters 
received. 

The pupils of Miss Esther Vogt, Beaver Crossing, 
Nebraska, wish to correspond with pupils of the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth grades in Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Cuba, Alaska, or any foreign country. 

The fourth grade pupils of Miss Bernice Hall, 
Lott, Texas, Route 3, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, or 
Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Henrietta Slanger, Farming- 
ton, Montana, wish to correspond with pupils of 
the fifth to the eighth grades, inclusive, in any part 
of the world. All letters, views, or products will 
be exchanged for letters, views, and products of 
Montana. 


Miss Laura M. Jensen, of Dopps School, Mc- 
Brides, Michigan, Route 1, and her pupils wish to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in other states 
of the Union, or any foreign country. 


Miss Mabel Dobbin, Adams, New York, Route 1, 
Box 20, and her pupils would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in various parts of the 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada. 


Miss Leona Scherlinger, Elk Grove School, Cord- 
er, Missouri, and her pupils wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in other states of the 
Union, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and the Philippines. 


Miss Alice E. Cuddihy, Antrim, New Hampshire, 
and her pupils of the Centre School would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils of grades four 
to six, inclusive, in any Western or Southern state, 
in Alaska, the Philippines, Canada, or South 
America. 

The pupils of Miss Florence Kelly, Pioneer, Min- 
nesota, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the Southern and Coast states. 

The pupils of Miss Carrie Edes, Powers School, 
Pittsfield, Maine, wish to correspond with pupils in 
grades five to eight, inclusive, in California, Alaska, 
and the Southern states. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. G. R. Beswick, Liberty Conselidated School, 
St. Anthony, Iowa, wish to correspond with pupils 
in the same grades in other parts of the United 
States. 
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The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Nora 
Altenberg, Tryonville, Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
any part of North America or in any foreign 
country. 

The pupils of the fourth and fifth grades of the 
Pittsburg Avenue Building, Wooster, Ohio, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in the same 
grades in the Western or Southern United States or 
in Alaska. Address Miss Mary Alice Rickard, 218 
Pearl St., Wooster, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Business Letters 


The pupils of my school had written and written 
business letters without any noticeable improvement 
from the first to the last one written, and oh! how 
they hated the thought of a business letter. One 
day while reading advertisements in a magazine I 
noticed that there were many articles advertised 
which could be had for the asking, as tooth paste, 
samples of yarns, face lotions, and others. Why not 
have the children write for these? I suggested the 
idea to the pupils and they were at once interested 
in writing for “really, truly” things. Now they can 
write good business letters and enjoy doing it.— 
THELMA J. ESTES, California. 


A September Sand Box 


This is what I had for my September sand box 
last year, and the parents as well as the children 
seemed delighted. 

The sand box represented a cabbage patch. I 
made the cabbages out of Dennison’s crepe paper 
by curling, and making the curled paper into 
heads. After they were finished we planted the 
cabbages in rows. In the center, standing behind 
the largest head of cabbage, which was used for a 
desk, was the “teacher,” a large rabbit, wearing 
shell-rim glasses and holding a primer in one hand 
and a switch in the other. The small rabbits, made 
of cotton and dressed as school children, were seated 
on cabbages, holding primers and doing the dif- 
ferent things which school children do. Some were 
happy, some were crying, and some held apples and 
flowers for their teacher; but the teacher meant 
business and was there to make them all work. 

This sand box could be used with squirrels or 
any other animals appropriate to. the season. I 
assure you the children will like it—Mrs. R. E. 
Crump, Oklahoma. 


Making Amends to Your Pupils 


Often the teacher, through undue haste or misin- 
formation given by some pupil, inflicts punish- 
ment that is not deserved. In a case of this kind she 
will not sacrifice her dignity in the least if she 
seeks pardon for the wrong. If this be done in a 
frank, straightforward manner all will be well. No 
teacher should feel too proud to ask forgiveness of 
a pupil if she knows in her heart that she has done 
him wrong. 

When any teacher does a pupil an injustice in 
school she is truly “shooting an arrow into the air,” 
and if proper amends are not made, very likely 
“long, long afterward,” she’ll find the arrow “still 
unbroke.” 

If on the other hand proper apologies are made 
and the pupil’s love and respect regained, the effect 
of this experience in his later years will be a treas- 
ured incident of his school life-——FRANKLIN YOUNG 
HARPER, Illinois. 


Geography Box 


There are so many present-day geography pic- 
tures and stories to be found in magazines and 
newspapers that it seems a pity to destroy them. 
In my school I have begun a Geography Box. The 
pupils are the contributors. They certainly enjoy 





the work, and often I see them poring over the con- 
tents of the box during recess periods. 

When they need material for their projects they 
know where to get it. Thus far we have collected 
information relating to almost every country of the 
world, to develop such topics as “Harding in Alas- 
ka,” “India To-day,” “Bessy in Sweden,” and “Old 
Women of Italy.” 

At the end of the year it is our intention to em- 
body all of this valuable material in a book en- 
titled “The World of To-day,” which will become an 
inspiring addition to our library—DoroTtHy WHITE, 
Wisconsin. 


Teaching the Names of Fall Flowers 


So many children do not know the names of ordi- 
nary fall flowers. In order to familiarize them with 
the names of the flowers I have tried this plan, 
which has proved very satisfactory. 

The children of the fifth grade brought in all 
sorts of flowers the first few days of school. Se- 
lecting some of the best specimens we put them in 
old books to press. 

Next week we are preparing to mount these on a 
large gray cardboard. To do this we cut small 
strips of mending tissue and paste here and there 
to hold the flowers in place. Flaps of envelopes 
may be used instead of mending tissue. The name 
is then written beside each flower. The color re- 
mains as long as one would care to keep the flowers 
on display. 

The work is interesting and develops a sense of 
beauty in the children. It also brings forth an ap- 
preciation of nature and through nature an under- 
standing of nature’s God.—M. M. S., Ohio. 


A Practical Review 


At Pleasant Valley I had just one boy in the sev- 
enth grade. He had finished practical measure- 
ments in his arithmetic but needed a review. My 
problem was to make that review interesting. From 
the “Home Building” department of a current mag- 
azine I cut a picture of a house and the plan of the 
two floors. I selected a simply built house. I then 
gave Harold some 6 by 9 inch drawing paper and 
two pieces of colored construction paper the same 
size. He pasted the picture of the house on the 
colored paper for a cover. The floor plans went on 
the first white sheet. Then we proceeded to build 
that house on paper. At the top of the first sheet 
he wrote “The Cellar.” Then followed a statement 
of the depth of the cellar, the thickness of the walls, 
the price per load for digging it, the price per foot 
of the cement work, etc. After he had figured the 
cost carefully it was copied on this page. Then 
came “The Foundation” for kitchen and porches, 
“The Frame,” and so on to “Carpeting” and “Pa- 
pering.” “The Cistern” gave the needed work on 
circles and cylinders. I went to the nearest lumber 
yard for present-day prices, but part of the state- 
ments had to be worked out from the problems 
given in the book. When the work was finished and 
the sheets were fastened together to form a booklet 
we were proud to show it to our friends.—FRANCES 
MeEacHaM, Iowa. 


Two Guessing Games 


For primary language I have used two different 
guessing games which increase the pupils’ powers 
of observation and description and are also very 
much enjoyed by the children, themselves. 

1. On slips of heavy paper I write many descrip- 
tive words, such as large, square, white, heavy; 
and names also of colors, as blue, red, etc., each 
word being written ten or twelve times on different 
slips. The slips are then shuffled, and a dozen or so 
distributed to each pupil. Each child chooses some 
article in the room which he wishes to describe, and 
selecting the proper slips from those which he holds 
returns the rest to the box. For instance, if a boy 
chooses to describe the flag, he selects from his 


handful of slips red, white, blue, large, and oblong. 
These he arranges in a column on his desk and at 
a signal all the children change seats so that each 
has another’s collection of slips and must guess 
what has been described by the slips. 

2. Another game is possible with the same slips. 
The box is passed around and each one chooses 
three or four slips at random. Then he has to think 
of something which could be described by these 
words. For instance, a child might draw round, 
heavy, small, white, and he would think of “door- 
knob.” Perhaps he might have red, white, tall, 
heavy, and decide on a “brick house.” Sometimes 
an impossible combination would be drawn and no 
answer could be devised even with the help of the 
whole class, but this hardly ever occurs.—MArY 
BILLINGS, Maine. 


Primary Handwork 


1. The Crepe Paper Hat.—Take a paper pie 
plate, cut out the center and color with crayons the 
inside rim of the plate. This, inverted, forms the 
under brim of the hat. Cut a circle of crepe paper 
14 inches in diameter and glue to the upper brim, 
forming the crown. An even distribution of paper 
is secured if the center front of the crown is glued 
to the center front edge of the brim; then the cen- 
ter back of the crown to the center back of the 
brim. Ease the fulness as desired. Cut a strip of 
paper long enough to go around the crown, point or 
scallop the edges, and glue at the base of the crown, 
covering the upper brim of the hat and the lower 
section of the crown. Let each child suggest the 
way he wishes to trim his hat. Among other sug- 
gestions will be the conventional flower shapes cut 
from construction paper, paper flowers, or rosettes 
and streamers made with narrow strips of crepe 
paper. 

2. The Rose Petal Invitation—Fold a piece of 
white drawing paper 8 by 4 inches to form a four- 
inch square. Cut from this a shape similar to a 
four-leaf clover. Color the outside green and write 
the invitation on the inside. To make the petals 
cut four 2% inch squares of tissue paper; curl two 
corners with scissors, then gather the opposite 
corners and paste to the center of the green cover. 
Do likewise with the other three squares and paste 
a bit of yellow over the center to complete the rose. 
If this is carried out with pale pink petals and yel- 
low center, When pasted on the green background it 
very much resembles a wild rose. 

These two problems were successfully worked out 
by first-grade pupils. Each pupil made a hat which 
was displayed in the local millinery shops. The 
milliners offered a prize and judged the hats as 
regards neatness, color harmony, and decoration. 
They were worn by the pupils at the closing day 
exercises.—M. L. T., Maine. 


Let’s Make Study Attractive 


The sand table has become the “open sesame” for 
teaching geography in the primary grades. Our 
children look forward with great interest to the 
sand table and its fascinating villages. Material is 
collected by them, planning and construction work 
are done entirely by them, and their attention to 
every detail shows what an important factor this 
has become in school life. 

Besides its value in teaching of the homes, hab- 
its, etc., of different peoples, it can be correlated 
with other forms of school work, language, spelling, 
folk dances, drawing, construction work, poems, ete. 

For instance, while working out our Dutch sand 
table, we learned health habits, thrift, industry, 
helpfulness at home, obedience, and the value of 
physical exercise from the habits of the little Dutch 
boys and girls. And so our Dutch sand table helped 
us in our course in civics and physical education. 

Pictures of dikes, canals, windmills, and Dutch 
people taken from the National Geographic Mag- 
azine were brought in by the children. These fur- 
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How to Mend a Damaged Book 


It gives me joy to show to you 

My old worn book that looks like new. 
Its worthy pages, as you see, 

I’ve mended very carefully. 


. If the book is badly damaged remove 


the entire cover. 

. Collect the various loose signatures. 

. Bind back of outside pages with a 
strip of thin white cloth. 


. If separate pages are loose, mend these 
first with strips of white paper folded 
and pasted as shown. 
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By~ LOUISE D. TESSIN 


. Mark for sewing with paper strip, 


width of tape. 


. Sew in tape. Fasten thread to other 


signatures or binding of back of re- 
mainder of book. 


. Bind signatures together. 
. Paste tapes down tightly onto outside 


of end leaves of signatures. 


. If book cover is too worn, construct a 


new cover. Leave space between card- 
boards the width of bound signatures. 
Cut covers %% inch longer than pages 
and 14 inch wider. 

















































CARDBOARD CARDBOARD 























10. Paste down the cloth back binding 


11. 


12. 


and then the tinted covering paper. 


Paste back of signatures onto cover 
binding, leaving equal space at top 
and bottom of pages. 


Paste down end leaves onto inside of 
covers. This holds signatures tight 
and finishes the binding neatly. 


Which book plate do you like best? 
Print your name in neatly on dotted 
line. Cut out book plate and paste 
onto inside of cover. 













































DESIGNED... BY 
LOUISE ..D..TESSIN 
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T is quite necessary that boys doing bench work intend to be mechanics will find that men in our 
I should be able to recognize a few of the most BEGINNING PROJECTS factories are required to work from blue prints 
similar to these drawings. 


common joints; and after a vacation away from 
the manual training bench it is well for those holder is a welcome article in any home. It For this work use pine or other soft wood. 


who have done work previously, as well as for furnishes a place for objects that never can be Lay out your work carefully with a knife or very 
beginners, to start on something simple. A few found when wanted. The rabbet joint, which sharp pencil. Work to line, using a sharp plane, 
models that can be made quickly will develop can be found in nearly every piece of furniture, saw and chisel. If a piece is spoiled, throw it 
skill in the use of tools. is used in the ice pick holder. away and try again. Be sure to bore and coun- 

In the average shop a certain number of prac- The first two joints mentioned require only a_ tersink holes for screws. Sandpaper the finished 
tice joints are usually made. They are thrown _ good job with the saw, but the dado joint involves objects well and leave natural, stain, or stain 
away after being graded and criticized, because the use of another tool, the chisel. The ice tongs, and shellac. 


they are of no use. The exercises for which the harness or cap hook utilizes the dado joint. This  gpecial Offer: 
construction furnishes a greater gluing surface | will mail » two-dollar check for each of the three best 





drawings are given below involve the three most 
commonly used joints, but in their making use- than the other joints and when assembled with made articles made by boys or girls from cloth, tin, wood, 
ful projects are developed. The necktie or towel screws is very strong. Oe ee ree an. Ne shipped to me 
k has the arms joined to the back by th st Study these drawings carefully and see if you 4 match box or oatmeal box. to arrive on or before De 
rac as e J e bac y the mos udy ving : y see ll y cember 10. Address: Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gainsborough 
can make these objects without help. Boys who Road, Redford, Mich., R. F. D. 2. 


simple joint, the butt joint. The ice pick or tool 
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Dramatizing for a Special Program—I 


By EDITH CRASTO PITCHER 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Pitcher, the author of this 
paper and the one to follow next month, had several 
years of experience in dramatic work with young 
children in the Sherman Avenue School, Glen 
Ridge, N. J., and she taught dramatics to older 
pupils in the Newark (N. J.) Seminary. She 
writes us that for the method used she is largely 
indebted to Emma Sheridan Fry, a pioneer in edu- 
cational dramatics. 


O the busy teacher the arranging and 

preparing of special programs is often a 

dreaded task rather than a pleasure. If 

the following plan is carried out, much of 
this difficulty may be obviated. Six weeks is 
none too long a time to work toward a produc- 
tion. For the first four weeks use the simplest 
possible dramatic situations. Concrete exam- 
ples will explain what the foregoing means. 
Take the following “supposes” from the child’s 
daily life. 

Tell the children, “We will now have a game 
called ‘Suppose.’” Pretend that Mary and 
Susie are left to do the dishes, dust, and sweep 
the room before they go out to play. Allow 
one child to cheose two others who will be 
Mary and Susie. Let the supposed Mary and 
Susie stand behind two chairs pretending to 
wash dishes. A make-believe broom will do. 
As they work let them talk to each other, tell- 
ing how they love to do housework or dislike 
it. If they do not understand what is meant, 
tell them to “play house.” The first children 
chosen may be very stiff and awkward and be 
unwilling to talk at all. If this happens praise 
their willingness to try and let some others be 
selected. 

Another “suppose”: A mother sends her ,boy 
to the store with a list of articles to be pur- 
chased. When he arrives he finds he has lost 
the list. Let him get out of the dilemma as best 
he can. If he can think of no way, let others 
suggest. It may be suggested that he telephone 
his mother, whereupon he may pick up the 
imaginary telephone and may talk to his moth- 
er. A dozen suggestions may be forthcoming. 
If words do not come easily to the child play- 
ing, have others give him words he might say. 

Children will soon invent their own “sup- 
poses.” Boys may pretend they are going fish- 
ing. They may use the back of a chair as a 
river bank, holding an imaginary rod and reel. 
Perhaps they get a bite, perhaps not. They 
may forget to go home in time for dinner. They 
may be afraid Mother will not like it. All sorts 
of things may develop out of this work. As 
they play have them introduce dialogue. 

To develop the dull uninterested child, or the 
shy timid one, group work is best. He may 
thus catch the spirit of the play and in an un- 
guarded moment do a little playing himself. 
For example, all the class are supposedly walk- 
ing along the street looking at the shop win- 
dows. The boys are interested in bats, balls, 
skates, etc., and the girls in things attractive 
to girls. Have a group going to the circus. 
General talk follows on whether or not they 
have been before. Perhaps all may run to the 
window to buy tickets. In this work the object 
is to get freedom for the self-conscious child. 
Gradually he will want to do what the others 
do. Do not try to accomplish too much at once. 
Be satisfied if you get the children walking 
and talking freely. 

All through this work the teacher must guard 
against buffoonery. There will always be a 
boy or a girl who tries to act “smart.” This 


tendency is bad. It may be checked by saying: 
“Only those who really play the part may be in 
this game. Some boys and girls are just being 
themselves and that won’t do. 
who are really going to the circus.” 


We want people 
Or stop 


suddenly and say: “John So-and-So has com- 
pletely spoiled the fun. He does not know how 
to be anyone but himself. We shall have to 
ask John to step out till he has learned to be 
someone else.” 

After having played out these situations 
with a view to self-forgetting, introduce other 
elements. Consider good English, correct pro- 
nunciation, and especially clear enunciation. 
This last may be obtained by a few mechanical 
exercises. Where a child runs his words to- 
gether call this to the attention of the “audi- 
ence”—remainder of the class—and tell them 
that they are expected to note correct pronun- 
ciation and clear enunciation. If a child says 
“Cheerup,” for “Cheer up!” say, “What does 
‘Cheerup’ mean? It means. nothing.” 

As the work advances and the children be- 
come more familiar with dramatic games (as 
they may be called), the stories may become 
more complicated until they take on something 
of a plot. This work may be correlated with 
their English so that the story-plays which 
they have used may be written in dialogue 
form. 

After these “supposes” have been carried 
along for some time, one may be arranged for 
assembly. Take for example the story of a lost 
dog. Let an imaginary dog be found by a child. 
The boy calls it to him. If he acts stilted and 
afraid, help him by saying: “Are you not glad 
to see the doggie? Call the dog. Here, Fido, 
Fido. There pick him up. Pat him! Love the 
dog!” Add to the story any other details, such 
as taking the dog to show Mother; who will say 
the boy may keep the dog, or not (as the chil- 
dren decide). Work out the terms of the story 
in class, and without preparation take it to the 
assembly, provided there are no guests. After 
the children have done quite a good deal of 
this in class, the most hopeless children be- 
come sufficiently imaginative to do a few sto- 
ries and to use their own words quite freely. 
A great deal of this work, or more truly play, 
should be done before stories from books are 
attempted. 

No doubt many of you think the above proc- 
esses too simple for any but the earliest grades. 
Here is the stumbling block to most of our 
teachers. The story suitable for the child to 
read is entirely too difficult for him to drama- 
tize. This is frequently the cause of discour- 
agement and even failure, hence the giving up 
of much dramatization in the higher grades. In 
proof of the foregoing let me say that the 
above simple exercises were given by a teacher 
in dramatics to a class of grown-ups. Did they 
show self-consciousness? They did. That is 
why the exercises needed to be given. 

Here are a number of life situations, make- 
believes, “supposes.” Call them what you will, 
only have the children work them out fully. 

Someone has written a letter. He seals it, 
goes with it to the post office, hesitates whether 
to send it or not, and finally drops it in the box. 
He wishes to get it back again, sees the post- 
man and begs that it may be given back. Post- 
man may give it back or not as the child shall 
determine. Let the child work out the ending. 
All sorts of variations may be devised. 

It is spring and the whole class pretend to 
go to the woods to gather wild flowers. They 
run about, gathering into apron or arms all the 
flowers they can pick. If no words come with 
these actions let the teacher play make-believe 
too, saying: “See these beautiful flowers, vio- 
lets! Did you ever see such beauties?” Soon 
all will chatter and talk about the flowers, the 
clear brook, the blue sky, the warm breeze. If 
expressions of joy are not forthcoming at once, 


do not be discouraged. They will come. 

Again let it be spring. This time the chil- 
dren are gathering apple blossoms. Perhaps 
some unimaginative child is gathering hers 
from the ground. In that case say: “Why, 
Sara, do your apple blossoms grow on the 
ground? Mine grow on atree. See, dear, how 
I have to reach for them.” This will prove an 
excellent breathing exercise, if windows are 
opened. 

Try different kinds of walks. “Mary, let me 
see you walk as if you were a queen.” No doubt 
Mary will strut more like a turkey than move 
majestically like a queen. Whereupon may fol- 
low a discussion as to how a queen would walk, 
which really means how she would feel. There 
is here just the beginning of character study. 
Then a walk like a man who “doesn’t care” 
(shambling gait, careless attitude). Walk as 
though one owned the earth. The chest bone is 
the “I” of the body. Too much “I” means chest 
way out, too little “I” means chest way in. If 
we realize we are neither shambling tramps 
nor overbearing monarchs we shall assume 
about the right attitude. Much more may be 
done with this lesson on “Walks.” Joy, sorrow, 
fear, etc., may be expressed in the gait. There 
is but one rule for all bodily expression, hew- 
ever, and that is the player—be he man, woman, 
or child—must have the feeling first. “Im- 
pression gets expression.” 

A girl may pretend she is someone’s aunt 
waiting in a railway station for her niece whom 
she has never seen. All the children in the 
class may play. They may be hurrying for 
trains, buying tickets, etc. A boy may even be 
calling off the trains. Aunt is peering into 
people’s faces; niece may be doing the same. 
Let the story work out as it will. 

Someone may call up the doctor in great 
haste. Work this out in detail. Or a child may 
come running up the stairs out of breath to 
tell Mother that his school won at the game. 
Or have all the class walking in an imaginary 
brook, stepping from stone to stone, afraid of 
falling in. They may call to one another not 
to get wet. 

Any of the following will serve: Tell a secret 
to your next-door neighbor. Drive an automo- 
bile, have an accident requiring first aid, etc. 
Boys may fly kites. Girls may keep house and 
smell something burning. All may chase but- 
terflies. All may talk to a young bird in hand, 
suddenly letting it go. Suppose it to be cold 
outdoors; have a group burst in, showing in 
every way how cold they are and rushing up to 
an imaginary fire to warm themselves. One 
could go on indefinitely making up such situa- 
tions. The barest outlines have been given. 
They must be enlarged upon to be effective. 
Many a time a child will express a slight de- 
gree of emotion. We say it is right in kind but 
not in degree. It is then the teacher’s part to 
increase the degree of feeling. This may be 
done by making the scene very real. Some- 
times it is necessary to allow some highly im- 
aginative child to show the others how cer- 
tain things might be done. Usually, however, 
this is to be guarded against; but imitation is 
better than nothing. 

Should the class be made up of varying ages, 
they may all work out the stories. Explain to 
the older ones, “These situations may occur 
in the next play we have,” and let them see the 
relationship these stories have to plays. Be 
sure too that the teacher helps by playing. 

It may seem a far cry to that “Special Pro- 
gram,” but perhaps we have begun to see a little 
relation between the foregoing and what may 

(Continued on page 85) 
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An Outdoor Presentation of Scenes 
from Hiawatha 
By~ Mrs. G. Paschal Watkins 


INE is an Oklahoma school, set on sloping ground, with a kno | at 
the rear which was conveniently used as a stage. We had to im- 
provise accommodations for our audience, but planks were given us by 
one of the patrons, and these we laid across stacks of firewood. A rope 
was put up in such a way as to give an amphitheatre effect. Since the 
ground was unshaded, the boys cut down trees in a thicket near by and 
placed them as seen in the pictures. The wigwam was made by covering 
three poles, in pyramidal form, with an army,blanket. Except for Hia- 
watha and Minnehaha, all the children made their own costumes. The 
girls made slip-on dresses of brown cambric, fringing the neck, sleeves, 
and bottom. The boys wore hunting jackets and brown cambric trousers. 
At home the children gathered together all the beads and trinkets 
they could find. The girl who played Pau-Puk-Keewis (since we did not 
have a boy available for that part) gathered mussel shells from the 
bayou near her home and made bracelets and anklets of them. Peafowl 
feathers made up her headdress and she carried a fan made of a turkey 
wing, with peafowl feathers attached to it. The boys made bows and 
arrows and peace pipes. (Continued on next page) 














































































Pau-Puk-Keewis, the Great Dancer 





Indians Smoking the Peace Pipes 














Indian Bow and Arrow Drill 









































Iagoo, the Great Story-Teller 
























Before we were ready to consider 
giving a dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha” 
we of course had studied selections 
from the poem as given in our school 
readers. Then we obtained, from A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago, ‘“Hia- 
watha, a Drama in Six Acts.” This 
we studied, and eventually presented 
with success. Our school phonograph, 
with Indian records, was utilized. The 
children sang a musical version of 
“The Death of Hiawatha.” 

I found that the pupils learned to 
love the poem and that they readily 
grasped the meaning and beauty of 
it. Very likely their feeling was in- 
tensified by the fact that many of 
them are of Indian descent. Yet the 
boy who took the part of Hiawatha in 
the wooing of Minnehaha is an Italian. 

EpiTor’s Notre: We are sure that 
our readers will be interested to know 
that this little school of Mrs, Wat- 
kins’, having forty-two pupils in all 
grades, in a farming district with no 
other support than that of the aver- 
age rural school, took first prize at 
the Oklahoma State Fair last Octo- 
ber, for its photographs of school acti- 
vities. 


The Brownies’ Colors 


By Edith B. Margerum 


“The Brownies’ Colors’ was used as 
a project in Grades Four A and Five 


B of the Princeton, N. J., Elementary 
School. It is adaptable to both higher 
and lower grades for it can be elabo- 


rated upon or simplified as desired. 
Other suitable music can be substitut- 
ed, and original dances and_ songs 
used in place of those mentioned. The 
costumes of the Fairies and Brownies 
can easily be made; the colors should 
be attractive in order to give a pleas- 
ing effect. The caps of the Brownies 
may be lined with colors so that they 
can be turned inside out, or colored 
caps may be made like the brown ones 
and temporarily concealed in the 
Brownies’ pails. If ordinary seashore 
pails or even lard kettles are covered 
with bright red, blue and yellow paper, 
or even manila paper colored with cray- 
on, they will look very well. The pails 
of Brownies Green, Orange and Pur- 
ple may be colored brown or left white 
on one side to correspond with the dull 
land. The other half, exposed later, 
is colored green, orange or purple. 
Brown screens may be used as a back- 
ground for the scene. Peach baskets 
covered with burlap bags will serve as 
rocks, and with good lighting will be 
quite effective. 


DANCES AND MUSIC 


THE Farry DANCE 


“Opening Chorus of Fairies” from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe’— 


Hitchcock Publishing Co., 25 Ann St., 
New York. 
1. Music behind scenes.—4 meas. 





Fairy Dance—Figure 1 
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2. Light running steps, arms ex- 
tended, with wavelike motion—2 meas. 
(Fig. 1.) 

38. Form large circle, joining hands. 
Light running step to right; reverse, 
light running step to left.—12 meas. 
(Fig. 2.) 

4. Break large circle. Gradually 
form three small circles (if 12 Fairies 


dance). Hands joined, arms _ held 
high.—6 meas. 
5. Dance in small circles. Lift 


right foot high, point toe and step; 
then left, around circle—12 meas. 
(Fig. 3.) 

6. Light running steps. Drop hands 
and shake heads at words “No, we 
haven’t any notion, any notion.” Join 
hands again and dance around in cir- 
cle-—12 meas. 


THE ELves’ DANCE 


In Thomas Surette’s Rote Song Book 
No. 8, for Grades I, II, IIL, the Con- 








Recitations, Songs and Plays 


gether, elbows straight. Fingers touch 
floor between feet. Jump and land in 
stride position, arms diagonally out- 
ward.—1 meas. 

5. Repeat twice.—2 meas. 

6. One high jump. On this step go 
backward and finish in starting posi- 
tion.—1 meas. 

7. Backward steps for 8 measures, 
finishing in this position 

2 
1. 3 

8. No. 2 beats time while No. 1 and 
No. 3 change places with step used in 
first measures.—2 meas. 

9. All turn around right with jump, 
and face each other.—2 meas. 

10. All face in, knees slightly bent 
and body forward. Clap hands to- 


gether; clap left hand on right knee; 
clap right hand on left knee; 
hands together.—4 meas. 

11. Repeat.—4 meas. 


clap 





Mother Earth and the Brownies 


cord Series—Boston Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

The Brownies may simply sing this 
song and paint their caps, or a very 
simple dance may be used. Three 
Brownies form Indian file, circle with 
rapid steps first in one direction, then 
in the opposite direction, swing heads 
to rhythm while mixing paint with 
brushes in their pails. The music will 
suggest steps. 


THE BROWNIE DANCE 

Music: “Tanz der Fee” from Tchai- 
kowsky’s “Nutcracker Ballet” — G. 
Schirmer, 3 East 43d St., New York. 

1. Step forward right, raise left leg 
stiffly forward, right arm forward, el- 
bow making right angle.—1 meas. 

2. Double time, right, left, right.— 
1 meas. 

3. Repeat whole, 
meas. 

4, Jump and bend knees, palms to- 


starting left.—2 








12. Join hands, and with knees deep- 
ly bent hop around circle to left. Fin- 
ish in line—4 meas. 

13. Repeat the first eight measures 
of the dance, finishing with a yell. 


THE PLAY 

ScENE: Brownie Land. Dull brown 
scene, rocks. 

(Three Brownies seated on rocks 
with heads in hands, very sad.) 

First BRowNIE—My! what a dull 
land this is. I feel so sad. (Other 
Brownies shake heads sadly. Enter 
troop of Fairies, headed by Queen. 
They dance and sing as they enter. 
Music: “Iolanthe.” Solo part, words 
changed by pupils, is given below. 
Fairies stop at end of dance, group 
sags seat themselves looking at Brown- 
ies. 

QUEEN—Why do you look so sad, 
Brownies? Your King has invited us 


Fairy Dance—Figure 2 
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to visit him and we are on our way 
there now. 

First BrRowNrE—We are sad _be- 
cause we never have any fun in Brown- 
ie Land. You dance and sing all day, 
but we just work and work. 

SECOND BROWNIE—You look so dif- 
ferent. You are gay and happy. 
Where we live it is so dull, just browns 
and grays. 

QUEEN—That’s the reason you are 
sad. You have no color. We have 
lots of lovely color. 

(Queen steps forth and continues 
with solo.) 

If you ask us how we live, 

I will all essentials give: 

We can ride on violet rays, 

Bathe ourselves in color waves, 

Warm ourselves in yellow beams, 

Clothe ourselves with magic 
dreams, 

Arm ourselves with rainbow tints, 

Hide ourselves in streams that 
glint. 

When you know it you’ll discover 

That we almost live on color. 

ALL THE FatrRIES—Yes, we live on 
color. (Music from selection named 
above.) 

THIRD BROWNIE—But how are we to 
get color in our land? 


Fatries—Go to Mother Earth. She 
will tell you where to find it. 
BrowniEs—Oh, thank you. We will 


summon Mother Earth. 

_ QUEEN—’Tis time we were off, Fair- 
ies, to visit the King. Let’s away. 
(Exit Fairies, dancing and singing 
again.) 

BrRowNiES—Mother Earth, Mother 
Earth, oh, Mother Earth, where are 
you? 

(Mother Earth rises from behind 
the rocks, where she has been con- 
cealed. She is dressed in brown which 
has made her inconspicuous in the 
background. Three pails of paint have 
also been concealed behind rocks.) 

MOTHER EARTH—Yes, Brownies. I 
hear your call. What is it I can do for 
you? 

First BROwNIE—Oh, Mother Earth, 
the Fairies have just passed this way 
on their visit to the King. They were 
so happy because they had color. 

SEconD BrRowNIE—If we had color 
we'd be glad to paint our land to make 
it gay and bright. 

THIRD BROWNIE—Can’t you tell us 
where to find color, Mother Earth? 

MoTHER EartH—Yes. I have just 
three colors that I can give you, but if 
you use them wisely you can make 
many others. 

(Takes can of red from behind rocks 
and offers it to 1st Brownie.) 

_ MorHer EartH—Here is red. Red 
is a color people like in winter because 
it is warm. But use it sparingly, for 
people do not like it in large quanti- 





Fairy Dance—Figure 3 
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ties. A little goes a long way. Here 
is blue. (Takes can of .blue. from be- 
hind rocks, offers it to 2nd Brownie.) 
It is not winter always and in sumrrer 
people like a cool color. Blve is cool. 
Use it sparingly, for too much would 
make everybody feel blue. And last 
(taking can of yellow) I give you yel- 
low. That is a coler which cheers one 
on a dull day. Use it in small spots 
to lighten the dullness. 


MoTHER FARTH—Now I leave you, 
Brownies, but I will return and you 
must tell me what you have done with 
my colors. 

BROWNIES—Thank you, 
Earth. 

(Brownies sing. Take off brown 
caps, put them in pails. Pull out col- 
cored caps and sashes and put them on 
while singing. Music: “The Elves’ 
Dance.” Enter three more sad Brown- 
ies.) 

Sap BROwNIE—What makes you so 
joyful while we are so sad? 

BROWNIE ReD—Just see what Moth- 
er Earth gave us—colors! (Brownies 
hold up cans.) 

BROWNIE Rep—Red. 

BROWNIE BLUE—Blue. 

BROWNIE YELLOW— Yellow. 


ALL THREE BROWNIES—We are go- 
ing out to paint the different things 
in our land and we are so happy. 


First SaD BROWNIE—Let us go to 
Mother Earth too and see if we can’t 
get some color. 

BROWNIE Repd—It will do you no 
good, for Mother Earth gave us all 
she had. 

BROWNIE BLUE—I will give you part 
of my blue. 

BROWNIE YELLOW—And I will give 
you just as much yellow as blue. 


First SAD BROWNIE (rushes to get 
pail of some kind)—Here is a pail! 

(The pail which he gets is colored 
green half way around it, and white 
the other. The white side is first ex- 
posed. As the colors are mized, he 
turns can, showing greenside. Brown- 
ie Blue pours in part of his blue. 
Brownie Yellow pours in part of his 
yellow.) 

BROWNIE GREEN—Just see my color! 
Isn’t it lovely? I like it better than 
blue or yellow. It is green and it is a 
very restful color. I shall paint large 
spaces, the trees, the grass and the 
leaves of plants. 

Seconp SAD BRowNIE—I wish I had 
a color too. 

BrowniE Rep—I will give you part 
of my red. 

BROWNIE YELLOW—I will give you 
just as much yellow as red. 


(Sad Brownie rushes to find pail. 
They mix paint as before.) 

BROWNIE ORANGE—See what a love- 
ly color I have! It is orange and such 
a bright color. I’ll just paint the small 
spots, like flowers and fruits, to bright- 
en the world. 

THIRD SAD BROWNIE—You all have 
colors but me. 

BROWNIE BLUE—Oh, brother Brown- 
ie, I will give you some of my blue. 

BrownliE Rep—And I will give you 
just as much of my red. , (Brownie 
hunts pail to hold paint. They mix 
red and blue.) 

BROWNIE PuRPLE—Oh, see my color! 
It is neither blue nor red, but purple. 
It is neither warm nor cold. If there 
were more red it would be warm; more 
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paint the eggplant and some of the 
flowers. 

(Three sad Brownies as they get 
their colors, “paint” their caps.) 

BROWNIE RED—We are all so happy 
now, let us dance as the Fairies 
danced, before we go to paint. (Mu- 
sic: “Tanz der Fee.) 

(Fairies return, the King of_ the 
Brownies with the Queen of the Fair- 
ies. Fairies are singing again. Mu- 
sic same as at entrance.) 

QUEEN—Oh! you have color. 


Brownlie Rep—Yes, Mother Earth 
gave us three colors, red, blue and 
yellow, and we made green, purple and 
orange from them. We are happy 
now because we are going to paint. 

BROWNIE BLUE—But where did you 
Fairies get the colors for your dresses? 
They are not as intense as our colors 
—yet they seem like them. 


FairY—Oh, our dresses are tints of 
red, blue, yellow, orange, purple and 
green. If you mix white with your 
colors you will get tints of the same 
colors. 

Fairy—And if you mix a little black 
with your colors you will get darker 
shades, 

KING OF BROWNIES—You are noble 
Brownies to go and paint the land. Let 
us sing and dance with the Fairies 
before you go. (Six Brownies and 
Fairies dance to music of Fairy Dance 
trom “Iolanthe.” Curtain while they 
dance.) 


‘A la Tom Sawyer 
By Dorothy V. Burdick 


CHARACTERS—Three boys—Dick, Jim, 
and Ted 

PROPERTIES—Floor scraper, apple, 
jackknife, cartridge shells, and cork- 
screw. 

(Curtain rises on stage arranged to 
represent a room. Enter Dick.) 

Dick—Oh, gosh! Of all the luck! 
Here I wanted to go hunting and I’ve 
got to scrape this old floor all day! 
And get down on my knees to do it! 
Then this floor will take me about a 
million years to finish too, ’eause Dad 
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clean! If only it had been some other 
day that Ma wanted this got ready for 
varnish,. instead of now, when I could 
have had that dandy rifle of Jim’s 
brother’s to -carry. part of the time! 
(Looks at the part of the floor he has 
scraped.) There, I’ve been scraping 
ever since I came and I’ve only got a 
little piece about as big as my hand 
done. (Puts down hand to measure.) 
Yes, sir, that’s all the bigger it is. 
Darn the luck, anyway! It wouldn’t 
be so bad if some of the fellows would 
only come and help, but there’s a fat 
chance of that when they can go hunt- 
ing. Guess I'll get me an apple. 
(Leaves stage for a moment, then re- 
turns munching an apple. Speaks be- 
tween bites.) Anyhow I don’t have to 
hurry so doing it because Dad and 
Ma won’t be back from town for a 
long time. Say, whose dog is that 
barking? (Looks out of window.) It’s 
Jim. (Faces audience as if with a 
sudden inspiration.) Say, if I could 
only fool him into believing I like this, 
like that Tom Sawyer did the other 
fellers, I bet I could get him to do 
some of this for me! (Gets down and 
scrapes industriously. Enter Jim.) 

Jim—Hello, Dick, what are you do- 
ing? 

Dick (scraping very carefully, looks 
up quickly, then down again)—Hello. 
(Continues scraping.) 


JIM (raising voice)—Hey, there, 
what are you doing, I say? 
Dick—I’m scraping this floor. (Con- 


tinues work.) 

Jim (jeeringly)—Oh, you are, eh? 
I thought you were coming hunting. 
What’s the matter? Did your dad put 
you to work? You ought to have one 
like mine. He let me go, all right. 

Dick (without looking up speaks 
scornfully)—Huh! 

Jim—Oh, you needn’t act so smart! 
You surely wanted to go bad enough 
yesterday. Anybody’d think you were 
one of those old Turks bowing toward 
the east to look at you now. 


Dick—Huh, suits me all right. 

JIM (looking at scraper)—Say, what 
kind of thing is that you’re using? 

Dick—Oh, that’s a_ regular floor 





said I had to scrape it so blamed 


scraper. Dad just got it from town a 
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Helen Hunt Jackson 


Alice M. Beveridge 




















4. From dew-y lanes at morn- 


5. By 
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1. The gold-en-rod is yel- low, The corn is turn- ing brown; 
2. The gen-tian’s blu- est fring-es Are curl- ing in the sun; 
3. The sedg-es flaunt their har-vest In eve - ry mead-ow nook; 


all these love - ly to - kens 


The grapes’ sweet o - dors rise; 
Sep - tem - ber days are he re; 


ing, 


























blue would make it cool. I shall have 
to be careful how I use this lovely col- 
or. Too much might be gloomy. I'll | 





Words copyright by Little, Brown and Company; used by permission, 
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The trees in ap- ple or-chards 
In dust - y pods the milk-weed 
And as- ters by the brook-side, 
At noon the vende all flut - ter 


With sum-mer’s best of weath - er, 





With fruit are bend - ing down. 
Its hid-den silk has spun. 
Make as- ters in the brook. 
With yel-low but - ter - flies. 

And au-tumn’s best of cheer. 














couple of days ago. It’s lots of fun to 
use it. It goes better than that little 
plane you are always bragging about. 
Lots of people have got planes, but 
I’ll bet there aren’t very many have 
regular good floor scrapers like this. 
Tep (outside)—Hi! Hurry up, Jim. 
Say, I'll freeze waiting for you slow 
pokes. 
Jim—Oh, 
oyster a while. 
er, Dick. 
Dick—No, sir. Dad’s pretty care- 
ful with it and you might break it or 
something. 
TrEpD—Oh, come on, let’s have it. 
Jim—Let me try it, Dick. 
Dick—No, you’ve got to know how 
to use it if you want to take it. This 
is something that takes experience. 
TrEp—Aw, come on. Here, you can 
have these shells if you’ll let me take 
it. 


come in, and act like an 
Let me see that scrap- 


Dick—I’m sorry, but you see you 
don’t know just how to do it and— 
JiM—Please let me, Dick. Here, 


you can have this knife if you will. 

Dick (looking at knife)—Well, 
maybe if you'll be careful— 

Jim—You bet your boots I 
How do you do it? Like this? 
that goes dandy. 

Tep—Let me try it, Jim. 

Dick—No, sir, don’t you let him. 
He won’t be careful enough. 

Tep—Oh, come on. Take this cork- 
screw and let me take the scraper. 

Dick—No, let me take the gun. 

Tep—All right. Let me take the 
scraper, Jim. 

Jim—Here, I’m using it now. 
got to wait— 

Tep—Hurry up, then. 

Jim—There, just see how much I 
scraped. 

Dick—Say, where did you leave the 
gun? 


will. 
Say, 


You’ve 


Trep—Outside. Hurry up, Jim. 

Dick—So long, fellows, I’m going 
hunting. 

Trep—Say, speed up there, Jim. Here, 


you’ve been scraping all this while and 
I haven’t even had a chance to take it 
yet. (Curtain, with boys fighting for 
possession of scraper.) 


Buying Candy 
By~ Chauncey R, Piety 


When Grandpa gives me a nickel or 
dime 
I go and buy candy every time; 
I know every store and clerk and boss, 
And some are pleasant and some are 
cross! 


Some take my nickel and give it a 
fling, 
And sack me up just any old thing; 
But fat Bill Jones always says to me, 


“Which kind will you have, young 
man? Let’s see,” 
Oh, it’s candy for me to buy and to 
eat, 
But only once will I buy of a cheat; 
That fat Bill Jones sells the kind 


worth while, 
And lots for your money, and gives 
a smile! 


Some day when I’m big I'll own a 
store, 

And sell boys candy and give 
more; 

I’ll treat ’em nice and laugh and joke, 

And they’ll buy of me, while the 


"em 





Book rights reserved by composer. 
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School Bells Ring 


Sing heigh, sing ho, when the breezes 


low, 
For who could help but sing? 
We march along with whistle and song 
While all the school bells ring. 


Sing heigh, sing ho, into the school we 


go, 
Oh, we’re glad of everything! 
And high above floats the flag we love, 
While all the school bells ring! 


The Robin and the Bee 
By John Lea 
“I suppose you know it’s autumn?” 
Said the Robin to the Bee— 
“And the leaves are getting thinner 
On the most courageous tree. 
You have noticed that no butterflies 
Across the garden rove? 
And that every single chestnut 
Has been scattered in the grove? 
It’s a fortnight since the swallows 
Took their passage o’er the sea— 
So perhaps you know it’s autumn,” 
Said the Robin to the Bee. 


September’s Lullaby 


September is singing a lullaby, 
Sleep, little flowers, sleep; 

White clouds like sails are floating by, 
Sleep, little flowers, sleep; 

Jack Frost is coming with merry ho, 


0; 
He will bring you a coverlet of snow. 


September is singing a dreamland 
song, 
Good-bye, little birds, good-bye; 
Home again, home again, winging ere 


long, 

Good-bye, little birds, good-bye; 
Jack Frost is coming, yellow and red, 
He is painting the beautiful trees 

o’erhead. 


Goldenrod 


When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptuous with heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native 
bloom,— 
Goldenrod! 


When the meadow, lately shorn, 
Parched and languid, swoons with 


pain, 
When her life-blood, night and morn, 
Shrinks in every throbbing vein, 
Round her fallen, tarnished urn, 
Leaping watch-fires brighter burn; 
Royal arch o’er autumn’s gate, 
Bending low with lustrous weight,— 
Goldenrod! 


In the pasture’s rude embrace 
All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place, 
And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 
In the field and by the wall, 
Bending, clasping, crowning all,— 
Goldenrod! 


A Good-by Song 
Asters nodding by the brook 
In its mirror often look, ; 
Nod their heads and seem to sigh, 
Children, dear, good-by. 


Asters in the early fall 
Nod their heads and seem to sigh, 
Swinging low, and swinging high, 
Children, dear, good-by, 
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For Constitution Day 


MY PATRIOTIC CREED 


I believe 

In my country and her destiny, 

In the great dream of her founders, 
In her place among the nations, 

In her ideals. 

I believe 

That her democracy must be protected, 
Her privileges cherished, 

Her freedom defended. 


I believe 

That, humbly before the Almighty, 
But proudly before all mankind, 
We must safeguard her standard, 
The vision of her Washington, 

The martyrdom of her Lincoln, 
With the patriotic ardor 

Of the minutemen 

And the boys in blue 

Of her glorious past. 

I believe 

In loyalty to my. country, 

Firm, unchanging, absolute. 

Thou in whose sight 

A thousand years are but as yesterday 
And as a watch in the night, 

Help me 

In my weakness 

To make real 


What I believe. 
THE RIGHT KIND OF AMERICAN 
Here is a description of an Ameri- 
can that all boys and girls must make 
themselves fit into: 
I. An American must love liberty. 
II. He must know how to use his 
hands and his brain. 
III. He must master the English lan- 
guage. 
IV. He must honor the United States 
above all countries. 
V. He must serve his country every 
day. 
No matter whether you were born 
in America or in Europe—if these 
five sentences describe you, you are 
really an American.—Turkington. 
THE SCHOOL AND THE FLAG 
Ye who love the Republic, remember 
the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her 
name, 

To her years of prosperity past and 
in store, 

A hundred behind you, a thousand be- 


ore. 
’Tis the schoolhouse stands by the 


flag, 

Let the Nation stand by the school; 

’Tis the school-bell that rings for our 
Liberty old,— 

’Tis the schoolboy whose ballot will 
rule. 





September | 
ions, Songs and Pl ays — 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s 


ome, 
The green fields beneath us, Equal- 
ity’s home, 
But the schoolroom to-day is human- 
ity’s friend,— 
Let the people the flag and the school- 
house defend. 
be the schoolhouse stands by the 
ag, 
Let the Nation stand by the school; 
’Tis the school-bell that rings for our 
Liberty old, 
’Tis ~ schoolboy whose ballot shall 
rule, 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


When Inez Sees Her Beau 
By Essie R. Dale 


Before my sister sees her beau 

She makes things look just grand— 
She puts the books.all in a row 

An’ moves the center stand. 


She changes our old settin’ room 
Into a parlor right; 

She softly hums a little tune 
And sticks things out of sight. 


The baby’s toys are tucked away, 
In the old trunk, I guess, 

An’ Mother’s workbox has to stay 
Up in the linen press. 


An’ we all make a getaway 
As soon as Dewey knocks, 

I s’pose he thinks ’at every day 
We’re dressed in Sunday frocks. 


Next day when Billy goes to school 
His tie he cannot find. 

He said he hung it on a nail 
Beside the window blind. 


My pa can’t find his razor strap, 
And I can’t find my comb, 

Pa’s lost his recent tourist map, 
Ma’s crochet hook is gone. 


Yes, we all think lots of Dewey, 
For never late he stays; 

We look forward to his visits, 
But, oh, those next few days! 


September 
The summer grain has all been har- 
vested 
And stowed away in mow and loft 
and shed, 
The corn is in the shock and golden 
fruit 
Is ripe upon the trees, and vine and 


root 

Have yielded up their yearly offering 

And well redeemed the promises of 
spring. 











Hiawatha Play. 
studied in the autumn. 





Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


This book will supply you with entertainment material 
for all the important schoolroom holidays in October. 
Autumn Festivals. Little plays and pieces having to do with the 
wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 
Longfellow’s Indian legend is very generally 
Teachers will be greatly assisted in their work 
by a splendid dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” ; 
Columbus Day (Oct. 12). Dialogues, plays, recitations, and music. 
A good program may be planned easily from this material. ; 
Halloween (Oct. 31). This occasion is widely celebrated with jolly 
schoolroom exercises and community gatherings. 
book has been given over to Halloween material. 
PRICE 35 CENTS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N, Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 


More than half the 
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A Safety Dialogue 


By Amy B. Fikenscher 


CHARACTERS 
Automobile Football 
Motorcycle Policeman 
Truck Baseball 


Group of Boys 
Place—A busy street corner 
Time—Just after the close of a ses- 
sion of school. 
Auto (rushes by, making a noise as 
much like a car as possible) — 


Just stop, and look, and listen 
Before you cross the street. 

I’m a fast moving auto 

And might knock you off your feet; 
I wouldn’t mean to do it, 

But I can’t always stop 

Just the instant that I want to 
Even for that big fat cop. 


FOOTBALL (tumbles in)— 
Don’t play that game of football 
Out on the pavement wide. 
You never know what time a man 
Will take a fast joy-ride. 
I don’t enjoy being kicked out there 
Where all those cars race by; 
If you’d get in the way of one 
’Twould be your end. Oh! my! 
MOTORCYCLE (rushes in with a chug, 
chug, and a bang)— 
A motorcycle quick am I— 
You'll have to look out for me. 
I always go with a whiz and a bang, 
So fast you can hardly see. 
I don’t care much for corners, 
I like to kick up a dust. 
All I want is to get there 
If everything else goes “bust.” 
Truck (rumbles in with a loud honk, 
honk)— 
Now I’m a great big heavy truck. 
I’m filled full to the brim. 
I’m afraid the boy who hops on me 
Will go home with a broken limb. 
I wonder why the boys all think 
It’s fun on me to jump? 
They can’t hang on so very well 
When I jerk across a bump. 
BASEBALL (boy rolls in)— 
Yes, I’m a baseball round and fat. 
I go whizzing through the air, 
But I don’t like those little games 
That are played just anywhere; 
Out in the street I’m tossed some- 
times 
And after me come the boys. 
They don’t hear the approaching car, 
’Cause they make such a lot of noise. 
POLICEMAN (with a club and a star, 
who has been standing in sight on 
the corner, waves club and stops 
the oncomers) — 
If you think it’s fun to be a cop, 
Just stand here for a spell 
And watch the autos come and go 
And people rush pell-mell. 
My heart climbs right up in my 
throat, 
Then drops down in my shoes 
When I see the reckless way folks 


go— 

No wonder their lives they lose! 

Boys (who have been standing around 

watching, now gather in group 
and recite)— 

Let’s have a little club, boys, 

And try to pay attention 

To all the things that they have said 

And some they didn’t mention. 

We'll call it a “Safety-First Club,” 

We all can members be, 

And get a lot of others. 

Hurrah for the S. F. C.! 


The Goldenrod 


The goldenrod had yellow hair 
All soft and bright and thick; 

Now—I can’t find it anywhere 
It turned to white so quick. - 
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School Song 
By Blaine C. Bigler 
(Tune: “Annie Laurie”) 


Vacation time is over; 
The summer play is done; 
Back from the fields of clover 
The happy children 1un. 
Vacation time is merry; 
Vacation time is gay; 
September is the fairy 
That calls them in from play. 


Vacation time is ending 

And work begins once more; 
The children now are wending 

Down to the schoolhouse door. 
Vacation time is over; 

The summer play is done; 
Back from the fields of clover 





The happy children run. 
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September 


A Garden Greeting 
By Edna Gray McDade 
Little Hallie Hollyhock 
Swayed upon her slender stock, 


Waved a gay good-morning 
To Tom Tulip ’cross the way; 


Tommy answered with a nod, 
Then Glorinda Goldenrod 
Flaunted sun-bright tresses 


And wished both a glad good-day. 


Bees began to buzz and hum 
As Christine Chrysanthemum 
Fluttered soft-curled petals 
In ecstatical delight; 


Then because their day began 
Cheerily, the Flower Clan 

Smiled in -sweet contentment 
When they fell asleep that night. 





Foreign Children 


R. L. Stevenson 


Alice M. Beveridge 











Lit- tle In-dian, Sioux 


or Crow, 





Lit - tle frost- y Es - ki - mo, 






































Lit- tle Turk or Jap-an- ee, 
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| 1st Verse. 





Oh, don’t you wish that you were 
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Don’t you wish that you were me ? 


You have seen the scar - let trees, 
ver - y fine, 


Such a life is 









































and the li=- ons o-= ver seas; 


but it’s not so nice 


as mine; 









You have eat -en ost -rich eggs, 
You must oft - en = as you trod, 








Recitations, Songs and Plays 


When Father Was a Boy 
By* Mary Louise Hemphill 


My father sometimes likes to tell how, 
when he was a boy, 

That chopping kindling-wood was fun, 
and milking such a joy; 

And how he’d hustle home from school 
as fast as he could run, 

And never think of playing till every 
chore was done. 


He says he thought it was a treat to 
pick the plums and cherries, 

And even tries to make believe he 
liked to stem gooseberries! 

But when he’s telling of the time when 
he was just a “kid,” 

And what a busy one he was, and all 
the work he did— 


My grandpa, he just sits and smiles, 
but never says a word 

About what Father’s telling, as if he 
hadn’t heard; 

But /’ll bet you ’most anything you’d 
mention, like as not 

Grandpa remembers many things that 
Father’s just forgot! 


The Gingerbread Man 


By Frances Wright Turner 


Have you ever heard of the Ginger- 
bread Man? 
He lives on Molasses Hill, 
> stuffed with currants, so very 


ul 
You’d think they would make him ill. 


His very eyes are so round and black 
That they look like currants too, 
But who ever heard of currant eyes— 

I never did, did you? 
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His face is happy, and big, and round, 
And his suit is a golden brown. 
















It fits him ever and ever so tight, and 
The buttons go up and down. 


Yes, they go in a line from top to toe, 
And they look like currants too— 
Just as if he were stuffed so full 
That they’d all come _ popping 
through! 


He’s a funny sight, this Gingerbread 
Man, 
As ever my eyes did see, 
But somehow, his roundness, and 
brownness, and currants, 
Look awfully good to me! 


September’s Call 


“Ho, right about face,” September 


cries: 
“Right about face and march!” 
cries she, 
“You, Summer, have had your day and 
now, 


In spite of your sorrowful, clouded 
brow, 
The children belong to me. 


“Come, fall into line, you girls and 
boys, 
Tanned and sunburned, merry and 


gay; 
Turn ous back to the woods and hills, 
The meadow ponds and mountain 
rills, 
And march from them all away. 


“Turn to your lessons and books, my 


dears, 
Why, where would our men and 
women be 
If the children forever with summer 
played? 
Come, right about face!” September 
said, 


“And return to school with me.” 
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and turned the tur - tles off their legs. 








Have wear-ied not to be a- broad. 




















You have cur-ious things to eat, 








I am fed on prop-er meat; 
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You must dwell be - yond the foam, 
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But I am safe and live at home, 
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A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers ° : 
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Not Wanted ? If a man empties his purse into his head, no tell short jokes gleaned from the better class of 


By” Vida M. Bates one can take it from him. An investment in magazines. 

¢ TE yee Tie eae 00 etal Aatine; Whey Mh on oe always pays the best interest.— In looking for current events, caution children 
keep her, instead of hiring me?”—Miss Dee ae against reading items of crime or catastrophe. 
did not really say that, but she thought it so hard Place one bit of useful knowledge There are so many helpful and constructive things 
that one could almost hear it, On another tiny mite, taking place in the world every day that it is inex- 
This had been a blue day for the little new teach- Keep on adding, time will make them cusable to permit children to fill up their minds 

er in the Maple Brook school. “Will it always be Shine with wisdom’s burning light. with viciousness or “horrors.” 
like this?” ‘she asked herself? as che locked the The questions given below were prepared with Place a bulletin board in a convenient place in 
the thought that the teacher might find them helf- the room and encourage children to bring in clip- 


schoolhouse door that night. Somehow the children 
had seemed more stupid and unresponsive than 
usual; their frequent references to her predecessor 


pings of items of interest. 
For the first Current-Events Day in September 
collect items telling of interesting mechanical in- 


ful in directing the discussion preparatory to pre- 
senting the memory gems. 


began to wear on her ragged nerves. 1. Why did you come to school this morning? : : se as : 

Yet why should she—of all people—feel jealous 2. Why do your parents wish you to re an ig ge he hg ag ik rg a ser 
when parents and children alike spoke so admir- education? to ill atmos - di ye a eee Siem 
ingly of Miss Wye, who was a teacher of wide ex- 3. Why do they not keep you at home and teach : 0 na Th 7 7 ie > SS Dees Saatbrer 
perience and a wonderful friend of little Miss Dee’s you themselves? a “4 't id oie ti etn Day may be 
own, besides. Self-analysis being a difficult art, 4, Why do you wish an education? os ite rs ge ong the gg ty sd —_— — 
Miss Dee had just begun to recognize the fact that 5. In what ways may it be of value to you in later sitaive tn “ aad ni “ “* hg tg = 
she disliked praise of her friend since it implied life? est in feed tin. a8 we rege ( s ¢ ose — "i 
criticism of herself. 6. Mention some things that an ignorant person Seotherhond ) i. ~ 1 Pig veomcitog a on a i : 

Miss Dee. stopped short as she reached this con- might do that an educated person would not do. ;; : a vt " ith oe A gery tie one 
clusion. Then quickening her pace in order to reach (The teacher should lead pupils to see that an a way 4 aid; eoyge hee ee ee 
her boarding-place before supper, she determined education does not make it unnecessary for peo- a ey 
to put the whole burden out of her mind altogether. ple to work. It should aid them in working IV—B R 

Easier said than done! That night Miss Dee had more intelligently and with better results.) Detter 40 " a t “oe h — 

is mon evote one day each week to 


a dream that she will not forget: there seemed to 7. Why is a good education a better gift than : : : ‘ : 
be a gathering of people—a picnic or a party—at money? the discussion of children’s books. For rural chil- 
which the “Maple-brookers” were talking about “‘the 8. Can you explain what Franklin meant when he dren the teacher should select a story that TT be 
teacher we had last year.” Nothing unusual in that, wrote these words? (The first quotation may e@dily appreciated by all. The younger children 
but the surprise came when Miss Dee found her- here be presented and learned.) cannot pian & books that are much beyond their 
self the subject of their praise! 9. Why are schoolhouses built, teachers hired and &t@de, but children in the upper grades can and do 
Not many days after the dream, a teachers’ con- laws made requiring children to attend school? #PPreciate stories for the smaller ones. 
vention brought together the much-lauded Miss Wye 10. Why should children attend school every day? The teacher may begin by talking to the school 
and her young friend Miss Dee. As was natural, 11. How does one become educated? about the characters ri the book she means to take 
She should endeavor to interest them in the 


Miss Wye made inquiries about various individuals 12. Why can we not acquire an education ina few UP: ! are 
experiences and activities of these story people and 


in Maple Brook. To each question Miss Dee re- days or a few months? hime taatin ths di f rane dl et anti 

plied, “He admires your patience,” or “She likes The second quotation may now be discussed and “% aaah . = ing “ og “ ensely interesting 

your. taste in hats,” or “They want me to trade drilled upon. “Riana ae poeta nel ny — 
: ” * 

acheals with you. Other memory gems for the month may deal with characters happened to find themselves in such cir- 


Miss Wye laughed as she answered, “That’s education, cheerfulness, happiness, etc. Suitable : : 
: : f inshay Aap A ; 4 ° cumstances, how they will solve their problems and 
nothing. They talked like that to me when I went quotations will be found in Graded Gems of Thought other questions of a similar nature. Then she may 


there as successor to that man-teacher from down (F. A. Owen Publishing Company.) A : : ‘ 
the line. Your dream will come true all right!” We think that old Aladdin’s lamp, tend bo al an ge sag beg yagi 
Sure enough, it did! Which brought him wealth and station, Book Day. The following is a list of books suitable 
. ; Had, on its base, this potent word for such exercises: Craik, “The Little Lame Prince” 
Opening Exercises for September Of magic—“Education.” (Instructor Literature Series No. 159); Spyri, 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson A ~~ pred Ft a cloud “Heidi”; Spyri, “Moni the Pa nde “a 
‘on . se s bright and shining; 809); Collodi, “Pinocchio” . L. S. No. 401); 

ah qeatann te his Se See Ope a I therefore turn my clouds about, Sra, “Old Mother West Wind.” 


cises for Schools, Thomas E. Sanders has this to 


say about the importance of the first few minutes And always wear them inside out— 


of the school day: ‘“ ‘Well begun is half done,’ is To show the lining. Santen : 

an adage of much truth when applied to the work ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Discipline to Fit the Deed 

of the school day. The first quarter-hour usually Look for goodness, look for gladness, By Kathryn G. Woodside 

gives coloring to the day’s work. If it drags, there You will meet them all the while; HOMAS begged so often to go to school that 

is something wrong. If it centers the interest and If you bring a smiling visage his mother at last consented to let him start, 

attention, if it develops the spirit of good-fellow- To the glass, you meet a smile. wisely assuming that for him to be subject to the 

ship, with order and decorum, the day is apt to be ALICE CARY. teacher’s rule would assist in the development of his 

cheerful and profitable. character and make him more subservient to the 
II—Soncs FOR THE ENTIRE SCHOOL rightful demands of others, for he was inclined to 


“Let us not forget that the first purpose of the : 
exercises at the opening of school is to unify the May the children in all the schools in our land be think only of himself. He was, after all, very like 


minds of the class and to place them in a teachable blessed with teachers who love to sing! Children grown-ups! Besides, Thomas had learned to read 
attitude. But in accomplishing this there will be naturally love singing and there is nothing that at home, although not quite of school age, and had 
abundant occasion for teaching patriotism, kind- will unify a group and put them into a receptive his own book, which was the same as the other be- 
ness, good manners, good morals, gems of thought mood more quickly than a song. A tuneful, happy ginners were using. Miss Brown, who thought he 
and literature that bless and uplift and inspire in song, sung with spirit and enthusiasm at the be- read very well indeed, had often invited him to at- 
years to come, as well as miscellaneous items of ginning of the school day, will do a great deal to- tend. Need I explain that he had been extremely 

ward establishing harmony. fortunate in his selection of a mother, having 


worth and interest.” ! 

Such exercises should always be most carefully Do not. neglect the old songs. “America,” “The picked one with both knowledge and wisdom? 
planned. They should be interesting and enter- Star-Spangled Banner,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” His behavior was very exemplary until Miss 
they. “Old Folks at Home,” “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” Brown suggested that he sit farther front where he 


taining. Cheerful and animated in tone, " 
should strike the keynote for the activities of the etc., are a part of the heritage of every American could see the work on the board better, but he pro- 


day. Needless to say, the teacher herself must child and they should not be omitted. Good collec- tested, in vigorous language, because he liked to sit 
make every effort to begin the day’s work in a_ tions for the schoolroom are The Gray Book of with Eva, who had beautiful golden curls and was 


happy frame of mind if she expects her pupils to Favorite Songs and The Golden Book of Favorite in the fifth grade! 
When the teacher insisted on obedience, he threw 


respond in like manner. Songs. 
. Other suitable songs for September, all in the his books upon the floor and wept tempestuously, 
I—Memory GEMS Churchill-Grindell Series, are: “September” (Book whereupon he was told that he couldn’t come to 
i ‘ses for the first day of the school II), “Moon’s Lullaby(Book II), “Autumn Gypsy” school again, and that his mother must be told the 
Oyeming eames r (Book V), “Sweet Summer’s Gone” (Book I). reason. Miss Brown’s decision brought compliance, 


year may well take the form of a discussion on the ] ' 
value of an education. The following memory gems but of course it was too late. His mother thought 
may be placed on the board before the opening of III—CurRENT EVENTS AND JOKES the method of discipline: very wise indeed, for it 

At least one day each week during this month was a “punishment to suit the crime.” All of his 


school and covered by a curtain or window shade 
until the teacher is ready to use them: discuss current events and allow pupils to read or (Continued on page 88) 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 


later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Vitalized Language Lessons for 


Little Folk 


By Howard R. Driggs 


Associate Professor of English Teaching, New York University; 
Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 


i a certain school on the outskirts of a large city, 
a model lesson, so called, was being conducted 
by a teacher for the benefit of some visitors. It soon 
developed that the theme of the lesson was centered 
in a little story of a four-leafed clover. Really the 
recitation was merely a reproduction of this little 
tale; for one after another the pupils rose, squared 
themselves before the class, and gave, with slight 
variations, the same story of a little boy who had 
found a wondrous clover leaf. One of the leaves 
said to him, “Be honest”; another advised him, “Be 
faithful”; a third leaf said, “Be cheerful.” When 
the lad had proved that he could follow these bits 
of advice, lo! another leaf grew on the stem to 
bring him “good luck.” 

The youthful story tellers used choice “book lan- 
guage.” They made very few slips in grammar, 
and they enunciated their words with commendable 
clearness. Altogether it was, from a surface view- 
point, a successful showing in oral language. 

The lesson, however, did not get down to bedrock. 
This fault was soon brought out clearly by one of 
the visitors. Being asked to speak to the pupils, he 
carried the recitation a little deeper. 

“I have been greatly interested, boys and girls,” 
he began, “in your little story of the magic four- 
leafed clover. Particularly was I interested in that 
leaf which said ‘Be honest.’ My interest in it is 
the greater just now, perhaps, because of some- 
thing that has happened to me within the past few 
days. 

“A short time ago,” he went on, “I chanced to go 
into a bank to cash a check. The cashier handed 
me the bills for the check, and I had turned to go 
out when I suddenly discovered that I had been 
given twenty dollars too much. Returning to the 
window, I handed the extra money back to the 
surprised cashier. 

“<‘Oh, thank you, thank you very much,’ he said. 

“Three days afterwards I went to the same bank 
to buy a draft. To get a little extra money, I made 
out the check for thirty dollars more than the draft 
I wished to get. The cashier wrote out the draft, 
and handed it to me to take to the vice-president 
for his signature. When it was signed I took it 
and was starting for the door, but I was stopped by 
the voice of the cashier calling me. As I reached 
his window, he said smilingly, ‘Haven’t you forgot- 
ten something?’ Then he handed me thirty dollars. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you very much,’ I said. 

“Now, boys and girls, I wonder whether you re- 
call any incident in your lives of someone having a 
choice between being honest and dishonest.” 

“I know,” responded one little girl. “My mother 


lost her purse in a department store and there was 
an honest clerk who came and gave it to her.” 
Other pupils began to wave their hands in eager- 
ness to tell other incidents of like import. Finally 
a iad of foreign extraction was given a chance to 
teli his story, and he broke forth excitedly with: 


“Once me and me brudder, we was standin’ by de 
drug store, and they was three bad boys went 
sneakin’ in back of de store. Dey seen some bricks 
of ice cream dere, and dey swiped some. One of de 
boys he stole a dozen of ’em and de others dey got 
two apiece. Den dey ran down de street as fast as 
dey could, but de cop he chased ’em, and dey 
scooted up de alley, and de cop he run in dere and 
he caught de two dat got two apiece, but de one dat 
got a dozen he got away wid it.” 

Not many moments before, this same boy had 
given in a kind of memorized speech the story of 
the four-leafed clover. That exercise had given a 
sort of entertainment. It was not without its lan- 
guage value; but did it really reach the quick of 
the language problem? 

How shall we ever be able to find a pupil’s vital 
everyday language needs, unless we lead him to say 
his say in his own natural way? 

“But his language is so full of errors, so loaded 
with slang,” someone objects. 

Very true. The point at issue here, however, is 
how to get something other than bookish and for- 
malized language. What we must seek first of all, 
if our speech is to be effective, is vitality. This 
most important quality secured, all else may be 
added. The foundation for vitalized self-expres- 
sion should be well laid right in the primary grades. 

Language for little folk is fundamentally the 
same as for adults. It is a medium through which 
they may express thoughts, feelings, and experiences 
of importance in their lives. There is no time for 
empty language exercises in our crowded curricu- 
lum. The primary pupil has problems of impor- 
tance, experiences of value, and often worth-while 
thoughts to give. Let his language lessons provide 
the opportunity for him to share with others the 
best that life brings individually to him. 

Stories we need, of course. It is good exercise to 
reproduce them at times; but if the lesson stops 
there, it hardiy is more than a lesson in literature. 
The vitalized language lesson begins when the pu- 
pil expresses real thoughts in his own natural lan- 
guage. The step of most importance in language 
work is that which brings the learner actively into 
the process of real self-expression. 

The reading of poems, the use of pictures, the 
telling of stories, the asking of stimulating ques- 
tions are all, so far as language work is concerned, 
just a means to the end of getting the learner into 
the game of language. When the pupil begins to 
participate, when he begins to share his thoughts 
and experiences in his own natural language, the 
opportunity is opened for the teacher to minister 
effectively to his revealed language needs. 

To sum up, the chief business of the language 
teacher is to create conditions wherein the learner 
feels impelled, not compelled, to express himself— 
not someone else—and to guide his expression the 
while to educative ends. A further work growing 
out of this is, of course, the fixing of right habits of 
language, and the cultivating of the essential skills 
of speech; these phases of the work are to be dealt 
with in subsequent articles.. Let the main thought 

of this discussion not be lost sight of now: expres- 
sion, to be vitalized, must come out of the learner’s 
own life. 


Pre-Primer Days 
By Mae Foster Jay 


WHyY BLACKBOARD LESSONS SHOULD PRECEDE 
THE PRIMER 


HATEVER method of reading is to be em- 

ployed—for many schools insist upon some set 
method—whatever primer is to be put into the 
child’s hands, that method and that primer will be 
mastered the more readily and pleasurably and ef- 
ficiently if withheld for a short time, possibly for 
six weeks, and blackboard lessons given, 

School ways are strange ways to the child just 
entering. The blackboard offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for leading the child, through the natural 
and proper medium of games, from his known 
world of play into the unknown world which holds 
in store for him the serious business of reading. 
Happily, without conscious effort, scarce with the 
knowledge that he is reading, he crosses the border- 
line from play to study. 

Blackboard lessons based upon simple play give 
more opportunity than any primer for gently urg- 
ing that activity necessary to overcome many a 
child’s diffidence and _ self-consciousness.  Black- 
board lessons, being more flexible than those of a 
primer or a chart, can be made to answer the needs 
of the particular class. 

Class work introduction of the written symbols 
for words and sentence form can be more easily ac- 
complished with the attention of all centered upon 
the board than with it divided among a dozen or so 
individual books. Then when the book is put into 
the child’s hands it is less awesome to him, since he 
finds something familiar on the printed page. 

During the later part of the period in which the 
blackboard is used exclusively to teach reading, 
the transition can be made from the script, in which 
lessons have been given, to the print which the 
child will encounter in his book. The change can be 
made almost incidentally, by printing the sentences 
in the day’s lesson beneath the written form, telling 
the children that this is the way they will find them 
in their books, and calling attention to similarities. 
They will be able, after six weeks of blackboard 
lessons, easily to undertake their primer and chart, 
with print and script interchangeable forms at their 
command. 

THe ANIMAL GAME 


Employ the habits, sounds, and movements of an- 
imals as a basis for teaching reading. 

A group of animal pictures, large size, the black 
silhouetted upon the manila cardboard (such pic- 
tures may be purchased of any supply house), may 
be made to furnish the basis for any number of 
reading games which will give the child command 
of a generous vocabulary of common words. 


MEETING NEW FRIENDS 
“These are the animals who live in farmer Gray’s 
barnyard.” (Thus, or in any other way which she 
prefers, the teacher may introduce the lesson.) 
“Can you name them?” As she shows the picture 
the children name such animals as she has selected 
for the lesson. A few should be introduced at a 
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time; others added as the children are able to in- 
crease their reading vocabulary. 

“Perhaps some of these are strangers to you, 
and need to be introduced. Fred, will you intro- 
duce Esther to these new friends?” Fred says, 
“Esther, the horse, the cow, the pig, the sheep, the 
turkey, the cat.” Let them play at introducing un- 
til all children are familiar with the different ani- 
mals. 

“Now I am going to let the blackboard do the in- 
troducing,” you may say. Write upon it “the horse,” 
“the cow,” “the pig,” placing the picture below the 
written words, and telling what it says. At an- 
other place on the board write again “the horse.” 
“Whom is the board introducing here? Can you 
bring this animal here to be introduced?” So in 
several places write the three names, requiring the 
children to place the picture of the animal named 
beneath the written words, thus building up the 
association between the two. Gradually introduce 
the names of the other animals, not more than one 
or two new ones a day. 
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Sounps or ANIMALS 

Later, instead of using the pictures of the ani- 
mals, let the children impersonate them. Write the 
directions upon the board, thus: 

Be the horse. (Name the child. Later his name 
may be written, too.) 

Be the cow.. 

Be the pig. 

Be the sheep. 

Be the turkey. 

Be the cat. 

(Call attention to the new little word “be.”’) 

When the animals are introduced to a child, they, 
being polite animals, of course will say “How do you 
do?” “Can you say ‘How do you do?’ in a cow’s 
language, John? In the pig’s language? Very well, 
when an animal is introduced, let him respond in 
proper form.” 

The following day the lesson upon the sounds of 
animals may be given first by asking verbally, and 
later by asking upon the board, the questions given 
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AN EASILY MADE ALPHABET 
By~ LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Supervisor 


HESE letters are easily printed with pencil or crayons, or cut from paper. 


When making these letters keep in mind that all but three letters, 7, M, and W, are four squares 
high and three squares wide. The J is one square wide, the M three and one-half squares wide, 
and the W five squares wide. If the W were narrower, the angles between the lines would become 
so small the letter would look too heavy to match the rest of the alphabet. : 

When teaching the study of lettering there are several methods one may pursue. 

After determining the placing of the alphabet on the page of squared paper, draw all the let- 

ht lines first, following these with the rounded letters. 

When children find difficulty in making certain letters they may be permitted to make all easy 
letters first, attempting the more difficult ones last. . 

Another very good method is to make all regular letters first, leaving those of irregular spac- 
ing (those whose size is an exception to the rule) to the last. 
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below. They may at first be answered verbally by 

the children. Later the blackboard may answer the 

written question. 

What does the horse say? The horse says, “Nicker!” 

What does the cow say? The cow says, “Moo!” 

What does the pigsay? The pig says, “Ugh! 
Ugh hd 

What does the sheep say? The sheep says, “Baa!” 

What does the turkey say ?The turkey says, “Gobble!” 


What does the cat say? The cat says, “Meow!” 
What does the rooster The rooster says, “Cock a 
say? doodle doo!” 


What does the duck say? The duck says, “Quack!” 

What does the dog say? The dog says, “Bow 
wow!” 

What does the hen say? The hen says, “Cut cut 
ca da cut!” 

Later have the answers to the questions scat- 
tered about in haphazard fashion upon the board, 
so that the child must hunt for the answer. Another 
good drill is to allow one child to point to a ques- 
tion, naming the child he wishes to answer it. The 
child chosen must silently point to the sentence 
which answers the question indicated. 

Incidentally from time to time call attention to 
the individual words or groups of words in the 
sentences. “Show me the part which says ‘the 
horse’; ‘What’; ‘say.’ ” 


THE RUNAWAYS 

“One day Farmer Gray went out of the barn- 
yard and left the gate open. When he came back 
not an animal was where it belonged. They had 
wandered all over the farm. Farmer Gray had to 
hunt for them.” 

(Have the pictures of the animals hidden about 
the room.) 

“Play that you are Farmer Gray, Harry.” Write 
upon the board, naming the first word (which is 
new) as you write it: 

Find the horse. 

Find the cow. 

Find the pig. 

Find the sheep. 

Find the turkey. 

Find the cat. 

Later pin upon each child a printed slip which 
tells which animal he represents, and let them im- 
personate Farmer Gray’s runaways, hiding about 
the room until they are found in accordance with 
the written direction. 


THE Foop oF ANIMALS 

“At night all the animals go and stand at the 
barnyard gate and call for Farmer Gray.” Write: 

The horse says, “Nicker!” 

The cow says, “Moo!” 

The pig says, “Ugh!” 

The sheep says, “Baa!” 

The turkey says, “Gobble!” 

The cat says, “Meow!” 

But all say, “I am hungry!” 

“So Farmer Gray comes out to feed them.” 
Write the following questions upon the board, in- 
cidentally telling the pupils any new word, and 
have them read the question silently and answer it 
aloud when called upon, later finding the correct 
answer among the written sentences. 


What does the horse eat? The horse eats oats. 
What does the cow eat? The cow eats corn. 
What does the pig eat? The pig eats garbage. 
What does the sheep eat? The sheep eats grass. 
What does the turkey eat? The turkey eats corn. 
What does the cat eat? The cat eats milk. 


Give other foods besides those mentioned. 

Vary the lessons on foods by writing the ques- 
tions thus: 

Who likes corn? 

Who likes milk? 

Who likes oats? 

Let the children find the names of all the ani- 
mals that like the different foods. 


MovEMENTS OF ANIMALS 
At first purely in play, later in response to writ- 
ten directions, let the children imitate the move- 
ments of animals. 
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Be the horse, Mary. 
Be the cow, John. 
Be the turkey, Fred. 
Be the cat, Ethel. 


Trot, horse. 

Run, cow. 

Fly, turkey. 

Jump, cat. 

Gallop, horse. 

Walk, cow. 

Strut, turkey. 

Roll, cat. 

For variation: 

Walk like a horse, Ethel. 

Trot like a horse, John. 

Gallop like a horse, Mary. 

Run like a turkey, Fred. 

Lie down like a cow, Harry. 

Lie down like a horse, Arthur. 

Get up like a cow, Harry. 

Get up like a horse, Arthur. 

(Observation of the animals will be necessary be- 
fore the children are abie to carry out the last four 
directions.) 


ANOTHER VERSION OF FRUIT BASKET EXCHANGE 


Use this old game as a basis for reading lessons. 
Let one of the children make up a story about the 
animals, and as he tells it each child, when his name 
is called, must jump up and whirl around. When 
all the animals are mentioned all children jump up 
and turn around and the narrator tries to find a 
seat. 

A story may be told first by the teacher to give 
the children the idea. For example: One day 
Farmer Gray decided to take all his animals to a 
new pasture. He put a halter on the horse and led 
him down the lane; then went back for the cow. 
But the cow would not be led, so Farmer Gray 
drove him and the pig at the same time, and turned 
them in with the horse, who was feeling very lone- 
some. Then the farmer caught the duck and the 
turkey by throwing corn in their yard, and car- 
ried the duck by its feet, and the turkey under his 
arm. The cat followed to learn what it was all 
about and where the cow and the horse had gone. 
“What's this?” asked all the animals, looking about 
their new home. “See the fine green grass!” said 
the horse. “And the shelled corn!” said the turkey 
and the duck. “What a splendid place to root!” 
said the pig. “I wonder where the milk dish is!” 
sighed the cat. But soon Farmer Gray had all the 
animals contented and happy in their new home. 

After the game has been played as usual, write 
the name of each animal several times in various 
places upon the board. Then the narrator, in- 
stead of naming the animal aloud, must point to its 
name upon the board, or to “all the animals,” as 
the case may be. 


Wuo’s WHO IN THE BARNYARD 
Let the teacher compose simple descriptions of 
the different animals, writing them upon the board 
a sentence at a time, the children reading as she 
writes. At the end they must guess of which ani- 
mal she has been writing. 


I like corn. I like corn. 


I like oats. I like oats. 
I like hay. I like hay. 
I like grass. IT like grass. 
I have four feet. I have four feet. 
I can walk. I can walk. 
I can run. I can run. 
I can trot. I cannot trot. 
I can gallop. I cannot gallop. 
Who am I? I give you milk to drink. 
Who am I? 
I like corn. I do not like corn. 
I like-oats. I do not like oats. 
I do not like hay. I do not like hay. 
I have four feet. I like milk. 
I can walk. I like meat. 
Ican run. I can walk. 
I cannot trot. Ican run. 
. I cannot gallop. Ican jump. 
I give you meattoeat. Icanroll. 
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I have four feet. 
I have soft fur. 
Who am I? 


From the lessons developed from the animal pic- 
tures the child should have acquired the following 
vocabulary, unconscious that such was the teach- 
er’s aim, so intent has he been upon his own aim— 
that of playing the game: 

cow be 
horse find 


I can root. 
Who am I? 


oats 
grass 


say 
like 





















pig what to milk 
sheep does eat walk 
cat the not trot 
turkey a corn fly 
run 


Other words he may know, words which have been 
used once or twice, but these which have been re- 
peated in the various games he should know per- 
fectly, so that he will recognize them when they 
are introduced in other games which follow these. 





with the drawings. 
edges of the pattern are kept parallel with the grain of the wood. 
paper to assure a straight line. 

Cut the top, the two ends, and the lower brace which holds the ends together. 


enough to be considered as a shelf. 


too heavy for a small house. 


the paint. 


each edge. 


having all of the bric-a-brac too large. 


A Doll House Project—A Library Table 
By~ MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 





Lay the paper patterns on the wood and draw the outlines, 


1 If you study the most carefully designed furniture, you will see that 
a shelf on the lower part of a library table is rarely used except in the case of mission furniture, a style 


Perhaps some of the children may be able to cut out the openings in the end pieces, but we found it diffi- 
cult, so we left these pieces solid and used green painted lines to outline the shapes of these openings, 

All of this doll house furniture is planned with very simple, plain design, which, with few alterations, 
might be adapted to real furniture and be worked out with inexpensive woods finished with paint. 
color for each room of the doll house was discussed and decided upon before the first piece was painted. 

After the table is cut, smooth the edges with sandpaper and fasten the parts together. 
on the table top show where the ends are fastened to it. 

Apply a coat of flat white paint; when thoroughly dry, sandpaper lightly to remove any roughness in 
Apply a thin second coat of enamel paint. We used a silvery gray enamel and allowed it to dry 
twenty-four hours, then applied the final coat of enamel. 
openings or panels in the ends, also a line around the top of the table parallel with and one-half inch from 


There should be a table mat or runner which will repeat the colors of the davenport cushions or the rug. 
For a library table, a cover made of a bit of tapestry, velvet, or brocade is usually preferable to the white 
or cream linens used in dining room or bedroom table runners. 

Tiny books and miniature magazines can be made. Perhaps book-ends may be cut from stiff cardboard; 
a lamp standard may be made of plasticine or of clay colored with paints, then finished with white shellac, 
The shade can be of silk and held in shape with a frame made of very fine wire. 
things planned are made according to scale used for the furniture. 
A bowl of plasticine or clay painted and shellacked is attractive, 


HE library table shown in the ac- 

companying photograph was de- 
signed for the living room of the 
same doll house in which were used 
the doll’s bed and chiffonier, de- 
scribed in February and March 1924 
issues of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS. 

The materials required for this 
project are a wooden cigar box, or a 
piece of thin board of the thickness 
used for making cigar boxes; glue; 
brads; No. 00 sandpaper; paint. The 
tools needed are a coping saw, a ham- 
mer, a paint brush, and a ruler. 

To prepare the cigar boxes for use, 
the paper and all deep_ blemishes 
should be removed with No. 00 sand- 
paper. Do not soak the boxes in 
water to remove the paper, for to do 
so will probably warp the wood. Re- 
move the small brads or nails which 
hold the parts together, being careful 
not to split or mar the wood. 

The patterns or working drawings 
are reduced to a scale, but the actual 
dimensions for each section are given 
Be sure that the vertical 
Use a ruler on top of the edge of the 


The brace is not wide 


The 
The dotted lines 


Next we added the bright green lines to suggest 


Be sure any extra 
Many good doll houses are spoiled by 
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A Gymnastic Story for September 
The First Day of School 


Words by Virginia Baker Motions by May Loughran 
T is September, and school begins again to-day. 
(1) The janitor is ringing the first bell. (2) 
Here come the children. At first, they walk slowly, 
then skip along faster. The first bell stops. Now 
they are running, for they are afraid of being late. 
They do not like tardy marks. 

They have reached the schoolhouse, and now (3) 
they form in line by twos. As the second bell be- 
gins to ring they march into the building. The 
children (4) bow politely to the teacher and then 
take their seats. 

The teacher wants to take their names, so she 
tells them to (5) rest comfortably for a few minutes. 


MotTIoNsS 

(1) The janitor rings the bell. 
Arms high overhead holding rope; lower arms 
vigorously with bending of trunk. 

(2) Children coming to school. 
Alternating rows: about face. Two rows of 
children: walk, skip, and run around one row 
of desks. 

(3) They form in line by twos. 
Take partner, march around room and return 
to place. 

(4) Bow politely to teacher. 
Girls: Take hold of skirts, put right toe be- 
hind left heel, and bend both knees. 
Boys: Bend head and trunk slightly, keeping 
hands close to sides. 

(5) Rest comfortably. 
Breathe in, out. 


A September Birthday Party . 


By Elizabeth Fraser 


ISS REED taught the primary section of the 

Leeport village school. It was a large white, 
two-roomed school with neat green shutters. In the 
school yard grew a beautiful oak tree and several 
maples; and the building and grounds were as neat 
as New England thrift could make them. 

In the primary room all was excitement on the 
last Friday afternoon of September. On the black- 
board were written the names and birthday dates 
of the four children whose birthdays were in Sep- 
tember, and these children were to be the guests of 
honor this bright afternoon, for the others were 
giving them an “Apple Party,” to celebrate their 
birthdays. The September calendar on the black- 
board, made early in the month, bore red stars be- 
side the day of birth of each of the four guests. 
(The names of the children and their birthday dates 
may be written on a piece of white paper and 
pinned up on the wall.) 

It was a secret, however, from the guests of hon- 
or, and the other children had quickly and quietly 
smuggled their apples and cookies (brought from 
home) into Miss Reed’s capacious closet. Just be- 
fore the last bell rang, Harry and Etta came stag- 
gering in under the weight of a huge pail of sweet 
cider and a box of waxed paper cups. 

After recess the children formed in line, and 
with the honored guests as leaders they marched 
out on the school grounds under the big oak tree. 
Here they sat down, and the older children passed 
the apples in baskets, and also the cookies, while 
Miss Reed filled each little cup with sweet cider. 

While the children were eating, their teacher told 
them the story of old “Appleseed Johnnie,” who 
saved all the apple cores and planted the seeds, 
from which grew splendid apple trees whose fruit 
refreshed the weary traveler. Then they talked 
about the various kinds of apples, the color of their 
skins, what apples are used for, how cider is made, 
how vinegar is made, and so forth. 

When the apple feast was over, Miss Reed had 
the children form in two lines, with a birthday child 
at each head and foot. The two children at the 
head of the lines each received a large red apple. 
This was to be passed down the line to the foot, 
and back again from foot to head. The line which 
did this the fastest (without dropping the apple) 
was the line that won. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Then Miss Reed proauced two big spoons and the 
children took turns running from the head to the 
foot of the line and back, carrying the apples in the 
spoons and trying not to drop them. 

Afterwards came a game in which all the chil- 


dren joined hands in a circle, the four birthday 


children in the center of the ring. One child in the 
circle tossed a red apple to one of the birthday chil- 
dren (calling him by name). He caught it and 
tossed it to another child in the circle, who in turn 
called one of the birthday children by name and 
tossed it to him. If the child missed catching the 
apple, he picked it up and tossed it to another, who 
went on with the game. 

After the game was over, the children all joined 
hands and danced about the birthday children, 
singing to the tune of “Yankee Doodle”: 

Happy birthdays to you all, 
On this day in early fall; 

May you happy be alway, 
This is our wish for you to-day. 


Happy, merry children, oh! 

We are glad to have you so; 

May you happy be for years, 
This our birthday greeting, dears. 

















Artistic Appreciation 
By a School Visitor 


The first grade made an excursion to visit an ex- 
hibition of pictures by American artists. Stopping 
before a sea picture by Winslow Homer, a child 
immediately cried: ‘Oh, see, Miss Burr! Here is 
a picture of ‘where billow meets billow’!” 

A look of delighted gratification came over Miss 
Burr’s face as she replied, “Yes. Shall we say the 
poem now?” And there before the beautiful 


painting the class repeated together Kipling’s ‘Seal 


Lullaby”: 


Oh, hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green; 
The moon o’er the combers looks downward to fin« 


us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 


Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow, 
Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease; 
The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake 


thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. 


The child’s exclamation and the appreciative 
reading of the poem by the entire class were a fine 
tribute to the earlier graphic teaching of Miss Burr. 





SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection’. it will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 























We 








xcept our best each 
day we try, 


cannot win things 
by and by.” 




















NoTE: Some teachers have made very: handsome wall decorations from the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the following manner. By means of a 
pantagraph transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy drawing paper 20 inches by 

20% inches. Color the outline with water colors or crayons. a. 
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How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By’ H. A. Webb 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


OW may the subjects taught in grammar grades 

be made more interesting? Surely, stories of 
things which men have learned to do will impress 
our boys and girls, if the connections with school 
subjects are clearly shown. When arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, and the like are seen to be parts of 
the inspiring deeds of men, there should be more 
zest in their study. The series of which this is the 
first article will be written in such a way that it 
can be easily reproduced or adapted by the teacher. 


I—How Men Learned to Fly in Balloons 


A huge, cigar-shaped object, glistening with sil- 
very brilliance, has been flying back and forth near 
our Atlantic coast. Long journeys have been made 
inland to Chicago, St. Louis, and elsewhere. It is 
the Shenandoah, “Daughter of the Stars,” the 
world’s largest airship, and the most powerful ma- 
chine that flies. 

Men have always wanted to fly. They have en- 
vied the freedom of birds of the air. The various 
races of men have nearly always imagined that the 
supernatural beings in which they believed—fair- 
ies, angels, or devils—had wings. The oldest sto- 
ries of Rome, Greece, and Egypt are those of men 
who learned the magic secrets of flight. 

Study of Myths.—Find the myths of Greece 

or Rome that tell of Pegasus, the flying horse, 

and Bellerophon his master; of Dedalus, and 

his son Icarus, who flew so high that his wings 
melted. Perhaps you know the amusing poem 
by J. T. Trowbridge “Darius Green and His 

Flying Machine.” 

Men have not learned to fly by any sudden magic. 
They have been forced to study slowly and pa- 
tiently. Their earnest labors, their ingenuity, their 
disappointments and triumphs, make an interesting 
story. 

THE First BALLOONS 


In 1782 Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian living in 
London, discovered that soap bubbles filled with 
hydrogen would rise to the ceiling. 

Library Study—Learn something about 
hydrogen, the lightest of all substances. 

In the same year the brothers Jaques and Joseph 
Montgolfier, living at Annonay, France, found that 
a paper sack filled with smoke would rise. They 
made a linen globe over 30 feet across, and on June 
5, 1783, filled it with hot air from a straw fire. 
Warm air rises; when they turned the bag loose, 
it went up out of sight. This was the first balloon. 

Several weeks later (September 19, 1783) the 
brothers repeated the experiment before the king 
and queen of France in the royal gardens at Ver- 
sailles. A sheep, a rooster, and a duck were pas- 
sengers. These were the first living creatures to 
ascend in a balloon. 

A month later one of the king’s officers, Pilatre 
de Rozier, went up in a balloon which carried fire 
beneath it in a pan. He was the first human being 
to travel through the air. What a thrill he must 
have had! (Poor de Rozier! We shall mention him 
again a little farther on.) 

Other adventurous men were soon repeating this 
brave feat. Six weeks later J. A. C. Charles filled 
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a still bigger balloon with hydrogen, the lightest 
gas, rose nearly two miles in air, and landed over 
30 miles away. This was the first hydrogen balloon. 

Investigation in  History—Who was the 
king of France at that time? What important 
events were taking place in America? What 
relations did France have with America? 

Map Study.—Locate Annonay, Versailles, 
Paris, on a map of France. 

Health Topic—The most important princi- 
ple of ventilation is the fact that warm air 
rises. Make a report on the topic “How to 
ventilate rooms properly in winter.” 

The first balloon in America was made by Rit- 
tenhouse and Hopkinson, two Philadelphians, soon 
after they heard of the French flights. With a little 
money they persuaded James Wilcox, a poor car- 
penter, to go up in their balloon. He became fright- 
ened when he saw himself drifting toward a river, 
and slashed the bag with his knife until the gas es- 
caped and he fell on land. He did not appreciate 
the honor of being the first man in America to fly! 

The first persons to cross the English Channel 
through the air were Dr. J. Jeffries, an American 
physician, and Pierre Planchard, a Frenchman. 
They left Dover, England, January 7, 1785, and 
were blown over into France. On June 15, 1785, 
de Rozier, the first man to fly, did a very foolish 
thing. He started to cross the Channel from Bou- 











The First Balloon to Carry a Man 
Pilatre de Rozier (1783) feeding straw to the fire 




















logne, France, to England, with two balloons—one 
large bag, 37 feet across, filled with hydrogen, the 
other a fire balloon like his first one, with a stove 
hanging beneath. A few minutes after he started 
there was a terrific explosion, and he was dashed to 
death. The first to fly was the first to die in man’s 
attempt to conquer the air. 

Map Study.—How far is it across the Eng- 
lish Channel at Dover? Measure on your 
map. Locate the city of Boulogne. 

Scientific Inquiry—Find out why hydrogen 
explodes. What other gases explode? 
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LONG TRIPS IN BALLOONS 

Charles Green, an Englishman, and two compan- 
ions were the first to travel over 500 miles in a free 
balloon. In November, 1836, they drifted from Lon- 
don to Weilburg, in Nassau, Germany. Green was 
the first man to use coal gas (the same gas that 
sometimes comes up our furnace pipes) to fill bal- 
loons. His favorite trick was to tie a pony to his 
balloon, and sail into the air astride this helpless 
animal, 

The first long trip in the United States was made 
in 1859 by John Wise, who floated through the air 
from St. Louis to Henderson, N. Y., a distance of 
809 miles in 20 hours. 

Map Study.—Using the scale of miles on 
your map, cut a narrow strip of paper of a 
length which represents approximately 809 
miles. Take your home as a starting point on 
the map; to what points in each direction 
would a journey of 809 miles carry you? 
Several long trips were made by French balloons 

in 1870, when the Germans had surrounded Paris, 
and prominent Frenchmen were trying to escape 
capture and get outside help. One drifted to Nor- 
way, a thousand miles distant. 

Historical Study—What was the cause of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870? How long 
did it last, and what was the outcome? 

Every year a prize, the James Gordon Bennett 
cup, is offered to the man who drifts farthest in a 
free balloon. Contestants from many nations enter 
this novel race, which is always held in the native 
country of the previous year’s winner. The world’s 
record was made in February, 1914, by Berliner, 
a German, who drifted 1897 miles. 

Map Study.—In the same manner as previ- 
ously, measure the distance representing 1897 
miles from your home on the map. What 
places in various directions would such a 
journey reach? 

Current Event.—Who won the last Bennett 
cup? How far did he drift?) In what coun- 
try was the race held? 


WEATHER CONDITIONS AT GREAT HEIGHTS 

Balloons have made it possible for men to learn 
much about the upper atmosphere. Gay-Lussac, a 
Frenchman, was the first man to investigate the ex- 
treme heights. In 1804 he rose 23,000 feet, and 
found the temperature was 67 degrees lower than 
on the ground. He discovered that magnets pulled 
each other just as strongly as on the earth; he col- 
lected samples of air, which proved to contain the 
same gases as those near the surface. 

In 1875 Gaston Tissandier, of France, and two 
other men rose 28,000 feet. Both of his companions 
died from the scarcity of air; he himself was un- 
conscious when the balloon came down. In June, 
1901, two German professors, Berson and Suering, 
ascended 35,500 feet over Berlin. This is probably 
the greatest height ever reached by men in a bal- 
loon. They breathed pure oxygen after passing the 
25,000-foot level. 


Problems in Arithmetic.— How high, in 
miles, were the ascents of Gay-Lussac, Tis- 
sandier, Berson and Suering? 

According to Gay-Lussac’s thermometer, 
how many feet rise in air would cause one de- 
gree fall of temperature? How many degrees 
fall for each mile of ascent? 

Geographical Query.—Did these balloonists 
reach the height of Mount Everest? 

Health Report—When people who live on 
the plains or coasts go to high areas, what is 
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the effect on their heart-beat and breathing? 

What illnesses are benefited by high altitudes? 

Which are made worse? Where are the high 

areas in the United States? 

“Sounding balloons” have been used by scien- 
tists to study the atmosphere at heights greater 
than men can reach. (“Sounding’” means “explor- 
ing”; scientists also lower sounding apparatus to 
the ocean bottom.) These balloons carry thermom- 
eters and other instruments which keep a record of 
the temperature and density (thinness) of the air. 
This record is made by pens that mark on paper, 
just like those you see ina Weather Bureau “kiosk,” 
or street station, in a large city. The balloons are 
of thin rubber, filled with pure hydrogen. They 
burst at a great height, and the instruments are 
safely dropped by parachutes. 

In 1912 one of these balloons, sent up from Pavia, 
Italy, reached a height of 123,500 feet. In these 
regions far above the earth the temperature was 60 
degrees below zero, and the air only 1459 as dense 
as at the earth’s surface. 

Blackboard Study.—This round earth is ap- 
proximately 8,000 miles through. Draw a cir- 
cle on the board which is 40 inches across, to 
represent the earth. Each inch stands for 
200 miles. 

The height of 123,500 feet is how many 
miles? What fraction of an inch on the outer 
edge of your circle will represent this dis- 
tance? Draw a line that long extending out- 
ward from the circle; it shows the relative 
height to which the atmosphere has been ex- 
plored. 

Lightly chalk an area representing 500 
miles of atmosphere above the earth. This is 
probably the extreme limit to which the air 
extends. 


BALLOONS DRIVEN AND GUIDED 

The early aeronauts (air-sailors) tried to propel 
their balloons with large silk oars, but found this to 
be useless. Henri Giffard, of France, in 1852 built 
a tiny steam engine for his balloon, and traveled 6 
miles an hour in calm air. By 1885 crude storage 
batteries had been invented, and the French War 
Department used small electric motors which gave 
speeds of 14 miles an hour. The first man to use a 
gasoline engine, Dr. Wolfert, of Berlin, made his 
first and last trip in 1897, for his balloon caught 
fire from the hot engine, and he was killed. 

After the year 1900 improvements in balloons 
were very rapid. Count Zeppelin, of Germany, 
built and tested the first very large dirigible (guid- 
ed balloon) in that year. It was long and narrow, 
with a skeleton of aluminum framework. Its large 
bag surrounded 17 small balloons which held the 
gas. 

The first large airship built in the United States 
was the America, in which Walter Wellman and 
Melvin Vaniman planned to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was 228 feet long, and would lift 11 tons. 
On October 13, 1910, these men and a crew drifted 
out to sea from Atlantie City for a thousand miles. 
The engines failed, the airship was damaged, and 
after 71 hours the men were rescued in mid-ocean 
just in time. 

In 1912 Vaniman tried to cross again with the 
Akron. He sailed from Atlantic City, but before he 
was out of sight the airship exploded, and he and 
all his crew were drowned. 

The first dirigible to cross the ocean was the 
R-34. It left its hangar (shed) near London on 
July 2, 1919, and arrived at New York in four and 
one-half days. Returning, it reached Pelham, Eng- 
land, in exactly 3 days, 3 hours, and 3 minutes. 
The R-34 was soon afterward destroyed in a storm. 

Map and Arithmetic Study.—By measure- 
ment on your map, find out how far it is from 
London to New York. From New York to 
Pelham. How many miles per day did the 
R-34 fly during each trip? How many miles 
per hour, on the average? 

The westerly winds are responsible for the 
difference in speed. What was the approxi- 
mate velocity of the wind which the airship 
had to meet on its west-bound trip? 


UNcLE Sam’s' AIRSHIPS 
The United States has had a difficult time secur- 


ing a big dirigible. The ZR-2, built in England on 
the Zeppelin pattern, exploded in 1921 on a trial 
trip. The Roma, bought from Italy, fell and ex- 
ploded near Norfolk in February, 1922, killing 34 
of our men. The C-2, a much smaller airship, after 
having been the first to fly frem the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, blew up at San Antonio on its return trip, 
in 1922. 

The present pride of our Navy is the Shenan- 
doah, built entirely in this country. There is an- 
other huge airship, the ZR-3, built in Germany and 
ready for delivery. The Shenandoah. made her first 
flight in September, 1928. She is 680 feet long, and 
90 feet wide. Her skeleton is of aluminum alloy 
(85% aluminum, and small per cents of copper, 
zine, and tin), light yet very strong. Her skin is 
waterproof fabric, coated with aluminum powder, 
which makes her shine like silver. This bright 
surface reflects the sun’s rays, and the airship 
does not become heated inside. 

The bag contains 20 balloons filled with helium 
gas, which, unlike hydrogen, will not explode. Fifty 
tons can be lifted. She can travel as fast as 75 
miles an hour. She carries enough fuel to sail 
4,000 miles. The engines are in 6 cars, hanging be- 
neath the great bag. When not on a trip, she is in 
her huge hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., or tied by the 
nose to a steel mast outside, which is 130 feet high. 

Current Topics—Find accounts in newspa- 
pers or magazines which tell of the storm that 
tore the Shenandoah from her mast. How far 
was she carried by the winds, and how was 
she brought back? 

What long trips have been made by the 
Shenandoah? Find pictures of this big dir- 
igible in flight. 

Recess Demonstration.—Mark off the dis- 
tance of 680 feet on the street or road in front 
of the school, beginning exactly in front of 
the school entrance. How does this length 
compare with that of familiar objects? For 
example, how many Ford cars may be parked 
between the points? How many freight cars 
in a train of this length? How many students 
may stand shoulder to shoulder on a line be- 
side the Shenandoah? Think of other com- 
parisons. 

Map Study.—Find Lakehurst (near Lake- 
wood), N. J. Using the scale of miles on a 
large map, draw a circle which is 8,000 miles 
across, or 4,000 miles from Lakehurst as the 
center. (If Lakehurst cannot be found, use 
Washington, D. C., as the center.) What im- 
portant cities in this and foreign countries 
could the Shenandoah visit in a single flight? 

Draw another circle reaching 2,000 miles 
from the center. What important cities could 
be visited, and a return trip made without 
coming to earth? 

Arithmetic Problems.—How great a load of 
familiar articles could the Shenandoah carry? 
For example, how many 24-pound sacks of 
flour? How many 500-pound bales of cotton? 
How many one-ounce letters? How many 90- 
pound children? 

Could the average freight car carry more, 
or less, than the Shenandoah, if each were 
fully loaded? (Read the load-limit figures on 
the cars.) 


Stimulating Interest in Weeds 
By Margaret L. Flynn 


W* teachers of the elementary schools are, as a 
rule, apt to pay too little attention to nature 
study. It seems to be a large and rather vague 
subject, and an especially difficult one. Many of us 
have devoted no time to the study of it. We fail to 
remember that all children are fascinated by any- 
thing which grows. Let us keep in mind that if we 
can encourage children to observe, accurately and 
interestedly, flowers, trees, and birds we shall have 
accomplished the chief purpose of nature study. 
Choose one large topic for each season. The 
suitable topic for fall is the study of weeds and the 
dispersal of seeds. To most people “weeds is 
weeds.” Let us remember that a weed is a plant 
growing where it is not desired. Many of our 
weeds were originally introduced into America as 
garden flowers. It was only after they had spread 
beyond bounds that thcy were considered weeds. 


Children in the upper grades should be able to 
identify at least twenty-five of the common weeds, 

After identifying the weed, classify as to family, 
Both the name of the weed and the family to which 
it belongs can be found in any standard botany, 
preferably Gray’s. In this way children will nat- 
urally learn the characteristics of the families hy 
comparing with others of the same family. It is 
not difficult for a child to learn family names. 

Teach the children to use the terms annual, bi- 
ennial, and perennial intelligently. This classifica- 
tion, also, can be found in a botany. When the 
child has this in mind, he can easily determine the 
best means of destroying a weed. Of course, 
spreading rootstocks must often be taken into con- 
sideration. 

In teaching the dispersal of seeds, plants may be 
classified as those whose seeds are scattered by the 
winds, those which have mechanical means of seed 
dispersal, and those whose seeds are scattered by 
animals and people. The necessity of destroying 
weeds can be impressed upon the children by giving 
them the number of seeds produced by different 
average plants. These figures may be found in 
bulletins put out by the Department of Agriculture. 

It is well to have the children collect, press, and 
mount the weeds they have identified. When the 
above information has been written up for each, 
bind the sheets in book form. 


Variety in Oral English Recitations 
By Adelaide G. Gilbert 


HE most difficult task in the teaching of oral 

English in the grades is to find the means of 
varying the recitations so that they will never be- 
come uninteresting and irksome. . In this difficulty 
many teachers turn to the path of least resistance 
and assign for the topic week after week the telling 
orally about a current event as gleaned from some 
magazine or newspaper. In itself this is a good 
assignment for two and perhaps three reasons, and 
should be used once a month. First, a child is led to 
read on a topic of current interest and thereby 
learns a bit about the world to-day which otherwise 
he might not have learned. Second, he learns to 
read thoughtfully and intelligently, else he will not 
be able to reproduce the article read. And third, if 
he is not only prohibited from memorizing the article 
but required to tell it in his own words, discuss it, 
and give his opinion about it, he has attained the 
main object of an oral English recitation—develop- 
ment in expressing clearly his own thoughts. 

Thus it may readily be seen that a current event 
topic may be of large value. But one can have too 
much of even a good thing and there are other abil- 
ities which oral English may develop besides that of 
comprehending and paraphrasing another’s ideas. 
It may be used to develop innumerable latent abil- 
ities in a child—for instance, observation, mental 
alertness, accuracy, reasoning power, coordination 
of mind and muscle. The good teacher of oral Eng- 
lish varies her topics so as to promote the growth of 
more than one of these, and assigns her lesson with 
two definite purposes in mind—first and more im- 
mediately, to make the child a good speaker of good 
English; second and more remotely, to evoke the 
child’s dormant powers, which of course is the aim 
of all education. 

But what exercises will do this? some teachers 
ask. A little thought and ingenuity will provide 
simple, yet effective, lessons that will prove both in- 
teresting and instructive. For instance a lesson in 
observation may be taught by the topic, “My Walk 
to School This Morning,” or “My Sunday-School 
Teacher.” Or a little game which the children seem 
to like very much may be played. The assignment 
would be, “Be able to describe in detail the appear- 
ance, actions, or character of some person we all 
know.” Then in class the next day a child is asked 
to give his description without disclosing the name. 
The rest of the class then guess who the person is, 
and the child who guesses correctly has the oppor- 
tunity of giving his description next. Of course 


after the recitation, criticisms and corrections in 
composition, grammar, posture and the like are 
made by- the. teacher. 
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Once or twice a year an oral recitation for which 

the pupil has two or three days to prepare may be 
given with lantern slides borrowed from the State 
Education Department. Slides on the lives of 
Shakespeare, Scott (with scenes from “The Lady of 
the Lake”), and Dickens may be obtained. These 
slides should be divided in chronological order and 
assigned the pupils several days in advance so they 
may look up the material necessary for a short ex- 
planation of each slide as it appears. Two, three, or 
four slides may be given to each pupil according to 
the amount of material he would have to secure. 
After each so-called “illustrated lecture” has been 
presented before the class, the lecture may be re- 
peated in the auditorium to the advantage of the 
whole school. . 

Another oral recitation which will arouse much in- 
terest and enthusiasm among the pupils is what Miss 
Bolenius in her textbook on The Teaching of Oral 
English speaks of as a symposium—talks by the 
different pupils on a subject of general interest. 
Miss Bolenius takes, for instance, the selecting of a 
national flower. Each pupil tells briefly why the 
flower he has chosen is best suited to be the national 
flower of America. After all the talks are given a 
vote is taken to find the most popular flower. 

Then of course there is always the interesting and 
instructive method of conducting the oral English 
recitation by means of the class club or forum. In 
this, officers are elected, committees appointed, and 
all meetings conducted according to parliamentary 
law. 








In the more advanced classes mock banquets may 
be held and toasts given on easy subjects. 

Dictation, letter writing, and oral English may all 
be combined by letting one pupil be a business man 
and another a stenographer to whom he dictates a 
letter. The stenographer then puts the letter upon 
the blackboard and the letter form is criticized and 
discussed. 

The pupils always like the lesson involving the 
agent and the housekeeper or storekeeper. The 
agent, of course, has some article which he wishes 
sell, has looked up all its good qualities, and comes 
to the door prepared to persuade the housewife to 
purchase from him. But the housewife is often hard 
to convince, she asks questions, makes excuses, and 
finally buys the article or sends the agent away dis- 
appointed. Other devices and plans may be utilized 
by the ingenious teacher to make the oral English 
lesson not a bugbear but a joy to the pupils, a day to 
which they will look forward every week and from 
which they will derive real benefit. 


A Local Adaptation of the Constitution 
By Minnie K. Wolenetz 


HE study of the Constitution, if taken up at the 
beginning of school in September, can be made 
not only interesting and instructive but applicable 
in school government. However, at first, little is 
said about rules or government for the schoolroom. 
Introduce the subject in the history assignment 


by having pupils look up the meaning of the word 
constitution, Stereoscopic and historical pictures 
lend interest to the study of the subject. The set- 
ting of the Constitution, the modes of travel and 
dress and other features of the time may be intro- 
duced and discussed. This will bring out the need 
of a law or Constitution that would best serve the 
people of that time. Explanation of the reasons 
why the Articles of Confederation were not satis- 
factory will result in a general discussion. Then 
lead up to a study of the Constitution by introduc- 
ing the satisfactory settlement (made at Washing- 
ton’s home in 1785) of navigation on the Potomae 
River, the states of Maryland and Virginia being 
concerned. 

Use the prescribed text and any outside supple- 
mentary helps obtainable. Bring in the length of 
time it took to draft the Constitution, the difficul- 
ties to be met, and the men who were instrumental 
in molding it. 

After careful study of the Preamble have pupils 
memorize it. Later take up the three great branch- 
es of our government, their powers and duties, and 
the ways in which the Constitution may be amend- 
ed. Discuss the first ten Amendments as relating 
to personal rights and bring out the reasons which 
made them necessary. 

The three great compromises should be given 
very careful consideration, emphasizing that the 
rights and ideas of all were taken into account. 

During this study government of all sorts will be 
involved, and by tactful management on the part 








je make the schoolroom an at- 
tractive place for children to 
work in, should be the aim of ev- 
ery teacher in the country. Some- 
thing interesting and stimulating 
should welcome the youngsters 
when they return to their studies. 
Coming from the outdoor world 
full of color, they may be greeted 
by something colorful on the 
blackboard when they enter the 
classroom. The five drawings in 
the accompanying plate are sug- 
gestions in this direction. They 
may be modified to suit different 
board conditions. 


FIGURE 1 


This would be useful as a deco- 
rative border of unit repeats, 
made by cutting out a single book 
from stiff paper, and using it asa 
repeat for outlining the form. 
The scheme may also be utilized 
as an honor roll, after the first 
week. Each pupil who reaches 
the desired standard in a subject, 
or in general averages, would 
have his, or her, initials placed in 
one of the books. “September 
Stars” would be a proper heading 
for this idea. 

A tinted orange chalk would be 
pleasing for the books and the 
words above. A light blue would 
be appropriate for the connecting 
lines. White may be used for the 
initials if the scheme is employed 
as an honor roll. 

FIGURE 2 


This may also be used as an 
honor roll by_ making the book 
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larger and placing within it the 
initials of excellent pupils. Use 
white for the lettering and the 
book. <A tinted orange for the 
border and inkwell would result 
in a good combination. 


FIGURE 3 


Instead of being used as a 
blackboard decoration, Figure 3 
may be changed into a regularity 
and punctuality device by having 
the central opening enlarged and 
substituting the words ‘Early and 
Regular” for the present two. The 
initials of the pupils reaching the 
standard set by the teacher would 
be placed within the central space. 
White or very light blue would be 
suitable for the lettering, and a 
tinted orange for the remainder 
of the drawing. 

FIGURES 4 AND 5 

The month of apples and grapes 
suggests drawings of the type 
shown in Figures 4 and 5. Where 
blackboard space permits, each of 
these may be modified and made 
into a calendar by having the let- 
tering above the calendar panel, 
and the ornament beneath. Pink, 
white and green would make a 
good combination for the apple 
drawing, and white, light purple 
and light green for Figure 5, 

The tinted colors referred to 
above are chalks in which the 
pure color particles have been 
mixed with white, resulting in a 
less intense, and lighter, hue. 
Better contrasts are thus ob- 
tained in outline work. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








of the teacher school government will receive its 
share. The pupils themselves will be led to suggest 
making a constitution for their school. Have them 
invite the interest of the parents by home discus- 
sion and by suggesting laws that will promote the 
best welfare of the school. 

On Constitution Day (September 17) let every 
pupil take part in selecting the best set of laws for 
the school. Let pupils select the committee to place 
these laws in the constitution and let it be adopted 
by ratification, each pupil affixing his signature. 
Since each pupil has helped make these laws, all 
will be willing to obey them. 

Mount this document and hang it on the walls for 
ready reference. I find the pupils very much inter- 
ested in keeping the laws of their constitution. I 
have used this method in teaching the federal Con- 
stitution in rural and grade schools and find it 
very satisfactory. It impresses the child deeply 
and at the same time gives him a personal interest 
in the Constitution and in all government and 
makes him feel his responsibility as a citizen. 
Amendments may be added as new laws become 
necessary. 

This is the copy of the constitution made by the 
pupils of one of my schools. 


OUR SCHOOL CONSTITUTION 
, Mont. 
Sept. 18, 1922. 
WE, the pupils of the School, in 
order to form a more perfect school, establish jus- 
tice, insure better order, provide for a good educa- 
tion, and promote the general welfare of our school, 
do hereby ordain and establish this constitution for 
the — School, County, State of 
Montana, U. S. A. ; 
1. We will not whisper because it bothers our neigh- 
bors. 
2. We will not interrupt a class by asking questions 
during class recitation. 
3. We will work when we work, and play fair when 
we play. 
A, We will be neat and cheerful, truthful and cour- 


teous. 
5. We will help our schoolmates and teacher in 














every way we can. 
6. We will try to come to school every day on time. 


Signatures: 


Relative Values in Sixth Grade History 
By> Katherine I. Tress 


HICH is more important, the fact that Abra- 

ham Lincoln once wore a coonskin cap with 
the tail hanging at its side, or that he was the 
man who successfully guided the country through 
the trials of a civil war? The decision as to the 
worth of these two pieces of information compared 
with each other will rest entirely on a sense of rel- 
ative values. McMurry gives as one of the decisive 
tests for judging classroom instruction the extent 
to which the pupil is trained to decide upon the 
relative values of the facts presented. This ability 
cannot be overestimated. It has a place, and a 
decidedly valuable place, in ali lives. The Bible 
character who “sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage” was decidedly lacking in a sense of rela- 
tive values. , 

Sixth grade history is peculiarly adapted to train 
pupils to exercise this faculty of deciding what is 
trivial and what is important, because it is largely 
made up of biographical material interwoven with 
many details, interesting in themselves, but serving 
merely as a background for the staging of the 
drama in which the principal character took part. 
In most courses of study for sixth grade history, 
such important wars as the Revolutionary, the 
Civil, the War of 1812, the Spanish-American War, 
and the World War are taught chiefly through the 
lives of the men who were leading characters in 
them. 

Washington is inseparably connected with the 
Revolutionary War, Abraham Lincoln with the Civil, 
Andrew Jackson with the War of 1812, McKinley 
with the Spanish-American War, Wilson with the 
World War. 


Much of this biographical material is taught by 
means of outlines where the principal facts are 
given, and details are filled in to make more vivid 
and clear the lives of the men and the times in 
which they lived. Where, instead of the topical 
method of teaching, the developing method is used, 
the groundwork is the same: outstanding impor- 
tant facts are filled in with more elaborate data. In 
either case, there is always the danger of a tendency 
on the part of the teacher to overemphasize ir- 
relevant or minor points to the sacrifice of the really 
essential facts. Many a teacher, in trying to pre- 
sent her material in an interesting way, has stress- 
ed at considerable length subordinate detail so that, 
as she has found to her chagrin when testing on the 
subject, the pupils have absorbed with flattering 
fidelity the minor details and more or less ignored 
the really vital factors. 

The problem of the teacher is to train pupils ef- 
fectively to separate essentials from non-essentials. 
As each biography is studied, the pupils should be 
led to see what the outstanding basic facts of im- 
portance are, and should be trained to justify the 
choice of these facts. With each succeeding biog- 
raphy, it will be found that more power is being 
developed in deciding correctly upon relative values, 
and more ability acquired in the justification of 
such choice. o 

A class in sixth grade history had been studying 
the War of 1812 through the biography of Andrew 
Jackson, The topical method was used, one of the 
main topics in the outline being Jackson’s attack 
on New Orleans. 

New Orleans was located on the map, the failure 
of the American expedition against Canada was re- 
viewed, as well as the burning of Washington, with 
New Orleans the next point of attack by the British. 
Should the British succeed in seizing New Orleans, 
they would not only control the Mississippi River, 
but also have access to the heart of the country, 
and prevent any realization of a great United 
States stretching from ocean to ocean. General 
Andrew Jackson recognized how desperate the situa- 
tion was when he reached New Orleans on Decem- 
ber 1, 1814. “He organized the most nondescript 
and heterogeneous army that ever fought under the 
American flag.” There were United States regu- 
lars, Creole militia, New Orleans volunteers, and 
men of every station, class, and nationality, French, 
Spanish, German, Irish, and so on, free men of 
color, pirates, dragoons from Mississippi, Choctaws 
from Alabama, and sailors from everywhere, but 
the bone and sinew of the force were riflemen from 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

These were the salient facts of the preliminaries 
of the attack. A later test on the rather general 
question about the most important details of the 
attack on New Orleans brought forth the answer 
from two thirds of the class that the attack on New 
Orleans was led by General Jackson with an army 
of men of all nationalities, but principally riflemen 
from Kentucky and Tennessee. The glamor of the 
details concerning the heterogeneous army gather- 
ed by General Jackson had blinded the pupils to the 
really important facts: why the British attacked 
New Orleans and why it was to the interest of the 
United States to keep it from being captured. The 
pupils in most cases had shown a minimum of 
ability to select for themselves the essential facts 
from the mass presented on the topic. 

In addition to the use of topical outlines in the 
actual teaching of history, several other methods 
are available in giving the needed training in this 
selective work. Paragraphs may be chosen from 
the regular history book or from reference books 
and the children directed to point out the most im- 
portant idea in the paragraph, each justifying his 
selection. Care must be exercised to choose those 
paragraphs which really do have a main outstand- 
ing topic, as it will frequently be found that para- 
graphs are composed of a series of equally im- 
portant ideas. 

A set of fifteen or twenty sentences may be plac- 
ed on the board and the children allowed to put 
them under one of two columns headed “important” 
and “unimportant.” Where written work is de- 
sired, this can be done by simply using the number 
of the sentence and writing it under the correct 
column instead of copying the whole sentence. 


A great amount of time may be saved in this way, 

The benefits-of the training in recognizing rela- 
tive values in history will be apparent-in other sub- 
jects also. Moreover, itis one of the best of prepar- 
ations for life outside the schoolroom, for in daily 
life one must continually select for himself what 
is important and discard the irrelevant and useless, 


“Beating Their Own Records” 
By Bessie Owen 


ISS MURRAY glanced quickly over her eight- 
four division as they entered the room. Some 
pupils were angry, some were silent and thoughtful, 
and all seemed dissatisfied. “Good,” thought she, 
“the seed has fallen in fertile soil. Something will 
happen to-day,” and she resolved to stand by and 
await developments. 

It took but_a short time for the storm to break, for 
how could children concentrate on a lesson when 
their whole hearts and interests were centered else- 
where? 

“Miss Murray”—a lad requested her attention— 
“we would like you to explain to us the meaning of 
that chart on the bulletin board in the hall. It looks 
as if we were the lowest division in the whole build- 
ing. Is that what it really means?” 

Miss Murray nodded. “You remember,” she re- 
plied, “that our principal gave a standardized test 
in reading last week to all the eighth grades in the 
building. The chart shows the result of that test; 
and it is as you fear, you have made a lower grade 
than any other division.” 

Forty eyes registered a protest against this state 
of affairs. 

“We can’t stay in that place, Miss Murray. What 
can we do to get out of it?” several exclaimed at 
once. 

“That’s the question. What can we do about it?” 
she replied. “What can you suggest?” 

Various suggestions on how to fit themselves for a 
more honorable position on that chart followed. 
Never had the class been so willing to discuss their 
relative standing in the grade. Never had they been 
so eager to consider seriously methods by which 
they might make improvement in their work. 

Finally they arrived at a conclusion. Each one of 
them would read for twenty minutes every night at 
home during a period of two weeks. Then they 
would read four minutes longer, count the num- 
ber of words read during those four minutes, and 
divide this number by four to find the number 
of words they were able to read per minute. They 
hoped in this way to increase their speed. At the 
suggestion of Miss Murray, they decided to choose 
easy reading so that the element of difficulty in 
meeting new words might be avoided. 

“What shall we do about our comprehension 
score?” was the next question raised. 

Suggestions in regard to this question were not 
immediately forthcoming. Accepting Miss Murray’s 
advice, however, they promised one another to test 
themselves in their knowledge of the material they 
read by jotting down the central idea of each para- 
graph, and then attempting to tell the story to 
themselves or to some other member of the family 
when their period of reading was over. 

So they all started in with a determination to ad- 
vance their standing in the grade. The popular 
sentiment was expressed by a youngster who ex- 
claimed vociferously, “Why should we let the others 
beat us? We can do as well as any other division, 
and we will.” Every day they reported on the 
amount of work done. Then one day, at the close of 
the specified time, they asked Miss Murray if the 
principal would come and give them another stand- 
ard test. 

“We’re ready for it now,” said one of their lead- 
ers. “Aren’t we ready, fellows?” 

A hearty assent was given. 

The question as to how they would present their 
request to the principal now arose. It was decided 
that each person in the class should write a letter 
to him explaining what they had been doing. A 
committee of pupils would select the best one of 


(Continued on page 80) 
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A “Don’t Worry” Club for Teachers 
—As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for teachers, is 
the best of all friends when sickness, quarantine or accident comes. 


Now that you have your position, make certain that you will collect a 
salary every month. 


One teacher in five, suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every year be- 
cause of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being com- 
pelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of 
enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


What The T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work, 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an 
established. hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident, and $1,000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 
__Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal 
of the policy for not to exceed five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, streetcar, or 
steamboat wreck. 

Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail 
the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
750 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Tom: “Who’s the lucky,dog—getting a nice letter from you?” 
Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 


Jom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 


’» 


Jane: “That’s easy—it’s the T. ¢ 


No wonder you look so young. 


Tom: “So you’re a T. C. U., too. 
Nothing to worry about.” 


Will You Be “Promptly Assisted” 
When Bills Come Rolling In? 


Mrs. Anne Adams Young, Seattle, Wash., 
ing June: 


wrote us dur- 


“You were, indeed, very prompt and fair in your settlement 
of my claim and I wish to express my appreciation. When 
bills come rolling in after an operation, it’s a joyous relief to 
know that there’ll be prompt assistance from the T. C. U.” 


Mr. Owen Says: of 


A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor- ” 
Primary Plans, has stated: “The plan of the o 
Company is ideal, Its policies assure Teachers e 
a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quar- - 
antine or Accident. I recommend it to all \ 
teachers.” \ 


Mr. F. 
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The Spare Minute 


Oh, what will you do with the minute 
to spare, 
The gay little, stray little minute to 
spare? 
That comes from the clime 
Of old “Plenty-of-Time,” 
With never a worry, and never a care. 


Oh, what shall we do with the minute 
to spare? 
The dear little, queer little minute to 
spare, 
Who’s only content, 
So long as he’s spent, 
No matter however, whenever, or 
where. 


We'd better take care of that minute 
to spare, 
The wee little, 
spare, 
And never refuse 
That minute to use; 
It always is ready some burden to 


free little minute to 


bear. 
Tom 
Yes, Tom’s the best fellow that ever 
you knew. 


Just listen to this:— 

When the old mill took fire, and the 
flooring fell through, 

And I with it, helpless there, full in 
my view 

What do you _ think 
through the fire 

That crept along, crept along, nigher 
and nigher, 

sut Robin, my baby-boy, laughing to 


see 

The shining? He 
there after me, 

Toddled alone from the cottage with- 
out 

Any one’s missing him. 
a shout— 

Oh! how I shouted, 
sake, men, 

Save little Robin!” 


my eyes saw 


must have come 


Then, what 


“Kor Heaven’s 


Again and again 

They tried, but the fire held them 
back like a wall. 

I could hear them go at it, and at it, 
and call, 

“Never mind, baby, sit still like a 
man! 

We’re coming to get you as fast as 
we can.” 

They could not see him, but I could. 
He sat 

Still on a beam, his little straw hat 

Carefully placed by his side; and his 
eyes 

Stared at the flame with a baby’s sur- 
prise, 


Calm and unconscious, as nearer it 
crept. 

The roar of the fire up above must 
have kept 


The sound of his mother’s voice shriek- 
ing his name 

From reaching the child. 
it. It came 

Again and again. 


But I heard 


O God, what a ery! 


The axes went faster: I saw the sparks 


y 

Where the men worked like tigers, 
nor minded the heat 

That scorched them,—when, sudden- 
ly, there at their feet, 
The great beams Jeaned in—they saw 
him—then, crash; 
Down came the wall! 
a dash,— 

Jumped to get out of the way,—and 
I thought, 

“All’s up with poor little Robin!’ and 
brought 

Slowly the arm that was least hurt to 
hide 


The men made 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 











The sight of the child there,—when 
swift, at my side, 

Some one rushed by, and went right 
through the flame, 

Straight as a dart—caught the child— 
and then came 

Back with him, choking and crying, 
but—saved! 

Saved safe and sound. 


Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted, and cried, and hurrahed! 
Then they all 
Rushed at the work again, lest the 
back wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fire, 
Should fall in and bury me. 


Oh! you’d admire 
To see Robin now: he’s as bright as a 
dime, 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of 
the time. 
Tom, it was, saved him. 
it true 
Tom’s the best fellow that ever you 
knew? 
There’s Robin now! 
as a log! 
And there comes Tom, too— 
. Yes, Tom was our dog. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


How Little It Costs 


How little it costs, if we give it a 
thought, 
To make happy some heart each 


Now, isn’t 


See, he’s strong 


ay, 
Just one kind word, or a tender smile, 
As we go on our daily way. 


Perchance a look will suffice to clear 
The cloud from a neighbor’s face, 
And the press of a hand in sympathy, 

A sorrowful tear efface. 


One walks in sunlight, another goes 
All wearily in the shade ; 
One treads a path that is fair and 
smooth, 
Another must pray for aid. 


O’er ways that are rough with stumb- 
ling stones, 
Where trembling feet go slow, 
One sees with eyes that are glad and 
bright, 
Another’s with tears o’erflow. 


It costs so little, I wonder why 
We give it so little thought? 

A smile, kind words, a glance, a touch, 
What magic with them is wrought! 





Waiting By the Gate 


Beside a massive gateway built up in 
years gone by, 

Upon whose top the clouds in eternal 
shadow lie, 

While streams the évening sunshine on 
quiet wood and lea, 

I stand and calmly wait till the hinges 
turn for me. 


The tree-tops faintly rustle beneath 
the breeze’s flight, 

A soft and soothing sound, yet it whis- 
pers of the night; 

I hear the wood-thrush piping one mel- 
low descant more, 

And scent the flowers that blow when 
the heat of day is o’er. 


Behold the portals open, and o’er the 
threshold, now, 

There steps a weary one with a pale 
and furrowed brow 

His count of years is full, his allotted 
task is wrought; 

He passes to his rest from a place that 
needs him not. 


In sadness then I ponder how quickly 
fleets the hour 

Of human strength and action, man’s 
courage and his power. 

I muse while still the wood-thrush 
sings down the golden day, 

And as I look and listen the sadness 
wears away. 


Again the hinges turn, and a youth, 
departing, throws 

A look of longing backward, and sor- 
rowfully goes; 

A blooming maid, unbinding the roses 
from her hair, 

Moves mournfully away from amidst 
the young and fair. 


Oh glory of our race that so suddenly 
deca ys! 

Oh crimson flush of morning that dark- 
ens as we gaze! 

Oh breath of summer blossoms that on 
the restless air 

Scatters a moment’s sweetness and 
flies we know not where! 


I grieve for life’s bright promise, just 
shown and then withdrawn; 

But still the sun shines round me: the 
evening ‘bird sings on, 

And I again am soothed, and, beside 
the ancient gate, 

In this soft evening sunlight, I calmly 
stand and wait. 











Announcing: BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


diggs remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INsTRUCTOR had requested us to 
publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
“Poems Teachers Ask For” will be ready October 1. 

same size as Book One (208 pages), will contain more than 200 poems, 
and, like Book One, may be had for 80 cents in standard cloth covers. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, or San Francisco 
Order from nearest point 
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Once more the gates are opened; an 
infant group go out, 

The sweet smile quenched forever, and 
stilled the sprightly shout. 

Oh frail, frail tree of Life, that upon 
the greensward strows 

Its fair young buds unopened, with 
every wind that blows! 


So come from every region, so enter, 
side by side, 

The strong and faint of spirit, the 
meek, and men of pride. 

Steps of earth’s great and mighty, be- 
tween those pillars gray, 

And prints of little feet, mark the dust 
along the way. 


And some approach the threshold whose 
looks are blank with fear, 

And some whose temples brighten with 
joy in drawing near, 

As if they saw dear faces, and caught 
the gracious eye 

Of Him, the Sinless Teacher, who came 
for us to die. 


I mark the joy, the terror; yet these 
within my heart, 

Can neither wake the dread nor the 
longing to depart; 

And, in the sunshine streaming on 
quiet wood and lea, 

I stand and calmly wait till the hinges 
turn for me. 

W. C. Bryant. 


The Country Paper 


Amid the pile of papers 
That swamp my desk each day 
And drive me weak with clipping 
And filing stuff away, 
Comes once a week—on Thursday— 
The quaint old four-page sheet 
That’s printed up in Pelham, 
A drowsy county seat. 


You see, ’twas up in Pelham 
That first I saw the light, 
And—well, my heart grows ‘softer 
And I feel my eyes shine bright; 
Right reverent my touch is, 
It spreads the columns wide, 
The local’s what I’m seeking— 
The patented inside. 


Ah, here it is: “The County,” 
And “Jottings,” “Local News,” 
You learn who’s traded horses 
And who have rented pews; 
It tells about the schoolhouse 
Where we used to sit and dream, 
A-watching dust specks dancing 
In the sunlight’s shifty beam. 


The sturdy names of boyhood 
Come tumbling through our thought, 
Of Tom and Brick and Patsey— 
How we loved and how we fought. 
The friends when years grew graver, 
Called now beyond our ken, 
In the type lines of the paper 
They live and speak again. 


Oh, toilers in life’s workshops, 
Are not those dream mists sweet, 
Which memory casts about us 
When past and present meet? 
And so, I love that paper 
From the village in the hills, 
For the old life that it wakens, 
For the weariness it stills. 
Nathaniel S. Olds. 


Blessings 


How can any one be sad, 
How can any one be bad, 
In this world of ours? 
There’s so much to make us glad— 
Sunshine, birds, and flowers. 
Moon and stars, and grass and trees, 
Here are things enough to please, 
Yet there is another— 
Out of doors are all of these, 
Indoors there is mother. 
Zitella a 
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JANIE’S 


SECRET 


By Grace G. Reihm 


ANIE stood in the doorway watching the group 
that passed down the front walk to where Bob 
Merrill’s car stood waiting at the curb. 

Their laughing voices floated back to her on the 
Sabbath stillness of the night. How gay they were 
—those friends of —Tom’s—how carefree. Janie 
stifled an envious sigh, even as she waved a cheery 
return to the joyous “good nights.” 

She was stacking sheet music at the piano when a 
light step sounded on the porch, followed by a fa- 
miliar tattoo on the door, which presaged the breezy 
entrance of pretty Mildred Keene, Janie’s next-door 
neighbor and lifelong friend. 

“Where’s the Hungry Horde?” demanded the 
newcomer, airily. ‘Departed to other green fields, I 
suppose. What’s left of that proud chocolate cake, 
Janie, and the light rolls; likewise the cream puffs, 
et cetera?” 

“Not a crumb,” smiled Janie. 
starved castaways to-night.” 

“Humph,” sniffed Mildred, “they always do, don’t 
they?” ‘Then curiously, “Who. was here to-night ?” 

“Oh, the usual crowd. Jack and Thad and the 
Benson boys, and—” Janie hesitated and her color 
deepened slightly before she added—‘“and Bob 
Merrill.” 

“Humph,” Mildred sniffed again, more emphat- 
ically. ‘Likes your cooking, doesn’t he? And so do 
all the rest of them.” Her blue eyes snapped angrily. 
“What’s the matter with those boys, anyway? What 
do they think you are—a professional entertainer ?” 

“Why, they don’t think anything about it, Millie.” 
Janie’s tone was apologetic. “I’m just Tom’s sister 
to them—just Janie. I don’t mind the cooking— 
really.” : , 

“No, but you do mind the lonely evening after 
they’re gone; don’t try to tell me you don’t, Janie.” 

Mildred’s sharp eyes searched her friend’s flushed 
face for a long moment before she spoke again. Then 
she asked, gently: 

“On whom is Bob calling to-night; did you hear ?” 

Janie bent hastily over the pile of music. She 
tried to speak casually. 

“Peggy Marsh, I believe Tom said.” 

There was a long silence, broken at last by 
Mildred. 


“They ate like 


“Peggy has ‘class,’ Janie.” 

“Yes, I know,” quietly. 

“But, Janic, she’s not at all pretty—not half as 
good-looking as you’d be with her style. Do you 
know what gives Peggy her dash? Clothes—that’s 
all! She wears beautiful clothes and wears them 
beautifully.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Janie once more, her lips 
tremulous. “But, Mildred, that hasn’t a thing to do 
with me.” 

“See here, Janie Norton!” Mildred gripped the 
other girl’s arms and propelled her firmly toward the 
long mirror between the doors. “Look at yourself. 
Do you know what you need? You need clothes— 
pretty, up-to-date, colorful things of the right shades 
to accentuate the brown of your eyes and hair. See 
what that old drab serge does to you. What did you 
ever buy it for, anyway?” 

“Because it was cheap,” replied Janie, simply. “I 
know it isn’t becoming, but I can’t afford the pretty 
things other girls have. Why, you and Peggy spend 
more on a single dress than I do on a year’s wardrobe. 
It’s no use, Mildred,” she tried to speak bravely, “I'll 
have to be satisfied to remain just plain Janie.” 

“Nonsense!” Mildred’s tone was encouraging, 
but her eyes were troubled. “It’s nice to be a good 
cook, but Janie, my dear, if you’re ever to get any 
fun out of life, you'll have to begin to consider the 
eye, also.” 


HE glanced at her wrist watch. “Mercy! I'll 

have to fly to keep my engagement with Hal — 
the last for a while, you know.” She kissed Janie 
affectionately. “I’m leaving for Philadelphia on the 
early morning train, so won’t sce you again, but I’ll 
run over the minute-I get home.” 

Lacking her chum’s comforting presence, the house 
to Janie seemed more desolate than ever. She had 
learned to dread Sunday evenings, anyway. Every- 
one else, it seemed, had something important to do. 

Well—one could always read. . . . She picked 
up a magazine . . . 

When Tom came in at eleven, he found his sister 
so engrossed in a letter she was writing that he could 
extract from her only an occasional monosyllable in 
reply to his remarks. Which wasn’t at all like Janie, 
he observed, as he went grumblingly off to bed. 
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T was an evening in September when Mildred 
Keene again ran up the Norton’s front steps and 
burst unannounced into the familiar living-room. . . . 
A familiar room, yes;, but the radiant Janie, who 
was playing a perfect accompaniment to Bob Merrill’s 
perfect tenor, was not the girl Mildred had tried to 
comfort and advise less than two months before. She 
was a new and beautiful Janie of unsuspected grace 
and charm. 

It was upon Janie’s frock that Mildred’s gaze 
became riveted; a silken crepe thing of wonderful 
tans and browns with artful touches of orange and 
gold; a frock so eminently becoming to its wearer, 
in both style and shading, that Mildred gasped for 
sheer amazement at its perfection. 

And while they were exchanging the usual friendly 
commonplaces, Mildred’s eyes implored an answer 
to the burning question she could not utter because of 
Bob’s presence, until Janie, taking pity upon her 
perplexity, followed her to the door at parting with 
a whispered invitation— 

“Come over in the morning and I'll tell you all 
about it.” : 


“TT WAS that very last night you were here, Mil- 

dred,” Janie began, as the two girls sat in her 
room the next day. “I happened by chance on a 
magazine article telling about the Woman’s Institute 
and explaining what it is doing for girls like me— 
teaching them entirely by correspondence to make 
their own clothes, so they can be fashionably dressed 
with only the cost of materials to be considered. | 
wrote them that night; this is the result.” 

Janie lifted from its closet hook a smart crepe 
dress in soft gray with an outline check of old blue 
and bindings and buttons of the same blue. 

“And you made it,” breathed Mildred, astounded, 
“why it looks like the latest from Paris.” 

“Yes, I made it, and many other things. I’m 
finishing a party dress for the dance Friday night.” 
Janie unsheathed a creation in apricot taffeta with 
corsage cluster and shoulder straps of shaded brown 
velvet pansies and gold leaves. She smiled happily 
at Mildred’s rapturous cry of approval. 

“Why, it’s better than a movie, Janie. But how 
on earth have you learned so much in these few 
weeks ?” 

“Why, I started right in making lovely things. 
And you can’t help learning, because everything is so 
clear and the Institute guides you every step. Best 
of all, it tells you what lines and colors are most 
appropriate for you, so that the clothes you make 
are distinctively becoming. 

“Do you know, Mildred, I’m going to make money 
sewing for others. I’ve already made two dresses 
for Mrs. Ward and she is so pleased that she says 
she is going to tell all her friends.” 

“And—Bob?” queried Mildred. 

“takes me everywhere,” finished Janie, ‘Oh, 
Mildred,” her voice broke through sheer joy, “I’m 
having such a wonderful time and for the first time 
in my life I’m really happy. I didn’t know that just 
clothes could make such a big difference in a girl’s 
life.” 

% * * 


Dex? you want to write the Woman's Institute before 
night, too—just as Janie did? Just the tiniest word 
of interest will bring you free the booklet, “Making Beauti- 
ful Clothes,” with the full story of what the Institute can 
do for you. 

It tells how you can have lovely dresses just in free 
minutes at home—make them at tiniest cost . .. give them 
little striking touches that make them distinctively becom- 
ing to you... be ready for happy times .. . make money. 

A stamp may bring you, too, more good luck than you 
ever had before. Won't you send a letter, postal or this 
coupon so we can start the booklet to you by return mail? 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-J, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 48-page booklet, 


“Making Beautiful Clothes.” I am most interested in learning- 
C How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes. 
(_) How to Become a Professional Dressmaker, 


() How to Earn Money Sewing for Others. 
(1) How to Design and Make Becoming Hats. 
C) How to Become a Successful Milliner, 

C) The Art of Successful Cookery, 








~~ 
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N. E. A. Discusses National Issues in Education 


Echoes from the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting, Held in Washington, June 29 - July 4 


DETERMINED effort is being put forth 

to make the Annual Meeting of the Na- 

tional Education Association stand for 

something besides inspiration and recrea- 
tion. Not that these latter are ignored, by any 
means, but the tendency is in the direction of ac- 
complishment that can be measured. A fine old 
college president used to urge his students to “bring 
things to pass.” That is what the N. E. A. is try- 
ing to do, 

Last year, at Oakland-San Francisco, the Asso- 
ciation led in the formation of a World Federation 
of National Educational Associations which would 
labor for international good will and understanding, 
through the medium of millions of students and 
teachers. This year, the convention held in Wash- 
ington from June 29 to July 4 emphasized national 
issues in education, especially the creation of a 
federal Department of Education, reform in teach- 
ers’ tenure and retirement provisions. Competent 
committees of 100 had been investigating conditions 
in these three fields, and their reports were not 
merely descriptive but offered constructive sugges- 
tions that should bear fruit. 

The Association heartily favors a Secretary of 
Education in the President’s Cabinet, but does not 
desire that his duties be divided between Education 
and “Relief” or “Welfare” as has been proposed. 
It was predicted that the new portfolio would be 
created within the next year. As regards both 
tenure and retirement, the facts laid before the con- 
vention show that reform is urgently needed, but 
it is understood that this must come gradually, 
state by state. 

Many features of the recent meeting were worthy 
of note. Because of Washington’s civic interest 
and geographic location,within easy reach of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
and other large Eastern cities, the attendance 
eclipsed that of the average N. E. A. convention. 
It was estimated that 20,000 were present. It was 
possible to obtain not only for the general sessions 
but for the meetings of some 40 departments and 
allied organizations, speakers who were able to 
discuss the manifold aspects of our federal govern- 
ment, particularly as affecting education. The 
most distinguished of these speakers was President 
Coolidge who, though in the shadow of deep anxiety 
for his stricken son, fulfilled his promise to address 
the convention. Only once before had the N. E. A. 
heard a President of the United States—in 1905 
when President Roosevelt spoke at Asbury Park. 

Official Washington was most hospitable, and on 
the afternoon of July 2 many of the clubs and other 
organizations of the city kept open house for the 
visitors. Some of the government departments and 
bureaus organized special exhibits to show the im- 
portance and range of their work. Teachers were 
especially interested in the Department of the In- 
terior, of which the Bureau of Education forms a 
part, and in the headquarters of the N. FE. A. It 
need hardly be said that the opportunity for seeing 
the many famous buildings and monuments of the 
national capital and its environs was one which 
was deeply appreciated by thousands, and especially 
by those to whom the city was new. 

The N. E, A. staff, and the Washington teachers 
headed by Supt. Frank W. Ballou, had labored 
valiantly, and not in vain, to make the meeting in 
every way a notable success. Much credit for the 
program belongs to the retiring president, Miss 
Olive M. Jones of New York, whose administration 
has been characterized not only by purposefulness 
and efficiency but by emphasis on the interests of 
the classroom teachers who constitute so large a 
majority in the Association. 

The arrangements for housing the convention 
could hardly have been improved. Interest had a 
natural focus in the splendid plant of the Central 
High School, the headquarters. Here teachers reg- 
istered, the Representative Assembly met, the 
many exhibits were satisfactorily displayed, and in 
the adjacent stadium thousands of persons gathered 
for general meetings. Even the Weather Man 
seemed to be in a benevolent mood and anxious to 
cooperate, for certainly Washington in July is not 
always as comfortable as it was this year for its 
N. E. A. visitors. 


Officers for 1924-1925 


Jesse H. Newlon, known throughout the country 
for his work in Denver, was elected president of the 
National Education Association for 1924-1925. 
Miss Olive M. Jones became first vice-president, and 
other’ vice-presidents were elected as_ follows: 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; Harold W. Foght, President North- 
ern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. D.; 











JESSE H. NEWLON 


ESSE H. NEWLON, the newly elected presi- 

dent of the National Education Association, 
has pledged himself to work for two things para- 
mount in the National Education Association 
program: the enactment of the Education Bill 
aoe the enlargement of the association member- 
ship. 

President Newlon has been superintendent of 
the Denver schools since 1920. In Denver his 
leadership has expressed itself in the establish- 
ment of a single salary schedule, in the starting 
of an $8,500,000 building program, and in the 
development of a program for the revision of 
the course of study. One of Mr. Newlon’s spec- 
ial problems in Denver has been the need of de- 
fending public education from the attack of cer- 
tain newspaper interests which have attempted 
a campaign to gain control of the schools and 
throw them into politics. 

Mr. Newlon is a native of Indiana, He was 
graduated from Indiana University in 1907 and 
in 1914 from Columbia University where he took 
his master’s degree in school administration. 
His experience as an educator began with the 
principalship of high schools in Indiana and 
Nebraska. In 1917 he became superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln, Neb. While superintendent ° 
in Lincoln he carried on a successful campaign 
for a $2,000,000 bond issue and building pro- 
gram. He also succeeded in very substantially 
increasing the salary schedule of teachers and in 
putting into effect a single salary schedule. Mr. 
Newlon is a member of the National Council of 
Education, and of the National Society for the 
Study ‘of Education. ~ 




















J. M. Foote, State Rural Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, La.; Florence M. 
Hale, State Agent for Rural Education, Augusta, 
Me.; L. O. Marberry, Principal, Rockford, IIl.; 
Mary F. Mooney, Vice-Principal, Washington School, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Helen B. Shore, Principal, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; R. M. Sealey, State High 
School Inspector, Tallahassee, Fla.; A. A. Slade, 
Superintendent of Schools, Casper, Wyo.; Cora 
Steele, Principal, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. O. Webb, 
Superintendent of Schools, Globe, Ariz. 

Miss Cornelia 8. Adair, of the Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va., was elected treasurer of the As- 
sociation. The secretary will be chosen by the new 
executive board. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The gist of the most important resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Representative Assembly of the N. E. A., 


July 3, 1924, is as follows: 


The Education Bill_—Federal mao | as pro- 
vided by the creation of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet is es- 
sential to the development of the highest degree of 
efficiency in the schools of the nation. The leader- 
ship can and should be accomplished without any 
interference on the part of the federal government 
in the constitutional rights of the various states to 
organize, administer, supervise, and control their 
own schools. 


Private Institutions.—Citizens have the right to 
educate their children in either public or private 
schools, when the educational standards of both 
are approved by the state education authorities. 


Professional Ethics —A’ professional code of 
ethics should be prepared to govern the general at- 
titude of teachers to teachers and to school officials 
as well as their general relation to society. It is 
recommended that a special committee be appointed 
to prepare a national code of ethics for the teaching 
profession. 


Status of Teachers.—Definite and systematic in- 
vestigations should be made by the Tenure Com- 
mittee of the causes for the removal of teachers from 


_ office, in order that the N. E. A. may be in a position 


to recommend such remedial measures as will tend 
to take the schools of the country out of politics. 
If the schools are to be what the American People 
desire, better trained teachers must be secured, 
adequate salaries must be paid and teachers must 
be promoted on merit, and not because of politi- 
cal influence. The teachers’ retirement systems 
must be improved in order that a teacher shall 
receive an annuity that will be based upon living 
conditions. There should be no discrimination in 
the schools as to sex, for men and women teachers 
should be on the same basis—equal qualification, 
equal service, equal salary. 


The Teaching of the Constitution and the His- 
tory of Public Education—The Constitution should 
be taught in all the upper grades of the elementary 
schools. Instruction should be given in the schools 
in the history and ideals of our public school sys- 
tem. 


Character Education.—Our boys and girls are the 
greatest assets of the nation, and it is therefore es- 
sential that they shall receive proper character 
training. We urge that the school, the home, and 
the church cooperate fully in the ery of our 
youth. Children should be inspired to love and 
sympathize with the children of other nations. 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation.— 
The N. E. A. heartily endorses the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation and believes it will 
furnish a wholesome opportunity for the proper 
development of our youth both physically and 
morally. 


Literacy Tests—As the reading and writing of 
English understandingly should be a qualification 
for citizenship and also for voting, the N. E. A. 
urges upon Congress and the President the wisdom 
of making this ability an additional qualification 
for citizenship and that such a test be administered 
by existing federal agencies in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Education. It is also recommended that 
states not already provided with a literacy test for 
voting, adopt such a test, and that it be administered 
by the educational authorities of the state. 


International Relations—The N. E. A. strongly 
urges that our nation shall take steps to prevent 
any more wars, and that our government should 
endeavor to secure the establishment of co-operative 
tribunals to regulate international relations. 


Child-Labor Amendment.—The prompt ratifica- 
tion by the states of the Child Labor Amendment 
passed by the present Congress is advocated, and 
the members of the N. E. A. are urged to make 
every effort to obtain its ratification by the legis- 
latures of their respective states at the earliést 
possible date. — 


Law Enforcement.—Teachers everywhere shouli 
endeavor to inspire respect for law and should ad- 
vocate strict enforcement thereof. 


American Education Week.—In order to bear in 
upon the consciousness of all citizens the importance 
or education in our national life, we urge the wid- 
est observance of American Education Week in the 
schools, churches, and civic centers of all com- 
munities. ‘ 

(Continued on page 74) 
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With the start of a new school year— 
Give health work 


the important place it deserves 
in your school program 


E time is not far distant when 
health education will be a compul- 
soty part of every school curriculum. 

Schools will deal with malnutrition—that 
universal evil of childhood—as they deal 
with any infectious disease. 


Don’t wait for that time, though. Right now 
—while you are planning for the new school 
year, working out an improved schedule, intro- 
ducing new and interesting ideas—shis is the 
very time to attack the problem of malnutrition 
in earnest by starting health and nutrition 
classes in your school. 


A Practical Handbook 


for teachers 


In order that teachers may carry on health 
work effectively, the Borden Company has pre- 
pared for their use Nutrition and Health, a prac- 
tical handbook on malnutrition. 


This book explains in simple readable terms 
the most important facts regarding the causes, 
symptoms and treatment of this dangerous con- 
dition. In addition, it contains complete infor- 
mation for teachers, nurses and health workers 
for conducting health and nutrition classes. A 
set of twenty lessons is worked out in careful 
detail which can be used as a guide by anyone 


MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 


Individual: 2 tablespoonsful of Eagle 
Brand to % cup (standard measure) cold 
water, (In measuring, pour the milk from 


wishing to organize a health program among 
children. 


30,000 teachers used this book in theirschools 
last year with splendid results. Many more have 
announced definitely that they intend to use it 
this fall. Health and educational authorities 
endorse it enthusiastically. 


Send for a copy at once and plan without fail 
to include this important work in your new 
school program. Use the coupon below. 


You'll be repaid many times over for the 
effort. For, overcome malnutrition in your 
school and you'll find you have simplified your 
teaching problems unbelievably, and have won 
the gratitude and respect of the entire com- 
munity. THE BORDENCOMPANY, 324 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
for School Children 


A essential feature of malnutrition treat- 
ment is a generous amount of milk—the 
child’s basic food. 


Experiments prove that milk in the form 
of Eagle Brand is especially beneficial in 
treating malnourished children. The milk- 
and-sugar combination gives a child exactly 
the elements he needs to build up his body. 


Eagle Brand is popular for school use, too, 
because it is much more convenient to buy 
in quantity and keep on hand than any other 
milk. | 

Teachers who serve Eagle Brand in their 
schools usually arrange to have the daily feed- 














can to spoon.) 

Large quantity: 1 can Eagle Brand to 
8 cups (standard measure) water. This 
quantity will feed nine children. 
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ing at the recess period or during brief rest 
) periods between classes. In that way they do 

not interfere at all with the regular school 
program. 

You will find full instructions and sugges- 
tions for serving Eagle Brand in Nwérition 
and Health. 
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Convention News Notes 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT’S ‘‘CREDO’’ 
_ In an address before the formal opening session 
of the convention, Miss Olive M. Jones, president 
for 1923-24, made the following statements: 

“I believe the execution of the purely pedagogi- 
cal phases of the teachers’ work can rise no higher 
in its progress than the teacher rises, the worker 
upon whom that pedagogy depends for successful 
fruition. This belief has been my guide in the 
planning of committee work, in the presentation of 
reports, in the selection of problems for special em- 
phasis in the program of the convention. 

“This morning, for instance, you listened to the 
discussion of three great reports. My experiences 
of the year convinced me that the three problems 
of pension, tenure, and the Education Bill are the 
most urgent problems of education to-day. I gave 
them the most honored place and the greatest 
length of time possible in any business session of 
our convention. Involved in these three reports 
are all the fundamental conditions which must be 
satisfactorily met for teachers if they are to fulfil 
their mission in our American democracy. No 
trade, occupation, business, or profession can long 
achieve its aims or maintain a respected place in 
the community unless it provides adequately and 
honorably for helpless old age and for securing 
well-trained beginners. No man or woman of talent 
and self-respect to-day, when the field of choice of 
career is so varied and unrestricted, will enter or 
remain long where his permanency of position is 
dependent upon fear or favor or any factor except 
the character of his services. What the past few 
years have seen in unjust removal of superintend- 
ents and others in unprotected official positions, in 
attempts at lowering of standards for admission to 
teaching positions, and in the defeat of legislation 
aimed to improve or protect tenure in teaching 
positions and to provide a just basis for promotion 
from rank to rank, demands the utmost watchful- 
ness on the part of every state and local association 
of teachers. It furnishes the reason why this year 
the membership of the Committees on Tenure and 
Pensions has been increased to one hundred each, 
selected as was the Committee on Classroom Teach- 
ers’ Problems. It is why I to-day hope that next 
year will see the membership of the commission en- 
trusted with the Education Bill increased to one 
thousand, and that every state association will ap- 
point a committee of one hundred active workers.” 


THE EDUCATION BILL 

The three principal objections to the Education 
Bill given by its opponents are as follows: 

1. The nation cannot afford the cost. 

2. It is not right to tax the children of one 

state to educate the children of another. 

8. The Bill means federal control and the stifling 

of local initiative. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, answered these objections most convincingly. 
He emphasized the fact that the United States, 
with wealth of $320,000,000,000, pays yearly billions 
for luxuries and non-essentials while education is 
paid for in millions. 

He showed that in the history of educational 
progress the second objection is one which has been 
overcome in local communities and in states and 
that the principle involved is as sound when applied 
to the nation as to the state and local community. 
He answered the third objection by repeating Sec- 
tion 13 of the Education Bill. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE 


Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land, Calif., and chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred on Teachers’ Tenure, told the convention: 

“Organized movements among the teachers to 
secure more permanent tenure resulted in the en- 
actment of laws by legislatures of ten of the states. 
In four of the states—Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, 
and Oregon—the teacher tenure laws apply only to 
large city communities. In one of them, California, 
the tenure law applies to school districts with eight 
or more teachers. In two of them, Maryland and 
Massachusetts, the laws apply to all districts ex- 
cept the metropolitan cities, which have tenure reg- 
ulations of their own. The laws of the remaining 
states are of state-wide application. 

“In states having no tenure laws, boards of edu- 
cation are practically unrestricted in their methods 
of handling the tenure of position of their teaching 
bodies. In most of these states teachers serve up- 
on a yearly contract basis. All of the southern 


states except Louisiana and all of the middle western 
states except Illinois belong to this group. 

“In two eastern states (Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, three middle western states (Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, one southern state (Vir- 
ginia), and one coast state (Washington), teachers’ 
organizations are carrying on active campaigns for 
either amendment to the present tenure laws or en- 
actment for the first time.” 


RETIREMENT FUNDS 


Recommendations for a sound state law on re- 
tirement funds with a digest of the best laws now 
in effect were embodied in the report presented by 
Philip E. Carlson, principal of the Roosevelt High 
School, Minneapolis. “The old pension law, based 
on sentiment and with no safeguard of financial 
stability, must pass in favor of a sound law based 
on business fundamentals and providing for ade- 
quate contributions by both state and teacher.” 
The report pointed out the weakness of those laws 
which do not take into account the accumulated 
liability and the “peak load” which are essential 
knowledge in any form of insurance practice. 





A Tribute To Teachers 
©": obligation which we all 


owe to those devoted men 
and women who have given of their 
lives to the education of the youth 
of our country that they might have 
freedom through coming into a 
knowledge of the truth is one which 
can never be discharged. They 
are entitled not only to adequate 
rewards for their service but to 
the veneration and honor of a 


grateful people. 


From President Coolidge’s N. E. A. 
Convention Address 














To Hetp ‘RuRAL EDUCATION 


A national campaign in behalf of rural education 
will be inaugurated by the Committee of One 
Hundred on Rural Teachers’ Problems, according 
to the report presented by Harold W. Foght, Presi- 
dent of the Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. As part of the campaign, state, county 
and local committees are being organized. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
American Farm, the National Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, the National Grange, the Society of 
Equity, the Farmers’ Union, and others organized 
for the educational, social, and economic growth of 
rural America are expected to cooperate. The 
campaign will cover school support; school organi- 
zation, with special reference to one-teacher schools, 
“man and wife” schools, and consolidated schools; 
what should be taught in the rural schools and why; 
modern teaching standards and preparation of rural 
teachers. The ten-year plan of school organization 
contemplated by the committee includes administra- 
tive reorganization, school unit reorganization, 
school tax reform, rebuilding in rural school plants, 
attainment on new higher teaching standards, 
model training schools for rural teachers, and or- 
ganization of the subject matter for rural schools 
in outstanding rural laboratory schools in connec- 
tion with teacher-training institutions. 


AN IMPRESSIVE MEETING 


One:of the most impressive meetings of the Wash- 
ington convention was the Sunday afternoon vesper 
service, held on the steps of the Capitol. Payson 
Smith, Massachusetts State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, spoke on “The Challenge to American Edu- 
cation,” saying, in part: , 

“The challenge to American education is to-day 
not essentially different from that which has been 
presented to it since the day of its foundation. 
The American public school is under express re- 
sponsibility to help to deliver to the Republic citi- 
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zens who understand the obligation that citizenship 


in a democracy implies. Among our institutions the 
public school best expresses the desire of the Amer- 
ican people to secure equality of opportunity and 
to avoid discriminating ‘distinctions. This institu- 
tion must so train the youth that they will under- 
stand as they grow into manhood and womanhood 
that democracy cannot be served through any in- 
strumentality or agency that seeks to array class 
against class, group against group, the people of 
one creed against the people of another, or the citi- 
zens of one racial derivation against citizens of an- 
other. Democracy does not imply uniformity in 
thinking or uniformity of action. It does imply 
a certain unity on fundamental principles. Among 
these fundamental principles, none is more import- 
ant than that of the essential right of the citizen 
to make in his own way his own contribution to the 
life and culture of the nation so long as he does not 
make that contribution to the offense or detriment 
of his fellows.” 


THE Most DISTINGUISHED SPEAKER 


On July 4th, President Coolidge addressed the 
Washington convention. His closing words were as 
follows: 

“A new importance is attaching to the cause of 
education. A new realization of its urgent neces- 
sity is taking hold of the nation. A new com- 
prehension that the problem is only beginning to 
be solved is upon the people. A new determination 
to meet the requirements of the situation is every- 
where apparent. The economic and moral waste of 
ignorance will little longer be tolerated. This 
awakening is one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the times. It indicates that our national 
spirit is reasserting itself. It is a most reassuring 
evidence that the country is recovering from the 
natural exhaustion of the war, and that it is rising 
to a new life and starting on a new course. It is 
intent, as never before, upon listening to the word 
of the teacher, whether it comes from the platform, 
the schoolhouse, or the pulpit. The power of evil 
is being broken. The power of the truth is reassert- 
ing itself. The Declaration of Independence is con- 
tinuing to justify itself.” 


THE WoRLD FEDERATION 


Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of National Educational Associations, 
and Maine State Commissioner of Education, told 
the convention that one million teachers of the 
civilized nations of the world are behind a definite 
program for peace and that this peace program in- 
corporates the following prominent points: (1) 
The codification of international law; (2) A world 
court; (3) Continuation of conferences between 
the nations; (4) Further reduction of armament; 
(5) Open diplomacy. 

“The teachers want peace and will continue to 
work for it, but they want peace with honor,” said 
Commissioner Thomas. “Peace is the greatest sin- 
gle issue of the age. The teachers hate war, but 
our teachers will fight for America if the nation is 
endangered.” 

Dr. Thomas described the emphasis which the 
world educational groups are putting upon the ob- 
servance of May 18th as Good Will Day. The next 
meeting of the World Federation is to be held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in July, 1925. 


THE Bic JOB OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. John B. Cleaver, Country Life Chairman of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
told the convention that in the near future the peo- 
ple themselves will refuse to tolerate schools that 
are below standard. She said: “It is important 
to keep two things in mind: First, that the Parent- 
Teacher Association in the open country must have 
a program broad enough to appeal to men and 
women, young and old, since usually the entire 
family attends the meetings; second, that the as- 
sociation must recognize that its big job is to in- 
form the public rather than to provide funds for 
school equipment. The value of this type of ser- 
vice that the Parent-Teacher Association can render 
has been forcefully demonstrated in the state of 
Delaware within the last three years by the crea- 
tion of a State Program Committee which has pro- 
vided from month to month constructive program 
material for use in the meetings. By this means the 
misinformation broadcast by politicians, following 
the enactment of a new school law, is being counter- 
acted. Descriptions of schools in other states are 
being considered from month to month in hundreds 
of the meetings throughout the state and the people 

(Continued on page 76) 
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N this new Fall and Winter Style 
Book are America’s real rock-bot- 
tom prices on wearing apparel for 
5) +women, men and children. Think of 
it—only $7.98 for the smart, all-wool 
velour, tailored dress pictured! 














Porter M, Farrell, 
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qonietd ‘velows and come Porter -M. Farrell, President er PEL big values shown. Just get 
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Furs, «2 « « 1.98to 24.50 
Women’s Hats, .79to 4.98 
Shoes, + + « 43to 6.48 
Hosiery, « « .10to 2.25 
Corsets, - « .69to 6.44 
Knit Under- 
wear,. - « .10to 5.59 
Children’s 
Coats, - + 2.98 to 18.98 
Boy’s Suits, 2.98 to 12.90 


en’s 

Suits, - 11.95to 24.85 
Men’s Dress 

hirts, » .89to 4.48 

Complete Supplies for 
the Baby, pry. Goods, 
Toilet Goods, Novelties 
and hundreds of other 
items for all the family 
—thousands of bar- 
gains — 268 pages of 
money saving values! 
Send the coupon now? 


Here is what Mr. Farrell, the 
new president of Philipsborn’s, 
said to the new directors: 

“We must publish this Fall the best 
Style Book in the history of the busi- 
ness. We must show the most author- 
itative styles, absolutely accurate 














Style Book 
Free Just Out! 


Latest New York styles, a book of authoritative informa- 
tion, 268 pages, 141 color illustrations, accurate descriptions in every 
detail showing exactly all the various features of a styles in dresses, e styles 

coats, millinery, shoes and general wearing apparel—and wonderful bargains yi fatale tater ees 
in all kinds of women s, mens, children’s clothing. See coupon below. my \ ! ' ', dress for men and women. And besides, 
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bottom prices—when you've looked through this Sty. e Book, mf “We want to make the end of the year 


Send Coupon 


management of Philipsborn’s has ac- 
complished in satisfying customers.” 
The number of extra copies for free distribution is limited. § Philipsborn’s, Dept. 1606, Chicago, Ill. 
Learn about the latest styles and about bargain prices. Don’t miss [ Absolutely free and without obligation of any kind. send me i 
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for yours while they 
last. Send at 
once! 
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your copy of this Fall and Winter Style 
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N. E. A. Discusses National Issues 
in Education 
(Continued from page 74) 


are drawing their own conclusions in regard to the 
comparative effectiveness of their own schools. 
Educators predict that as a result of this consistent 
constructive work, the public will become informed 
and will not tolerate schools that are below stand- 
ard.” 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

In her address on “Our Children’s Neglected In- 
heritance,” Margaret Knox, Principal of Public 
School No. 15, New York City, declared: ‘“Ameri- 
ca’s greatest need to-day is the training that 
teaches her children the greatest thing in the world, 
love of God and love of their fellow men. Our ceun- 
try was founded in a religious spirit. In all our 
schools in the early days religion had first place. 
There has been a steady falling away from this 
sort of education until to-day our great system of 
public education shuts out religious training en- 
tirely. There is no place in the classroom from the 
kindergarten through college where a teacher may 
talk to her pupils about the things of the soul and 
its Maker. Such education used to be the duty of 
the parents and the Church, but it is true, and it is 
a pity, that parent and preacher both neglect the 
children in this important training. What will be 
the future of America if this religious training is 
withheld from them much longer? The task of our 
educational system of to-day is to provide for the 
children of America their neglected inheritance—a 
religious education.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The importance of helping children to choose 
their life work wisely was urged. The following 
is an extract from an address delivered before a 
meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation by Thomas C. McCracken, Dean of the 
College of Education, Ohio University: 

“Guidance should be begun in the kindergarten 
and continued through the grades of the elementary 
school and higher schools. The kindergarten and 
elementary school offer opportunities for reaching 
every child of school age. No one would then be 
able to leave school without first having had some 
guidance and some direction that would help him 
make the transition from school to occupational life. 

“Almost from the time the child can walk and 
talk he is interested in the work of the home, and 
is continually imitating these activities in his play. 
As he grows older and his social circle is extended 
his interests increase. If the courses of study 
were so planned that when he first entered school, 
even in the kindergarten, his knowledge of common 
occupations could be increased, his interest in occu- 
pational life would be greatly intensified. As he 
advanced from grade to grade he would learn more 
of occupations and the training and qualifications 
required for them. He would leave school under- 
standing in some measure at least the limitations 
of his life and knowing something of the oppor- 
tunities before him, whether he found it necessary 
to leave at an early age when in a lower grade or 
at the close of a well-rounded school life.” 


THRIFT EDUCATION 

Many national organizations interested in help- 
ing American homes through the schools to under- 
stand Thrift, including the saving and wise spending 
of money and the elimination of waste, were rep- 
resented at a conference on Thrift Education. In 
an address before this conference, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, secretary of the California Teachers’ 
Association and chairman of the Committee on 
Thrift Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, said: “To integrate the thrift activities and 
projects with the regular school subjects is to give 
vitality and meaning to lessons which may seem, 
under the old system of teaching, to bear no rela- 
tion to the life of the individual. As we have tried 
out the system in Oakland, the work in English is 
enriched and made to function in all school studies; 
the arithmetic is practicalized and carried over 
into everyday activitities; the social studies, civics, 
citizenship, Americanization, biography, take on 
meaning and significance. Students are led into— 
not away from—a desire to save and spend wisely, 
to evaluate time, and to husband the resources of 
nature for the benefit of future generations. 

“It is the desire of the Thrift Committee to de- 
velop further thrift courses of study in a number 
of outstanding school systems throughout the 
country.” 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Thomas E. Finegan of the National Transporta- 
tion Institute, chairman of the Committee on Visual 
Education, emphasized the need of drastic regula- 
tion of inflammable motion picture film and recom- 
mended a model law providing for control of films 
at the source: 

“Under the proposed law no one may make, buy, 
sell, rent, lease, use or handle nitro-cellulose fiim 
in any way without a license, nor may any person 
or concern deal with another without ascertaining 
that the latter is licensed. Inasmuch as the real 
sources are and must be comparatively limited in ex- 
tent, it will be seen how greatly supervision of the 
traffic and detection and prevention of violation are 
facilitated by these regulations. From the books 
of a very few concerns one could readily run down 
the location of practically all the inflammable film 
in the country at a given time.” 

The Committee also approved continuance of the 
present plan of cooperation between the National 
Education Association and the Producers’ Corpora- 
tion which was inaugurated at Boston in 1922. 
The Committee recommended that a list of accepta- 
ble educational films be compiled during the ensuing 
year. 


MENTAL HYGIENE For CHILDREN 

Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, Director, Bureau of 
Special Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, in an address before 
the Department of Child Hygiene, emphasized the 
importance of mental hygiene in the early years 
of childhood, which educators are coming to recog- 
nize. He asserted: “It is more important to have 
a boy learn to get on with people than to learn to 
calculate interest or to know the geography of 
South Africa. To learn self-control, to develop 
qualities of leadership, to mingle happily with 
others in work or in play, is a part of any well- 
rounded scheme of education.” 


NEED OF TEACHING FORESTRY PROTECTION 


The need of teaching forestry protection was 
emphasized by M. C, Merrill, Director of Forestry 
Publications. He asserted that the United States 
is consuming twenty-five billion cubic feet of tim- 
ber a year, which is two fifths of the entire con- 
sumption of the world, and is growing only six 
billion feet in’ the same period. In spite of the 
substitutes for wood which are being found, our 
timber demands are increasing all of the time and 
we are on the verge of a timber famine. 

Dr. Merrill, who has himself devoted ten years 
to teaching vocational subjects, pointed out two 
important ways in which forestry may be used as 
a tool in vocational education: (1) Forest plant- 
ing projects for school or community woodlots, 
groves, or forests and their proper care and man- 
agement for both landscape and commercial profit; 
(2) Study and application by manual training 
classes of proper use of woods and their complete 
utilization to avoid wastage in wood-using indus- 
tries and building trades. 


Music APPRECIATION 


Louis L. Mohler of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in an address before the Department 
of Music Education emphasized the importance of 
teaching children to become appreciative listeners 
to good music rather than the performers of music. 
He said: 

“The present tendency and belief in teaching 
music is to stress the synthetic before the analytic. 
The present belief includes the ideas that tech- 
nique should not be taught unless there is a desire 
for it on the part of the children; that children 
should be led to enjoy good music, and to establish 
habits of enjoyment which will result in ever-in- 
creasing abilities to participate in music, as they 
do in literature; that it is of greater importance 
to make active, creative listeners to good music 
than performers of music, for it is as listeners that 
the interest of the greatest number in a social 
group is enlisted. 

“A late educational survey shows that children 
are not interested in using the technique they have 
acquired, and that the masses prefer to hear music 
which is of a low type. Thus the present status 
of music in education indicates that the past teach- 
ing of music in the schools has not carried over 
into the lives of adults. The educator bases his 
observation on the entire social group, and not 
on the doings of a few. The phase of music teach- 
ing that is discussed by the educator to-day, more 
than other phase, is that which is called ‘Appre- 
ciation.’ The educator is interested in having 
children know about music before they are asked 
to do music.” 
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How Grades May Cooperate on Plans 
For a Good Posture Week 


By Leila Enders 


N one school I know of, the principal and teachers 

understand the great importance of correct pos- 
ture and the very vital connection between it and 
mental and physical vigor; between poor position, 
weariness, lack of interest and failure, as compared 
with good position, health, effective work, and suc- 
cess. In order, therefore, to stimulate the interest 
of the children throughout the school in correct 
walking, sitting and standing postures, a “Good 
Posture Week” drive was inaugurated. 

The teachers’ task during the preceding week was 
to see that the desks were adjusted to the size of 
the individual pupils and that boxes or stools were 
provided for any children who could not rest their 
feet on the floor. 

During the entire week good posture was em- 
phasized and correlated with the actual academic 
work in every grade. For number work in the 
primary grades all the children were counted; the 
children having good posture in one group, and those 
having poor posture in another. Addition, sub- 
traction, division, and even fraction and decimal 
problems were based on these groups. Instead of 
the regular spelling words for the week, such 
words as tall, erect, stand, good, posture, position, 
head, stomach, shoulders, lungs, bearing, strength, 
uplift, success, vigor, etc., were assigned to the class. 

In hygiene the subject of respiration was stud- 
ied. The importance and effect of posture upon 
deep breathing were emphasized, and the prevalence 
and prevention of tuberculosis were discussed. The 
children were asked to bring clippings from pa- 
pers or magazines or articles in books that illus- 
trated or discussed the benefits of good posture or 
good physical habits. The results of this search 
work were used for reading. The articles were 
passed around and read orally by the different 
pupils. 

For English work each child, from the third grade 
up, wrote a composition on good posture as indis- 
pensable to health, happiness, and success. In his- 
tory the effect of a leader’s, general’s, or Presi- 
dent’s posture, bearing and physique upon the suc- 
cess of his undertaking or administration was 
pointed out. 

The art work in the grades was most interesting, 
attractive, and instructive. Each grade had a 
Good Posture Poster made by the children and teach- 
er or by the children alone. The first grade poster 
carried the following rhyme, illustrated by paper 
dolls cut out by the teacher but dressed by the 
children: 


This little doll’s shoulders are humped. 

This little doll’s body slumps. 

This little doll holds her head up seead 

But look at her tummy — 

Oh my! —Oh my 

This little doll _ straight and tall; 

“= 4 is the strongest and best doll 
of all. 


The third grade poster was made of colored pic- 
tures cut from magazines, showing children and 
adults in very good or very poor postures. These 
figures were arranged on either side of a large 
figure of an army officer standing at attention. 
Underneath was printed “See yourselves as others 
see you.” 

The fourth grade poster consisted of a large pic- 
ture of General Pershing. Underneath was printed: 


We’re glad our soldiers were at his command; 
Just look how straight and tall he stands. 


The fifth grade poster was made up of seven 
pictures: a football star; a girl graduate receiving 
her college diploma; a happy couple dancing grace- 
fully; a man driving an attractive automobile; a 
beautiful woman walking down the avenue; Charles 
Schwab, with his steel factories in the distance; 
and Lady Astor delivering a speech in Parliament. 
These pictures were artistically grouped around the 
following verse: 


Heads up! Stomachs in! 

If the good things in life yow’d win, 

Have good posture—it’s yours to command, 
Whether you walk, sit, or stand. 


Three times during the week the principal visit- 
ed each classroom and gave the children a mark for 
their posture. The resulting improvement notice- 
able between Monday and Friday was very grati- 
fying. 
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How millions are finding 
clearer, whiter teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel a film. Beneath 
it are the clear, glistening teeth that you envy in others. Ordinary 
methods are inadequate. This new way combats it scientifically 
without harsh grit dangerous to enamel. See what 10 days will bring. 


ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 

that lack gleam and luster— 
modern science has discovered a 
new way to correct them. 


In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you can 
have whiter, more gleaming teeth 
than you ever thought you could have. 


This offers you free a 10-day test. 
Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color; how combat- 
ing the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. You 
will feel a film. That’s the cause of 
the trouble. You must combat it. 


Film is that viscous coat that you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It hides the natural 
luster of your teeth. 


It also holds food substance which 
ferments and causes acid. In con- 
tact with teeth, this acid invites de- 
cay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, 


So dull and dingy teeth mean more 
than loss of good appearance. They 
may indicate danger, grave danger 
to your teeth. 













new method. 


disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsodent 


Every man—particularly any 
man who smokes—will find 
remarkable results from this 





New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better pro- 
tection from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope 
adequately with that film. Not one could 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended 
to injure the enamel. Soap and chalk 
were inadequate. 






Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then harm- 
lessly remove it. They are embodied 
in a new type tooth paste called Pep- 
sodent—a scientific method that has 
changed the tooth cleansing habits of 
some 50 different nations. 


To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of having dull and 
dingy teeth. The folly of inviting 
tooth troubles when their chief 
cause can be combated. Don’t you 
think it worth while to try it for 10 
days; then to note results yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, food 
clings to your teeth. Film is con- 
stantly forming. The film that ruins 
teeth; that mars their luster, makes 
them look dingy and dull. 


This new way will combat it— 
will give the lustrous teeth you envy. 


It will polish your teeth; give them 
a new beauty that will delight you. 


Make the test today. Clip the 
coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or 
get a full size tube from your drug- 
gist. Why follow old methods when 
world’s dental authorities urge a 
better way? 





Never use a film 


Send to: 


Name. 


MAI L = 10-day 


Pepsadént 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 170 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Address. 
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10-day TEST FREE 
Mail the Coupon 
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Daddy! 


how about that 
treat 








@ 
Oh, joy—it’s WRIGLEY’S! 
Yes, joy and benefit, for this long- 
lasting, inexpensive sweet helps 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 


Doctors and dentists say that 


chewing gum cleans the teeth and 
aids tooth nutrition. _ 
Also, that it helps digestion. 


after every meal! 











Award ‘Tests : 
for Typewriting ; 








BY 

5 

Our awards are issued in connection with our monthly DY 
award tests for typing, the rules being the same for all con- BY 
testants. 8 
These tests are prepared by Professor Herbert H. Pal- BS 
mer, of the English department, College of Business admin- Bf 
istration, Syracuse University. 3 


On each test is given the number of strokes per word Rf 
in the entire test, the stroke standardization varying but 

slightly from month to month. This standardizing enables 5 
the instructor to determine the progress which his students |B 
make from month to month. BY 


It has been found that the value of our school service BY 
lies in our effort to raise the standard of typewriting, by the [BY 
careful grading of each test paper which we receive. We BS 
keep a close contact with instructors, and our service means Fy 
more than the issuing of awards and monthly typing tests. 


Full information about our school plan is explained in 5 
our booklet Form 589. We shall be pleased to send you this 
free upon request.” 5 














: SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 2 
is L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 5 
is Syracuse, New York EY 
Ike 5 
ie 5 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered -in this department, unless _ re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


4 gold the heaviest metal known ?—Minne- 
sota. 


While gold is one of the heaviest 

metals known, platinum, osmium, and 
iridium are all heavier. 
_ When and where were the following organ- 
ized: Alpha Delta Phi fraternity; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association ?—Pennsylvania. 


The Alpha Delta Phi was organized 
at Hamilton College in 1832. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association was found- 
ed in London in 1844 by George Wil- 
liams. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association had its beginning also in 
London, in the year 1855. 

What is the meaning of the term ‘“Bohe- 
mian ?"’"—Pennsylvania. 

A “Bohemian,” in the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of the term, is a per- 
son, either man or woman, who does 
not seek conventional society, but who 
prefers to live in a happy-go-lucky 
sort of way, with little thought for the 
future. 

Were any of the Presidents of the United 
States descended from Pocahontas ?—Virginia. 

William Henry Harrison and _ his 
grandson, Benjamin Harrison, were 
descendants of Pocahontas. It is 
claimed that W. H. Harrison was of 
the eighth generation in descent from 
Pocahontas and John Rolfe. 

Name the courts under federal control.— 
Wisconsin. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States; the United States Circuit 
Courts-of Appeals; United States Dis- 
trict Courts; United States Court of 
Claims; United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals; United States Terri- 
torial Courts. 

How many expeditions did Robert E. Peary 
make in the north before he reached the North 


Pole, and over how long a period did these ex- 
peditions last ?—Minnesota. 


Peary’s first northern expedition was 
in 1886. On his ninth trip he reached 
the North Pole in 1909. Although the 
chief object of some of these expedi- 
tions was not so much the discovery of 
the Pole as explorations in the inter- 
est of science, the aim of Peary during 
all these years was eventually to reach 
“the farthest north.” 

What is the Jewish population of the world? 
—New Jersey. 

Jews in the United States number 
approximately 3,600,000. The number 
in other parts of the world is not def- 
initely known but has been estimated 
at 6,900,000, making a total of 15,- 
500,000. Estimate was made in 1923 
by Dr. H. S. Linfield of the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research of New York 
City. There is difficulty in getting 
reasonably accurate information from 
some countries. 

What is the most important painting in 
the world and where is it ?—Ohio. 

Some time ago The Picture and Art 
Trade instituted a -voting contest in 
which picture and art dealers voted on 
what they regarded as the outstanding 
painting in interest and importance. 
Their almost unanimous decision was 
in favor of “The Sistine Madonna” 
painted by Raphael. This is a univer- 
sally favorite picture, now being val- 
ued at millions of dollars. It occupies 
a room by itself in the Dresden Art 
Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 

What was the Kitchen Cabinet ?—Subscriber. 

This was a name given in derision 
by opponents of President Jackson to 
a group of men whom he consulted 
frequently. Francis P. Blair and Amos 
Kendall were prominent members of 
this group, Blair was editor of the 





Don’t waste your time or that of 
the children sharpening pencils the 
old fashioned way. Let us send you 
one of our Large Size Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 
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Washington Globe, organ of the Ad- 
ministration, and Kendall was a lead- 
ing writer on that paper. Being called 
into consultation frequently by the 
President, and at times when there was 
a desire to aoid observation, these men 
were accustomed to go in by a back 
door. This led to their being called 
the Kitchen Cabinet. 


What so-called civilized countries have the 
highest percentage of illiteracy and what the 
lowest 7—Delaware. 


In Roumania, Serbia, Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Bulgaria, in most of 
the Latin-American countries, and in 
Asiatic and African countries more 
than half of the people over ten years 
of age are illiterate. It is asserted that 
92% of the people in Guatemala are 
illiterate, more than 80% in Brazil 
and Bolivia, 78.9% in Serbia, 69% in 
European Russia, 68.9% in Portugal, 
and 58.7% in Spain. Germany, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland have the lowest 
percentage of illiteracy. In some parts 
of Germany a person is rarely found 
who cannot read and write. Illiteracy 
among the native whites in the United 
States is slightly higher than in Eng- 
land, being two per cent. The illiter- 
acy for all classes in the United States 
is six per cent. 

1. What was the Great Charter? 2. Who in- 
vented postage stamps ?—Pennsylvania. 

1. The Great Charter is sometimes 
called Magna Charta. It was signed 
under compulsion at Runnymede by 
King John of England, June 15, 1215, 
the barons having forced the monarch 
to recognize certain of their rights. 
It may be said to represent the first 
rung of the ladder by which the Eng- 
lish people have climbed to their pres- 
ent Constitution, although it is not 
true, as often stated, that “the people” 
obtained any recognition in the Great 
Charter. 2. William Mulready, an 
Irish painter who was a member of the 
Royal Academy, designed the “postal 
envelope” which was the forerunner of 
the present-day postage stamp, and it 
came into use in 1840, when “penny 
postage” was introduced in England 
through the efforts of the reformer 
Rowland Hill. 


What stars in the United States flag repre- 
sent the respective states ?—South Dakota. 


Starting in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and reading each row from left 
to right, gives the representative stars 
for each state in order of the state’s 
ratification of the Constitution or ad- 
mission to the Union, as follows: 
First row—Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, South Car- 
olina; Second row—New Hampshire, 
Virginia, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee; Third row—Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Maine, Missouri; Fourth row— 
Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Texas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minne- 
sota; Fifth row—Oregon, Kansas, 
West Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota; Sixth row—Montana, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona. 

Explain the meaning of the following: (a) 
—* (b) Melting Pot; (c) Premier.—Minne- 
scta, 

(a) The Fascisti are an Italian 
political organization, with a military 
basis. Their leading spirit is Benito 
Mussolini, the most powerful figure in 
Italy to-day... The name is derived 
from that meaning “a bundle of 
sticks,” and has its origin in the fasces 
carried as a symbol of authority by 
the bodyguard of the ancient Roman 
Consuls. The fasces were bundles of 
rods, each bundle surrounding an ax 
with projecting blade. (b) Melting 
pot is a term which when applied to 
the United States refers to the process 
by which aliens become Americanized. 
Literally it means a crucible in which 
metals are melted and fused. (c) 
Premier means “first” in French. 
Thus the premier of a country is the 
first or highest officer in the land—ex- 
cepting the king or president. In the 
United States there is no officer cor- 
responding to the European premier, 
because in its organization our gov- 
ernment differs from those abroad. 
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All You Need 


to develop and keep a 
clear, soft, smooth, skin is 


Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


Used by discriminating women 
for more than thirty years. 

It is a thorough cleanser, and yet 
light enough in body to form a 
comfortable foundation for pow- 


| 






der. But it has certain remedial 
properties that subdue redness, 
roughness, tan, freckles and such 
imperfections. It is distinctive. 
Whether you use it as a cleanser, 
a protection, or a powder base, 
its nourishing and healing prop- 
erties will bring fresh beauty and 


new life to your skin. 


A little scientific care now may 
save months of effort later on. 
Get ajar at your druggist’s today, 
the dollar jar is the more econo- 


mical for you. 


Or send tencents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 
Dermascope, which will prove to 





In Canada 





you its beneficial effect. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 

365 Tenth St., 

Windsor, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 








Make Money at Home 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards, No canvas- 
sing or soliciting. Weshow you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week, 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 
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10 Days Trial-5 Years Guarantee 
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Co. Dept. 1099 


Young Typewrite: 

654 Wi. Randolph St., Chicago 
Please mail Free book and Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 
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“She Worlds Greatest 


Styl 


Send for the Book 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


TOIL AWAY 


Toil away and set the stone 

That shall stand when you are gone. 
Ask not that another see 

The meaning of your masonry. 


Grind the gem and dig the well, 

For what? for whom?—I can not tell. 
The stone may mark a boundary line, 
The well may flow, the gem may shine. 


Be it wage enough for you 

To shape them well and set them true. 

Of the future who can tell? 

Work, my friend, and so farewell. 
John Jay Chapman. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE WILL 

We get out of life just about what 
we ourselves put into it, no more, no 
less. 

If a man chooses to believe that life 
is not worth living it will not be worth 
living to him.* On the other hand, if 
he chooses to believe that life is good 
and wholesome, life will be just that 
to him. 

If a man is cowardly in his attitude 
toward life, his life will end in dis- 
aster, which is the final fate of every 
coward. On the other hand, if he be 
brave and buoyant his life will be one 
long, unbroken triumph in all the 
— which are really worth fighting 
or. 

Take success for example. Success 
depends not so much upon native en- 
dowment: a man may have ten tal- 
ents and yet be a failure or he may 
have only two talents and be a suc- 
cess. It depends not so much upon 
training: a man may be highly edu- 
cated and yet live like a fool, or he 
may be illiterate and yet as wise as 
Solomon in his way of living. 

No, a man’s success in the final reck- 
oning depends upon the spirit of his 
life and the energy with which he at- 
tacks his daily problems. God will 
have no cowards in this world, no com- 
promisers, no cynics, no skeptics. This 
world was _ built from its foundation, 
since the beginning of time, for ad- 
venturers, for dreamers, for lovers of 
their kind. 

“Be not afraid of life,” the late Wil- 
liam James of Harvard used to say to 
his students. “Believe that life is 
worth living and your belief will help 
create the fact.” 

Frank C. Doan, Ph. D 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 
“Exactness in little duties is a great 
source of cheerfulness.” 


Trifles make perfection and perfec- 
tion is no trifle—Michael Angelo. 


The reverence of man’s self is, next 
to religion, the chiefest bridle of all 
vices.—Lord Bacon. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control. These three alone lead life 
to sovereign power.—Tennyson. 


True to all Truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied for its gilded sin; 
Not always right in all men’s eyes, 

But faithful to the light within. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Thinking is the talking of the soul 
with itself.—Plato. 


Our strength grows out of our weak- 
ness. 

Absolve you to yourself and you 
shall have the suffrage of the world.— 
Emerson. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled 
by any outward touch as the sunbeam. 
—Milton. 

Faith always implies the disbelief of 
a lesser fact in favor of a greater. A 
little mind often sees the unbelief, 
without seeing the belief-of a large 
one.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Ah, how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest. 





Longfellow. 
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Titec Mail Order Co.’s 
Money-Saving 


Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog No. 80, with its 300 pages ‘a 
thrilling bargains and fascinating styles, is 

, far the greatest catalog we have ever hehe 
Never before, in the countless millions 
of Money-Saving Books which we 
have mailed over a period of 34 
years, have we offered Quality 
Merchandise at prices so low. By 
all means send the coupon today 
and see what big savings have re- 
sulted from our willingness to take 
small profits and quote lowest prices. 


Economy 


Our New Catalog No. 80 is the economy sen- 
sation of 1924. Never before and nowhere 
else has merchandise been sold on such a 
small margin of profit, because you pay us only 
3c profit on the dollar sale. We toe direct from 
the producer and sell direct to you. There are 
no in-between profits. That is why you can 
save money on everything you buy for the en- 
tire family. Send coupon today for free Catalog. 


Style 

The exquisite styles shown in our Catalog No. 80 
are designed exclusively for the Chicago Mail 
Order Company, by Paul Carét, the recognized 
leading Fashion Authority in Paris. Associated 
with him is Agnes Sourét, the most beautiful, 
best dressed woman in Paris. From Paul Carét’s 
best creations, she has selected the smartest and 
most alluring for you. You can now have the 
famous Paul Carét Paris Styles at our low prices. 
Mail the coupon—today, 


Service 


You want your goods shipped immediately. You 
don’t want promises, excuses, back orders or delays! 
And so, we guarantee to give you 14% hours’ ship- 
ping service, or to refund your money at once. Ask 
your neighbor what kind of service the Chicago 
Mail Order Company gives her. A trial order will 

demonstrate our ‘Service without Apology.”” Send 

the coupon today our Catalog is FREE! 


Satisfaction 


Our business is built upon the satisfaction of our 
customers. Everything we send you must be exactly 
as represented, must reach you when you expect it, an 

must cost you less here than anywhere else. We abso- 
lutely guarantee that you will experience this satisfaction 
with every order or we will return your money cheer- 
fully and without question. Send the 
coupon for FREE Catalog. 
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I Chicago Mail Order Company | 
Dept. 504 26th Street and Indiana Avenue 
Shicago, Ill. 
Please mail at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your 
great Fashion Catalog showing me how I can buy 
Paul Carét Paris Fashions, and everything to 
wear for every member of the family, at only 


CHICAGO Mart Ornver Co. : a profit on the dollar. 


The House That Serves You Best 
The House That Saves You Most 


CHICAGO, 6 . 
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crippled girl 

who became 
the worlds most 
perfectly formed 
woman c™_ 







Annette Kellermann’s 


Own Story 


When_I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk 
without iron braces. For 
nearly two years I had to 

ght _against consump- 
tion. No one ever dreamed that 
soine day I would become fa- 
mous for the perfect _propor 
tions of my figure. No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world, No one ever 
dared to guess that I would 
be some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that_is ex- 
actly what has happened. 

My experience certainly 
shows that no woman need be 
discouraged with her figure, 
her health, or her compleys- 
jon. The truth is, tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 
ean be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the 
same methods as I myself used. 
These startling, yet simple 
methods can now be used in 
your own home, 

I invite any woman who is 
interested to write to me I 
will gladly tell you how I can 
prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire the 
body beautiful; how to make 
your complexion rosy from the 
inside instead of from the out- 
side; how to freshen and bright- 
en and clarify a_muddy, sal- 
low, pimply face; how to stand 
and walk gracefully; how to add or remove weight at 
any part of the bedy; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoul- 
ders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be full of 
health, strength, and energy so that you can enjoy 
life to the utmost; how to be free from colds, head- 
aches, neuralgia, nervousness, constipation, weak back 
and the many other ailments due to physical inefli- 
ciency; in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for 
my full book, “The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also 
explain about my special Demonstration Offer. Mail 
the coupon now, before my present supply of free 
books is exhausted. Address, Annette Kellermann, 
Dept. 159, 225 West 309th Street, New York City. 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 159, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 





new book *‘The Pody Beautiful.’’ I am particularly interested in 
a Reducing Weight. J) Body Building. 

DIREBO » v0.00 0 05.0.4: 400 00.009 0009 64455559996 09% 
BOAPONS. 0 0.00.0 0000s 000000000000 d58 0000006 
CU v6.0 55.0500 os shen aes State... sccsesccces 
School Names or Individual Names engraved in 22-Karat 
Genuine Gold on our highest grade No. 2 cedar pencils in 


any or assorted colors—red, green, lavendar, blue, purple, 
yellow, maroon and black—packed in fancy boxes. 
INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS (One name toa box.) 

Box of 3 Pencils 25c; 15 boxes or more 20c a box. 

Box of 6 Pencils 35¢c; 15 boxes or more 30c a box. 

Box of 12 Pencils 55¢; 3 boxes or more 50c a box. 
SCHOOL NAME PENCILS (One name to a box. ) 

20 Pencils 75c ; 50 Pencils $1.75; 100 Pencils $3.25; 

150 Pencils $4.50. 
We guarantee our pencils to be the best made—soft, black 
lead, long brass tips with red Para rubber eraser. Best 
engraving. ° 

All orders filled by return mail postpaid. 
Write names plainly, send check or money order. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
EEE, Every young woman should know 
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. Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
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Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 
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The Selection of Seed Corn 


TWO WIDELY USED SERIES OF BOOKS 





(Continued from page 46) 


prefered’ “Hecause of te fact tae we |t MC Happy Hour Readers 


wish at a later date to make a more 





critical selection of ears, we pick more 
ears than will be really needed. 

“As the corn intended for seed is 
gathered each day, it should be hung 
up in a dry place, not in bunches out 
under the veranda roofs or on the sides 
of the corncrib as was done in our 
grandfathers’ day, but in such a man- 





Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 





(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 





ner that no two ears will touch each 
other. 

_ “The importance of this field selec- 
tion should never be forgotten. A 
well-selected and preserved bushel of 
seed may be worth $25.00 more in its 
producing power than a bushel selected 
from the crib in the spring. It will 
easily give us 10 bushels more per acre 
when planted.” 

“We’ll follow your advice, Dick,” said 





Uncle Ephrai p HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 
phraim, and the two, carrying . I The authors, experts in teaching Read- 


baskets, carefully proceeded through 


Fact to remember: Select in the 
field seed corn that matures early and work, | 
bears two or more ears to a stalk. material to follow any system. 


Suggestions for Gramm 
88 ar These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
Grades from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 


“BEATING THEIR (4 
: Own ReEcorps led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 
(Continued from page 68) The series when complete will omnes | of ont or one for each yo eg = first to 
* : the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
oot letters, take it to him, and report Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
to the class the answer they received. pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 


Miss Murray realized that she now only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

Pr plan of small a Soe covering a half get ‘work, br commend a ga - 
: . * sas advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
plied motivation for the writing of a second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
good letter. She was not surprised to way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. It makes it possible to furnish 
pot en new books as needed - a minimum cost. It is equally cae rong in Fs = textbook 
; : schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
oo = veg | MAheteg presented to schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 

CODMESUES SCUUCTS at were per- The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
Send a Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


had at hand a real situation that sup- 


find that even the pupils who some- 


fect as regards punctuation and form. - been put into actual use. 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


MMM) Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


pores upon sl canard new on. P pil e . 

. A ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 
the P ges field making the selection of employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 
seed ears according to the suggestions elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
given by Dick. Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. “If used as basal texts 
the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 
If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child is 


PREPAID PRICES: 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 





The Jetter chosen was as follows: 


Huston, Fonersooo.|| Graded Language and Composition 





we? by ig, Donne ym A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 
Dear Sir: By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We were very sorry to find that ——— 
ene the test you gave us Books I and II combined in one volume—For | (————____ 
‘len Sandan pee sae We Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades : | 
have been studying hard at home Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language] 
° i : aid ; in flexible cloth covers, 32 cts. per co repaid. iti 

every night and we believe that we inte : - PY» PTEP and Composition 
are able to do better now. It would Book III—For Third Grade In onary heey = 
gg = if you could come and test Book 1V—For Fourth Grade | 16c per Copy D|  runo crave | 

ae Yours truly, Book V—For Fifth Grade $iz.00 berhundred gs 

Martha M. Book VI—For Sixth Grade InFlexibleCloth Covers 
The test was given and the result Book VII—For Seventh Grade “— + cal wv oe reba | 





pleased both Miss Murray and her pu- Book VIII—For Eighth Grade | $18.00 per hundred 












































pils. The children not only had accom- 


plished what they had set out to ac- HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 
complish, but they had written better ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
letters than before, they had learned non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 


the words necessary for use in those presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 


letters, and they had done much to- 
ward acquiring regular habits of study. 
Not least significant was the spread of 





the spirit of co-operation that came 


from the frank discussion of the prob- ieee of the Features 
lem, the suggestions given toward its 


solution, and the feeling of each one 1. Easy Story Work. 
that he was working for the honor of 2. Dramatization. 
the group. 3. Definite instruction and 


help in Composition. 
4. Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 


The Tale of O Take 5. Pronunciation Drills. 
: 6. Study of Synonyms. 
(Continued from page 30) 7. Standard poems and prose 
were the real rulers of Japan for so selections with suggestions for 


" * teaching and study. 
man ears 
y years, gave up his power to the 8. Convenient Topical ar- 


Mikado. Father and I stayed behind rangement. 


to write up our notes. (You know I 9. Good Manners developed 
intend to be a writer like Father one through oral and written Com- 
of these days.) Bob was planning to position Work. 


10. Fundamentals of English 


gs off some post cards to his chums clearly and simply presented 
at home. . 
° 11. Special Devices for teach- 
“Get me some, too,” I said, as he ing words frequently misused 
started for the street. Then I de- and misunderstood. 
cided that I would go along and 12. Letter Writing and Oral 


English made interesting, prac- 


choose them myself. I especially eth aud Galen, 


wanted some of the earthquake ruins 











at Tokio and Yokohama, and of snow- 
capped Fujiyama. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Father often calls me dependable |} DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) : 





Peg, but this time I forgot his caution 
to keep with Bob, who is two years 





The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
reproduction, and other valuable material for Lan- 
guage teaching in these grades. 

The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive and interesting manner. 


Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Graded Lan- 
guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 
eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 
the books are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented 
outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 
for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased by the 
pupils the very low price places this series within easy 
reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 

are using them with splendid results. We know 

that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 
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$1000 


‘CASH 


can be purchased for 


‘660 ipa 
$ Er month 


‘rate: of 
You receive $1000 cash for $660, if you follow 
the simple systematic Earning by’ Saving Plan 
used by over seven million investors. 
Pay $5 a month for 132 mos—total $660. While 
making these payments, your money earns 9 % % 











simple int. or 734% compound int. en 
final payment is ai § you receive $1000 cash, 
a profit of $340. 

YOU CAN ALSO PURCHASE 


$ 2000 Cash for$ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$ 5000 Cash for$ 3300 at $ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 
Arrangements may be made to pay in 78 monthly 
installments or on a 20 payment plan, or you 
may invest outright $200 or more.at 


BANKING SAFETY 


U.S. National Building and Loan is a mutual 
savings association, chartered by State of Penn- 
sylvania. All funds are invested under rigid State 
Banking Supervision. 


MONEY BACK ANY TIME 


Stop payments anytime and withdraw money 
in full, plus interest earned. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build an independent fortune? 
Do you want to become free from financial 
worries? Do you want $1000 Cash for $660? 

These interesting details of the U. S. National 
Earning by Saving Plan are explained in Free 
Book entitled “Financial Independence Made Easy.”’ 
Write for Copy today. Ask for Book No. 303 


U-S:-NATIONAL 


rag + nae and Loan Association 
U. S. National Building, Phila., Pa. 














A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





$50 Without Doore 


With Disappearing ¢ @.25 
Glass Doors__.. Per Section 


ee to User 





/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECT 10 ONAL: BOOKCASE 
lorsed by Over 100,000 Users 





Made for a universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned — 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In mahogan 
finish, with doors, $16.25; without doors, $13.25, Other 
styles in different grades and finishes at correspond- 
ingly pe prices. Shipped direct from savety 
ON APPROVAL ata — saving TO YO 


Writs for new catalog No. 2: 
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older than I and tall for his age. I 
forgot everything but the gay little 
shops, the newsboy announcing “Ex- 
tra!” by bells dangling from his hips, 
and the jinrikisha men pat-patting by 
in their soft cloth shoes. I was wan- 
dering along in the crowd when I was 
astonished to see my little apple- 
cheeked girl. The dear little tot was 
all alone; even the doll was gone from 
her back, and little rivulets of tears 
were running down her cheeks. 

I tried to comfort her, but she only 
cried the harder and pointed to her 
back. Then I rolled my handkerchief 
into a doll, and she looked a little 
less woeful. I guessed that she had 
wandered away in search of her doll. 
Fortunately I remembered where I 
had seen the house with the big. red 
and yellow floating carp 

I then realized for hie first time 
that Bob had disappeared in the 
crowd, It would take longer, I rea- 
soned, to try to find him, than to go 
home with this little girl; so I called 
a jinrikisha man and somehow made 
him understand the direction. It was 
my first ride in one of the high two- 
wheeled bobbing carts of Japan, and 
it did seem very strange to be drawn, 
not by a horse, but by a little soft- 
footed’ brown man. 

We found the house without trou- 
ble. A tiny maid appeared on her 
knees with her head bowed. Apple- 
cheeks took off her clogs and I slipped 
out of my shoes, for at least I knew 
that much about how to behave in a 
Japanese house. 

Apple-cheek’s mother was very glad 
to get her back again, although she 
did not hug and kiss her as mine 
would have done under the circum- 
stances. She clapped her hands to- 
gether and in a few minutes the little 
maid appeared with a beautiful lac- 
quer tea tray with tiny cups and 
autumn leaf saucers, tea and hot 
water pots and a plate of rice cakes. 
Nobody spoke English, so the best 
that I could do was to smile and sip 
my tea. Little Apple-cheeks snuggled 
close to me on my crimson cushion, 
so I did not feel quite so much em- 
barrassed. 

When I got up to go, the little 
Japanese girl clung to me and burst 
into tears. Presently her brother, a 
boy about Bob’s age, and her father 
came in from the garden. Between 
the two, who spoke very good Eng- 
lish, I learned that O Kiku, which was 
the name of my little friend, would 
not hear of the honorable young Am- 
erican lady leaving. If she did not 
stay Kiku would never cease to 
grieve for her lost O Take, the dearest 
of all her dolls, which her mother, too, 
had loved as a little girl. In fact, I 
was being invited to spend a few days 
with O Kiku and her family! 

How delighted I was! Now I could 
be a real help to Father with his book. 
Besides I was already beginning to be 
fond of O Kiku. 

So after getting Mother’s and 
Father’s permission, here was I, 
Peggy Bates, in a real Japanese home 
with a little almond-eyed sister for a 
playmate and an olive-skinned broth- 
er, Yoshi-san, who is showing Bob the 
Japanese way of flying kites, walking 
on stilts and spinning tops. 

As for me, it seems almost like 
living in a doll’s house, everything is 
so tiny, and dainty. I have to remind 
myself very often of Father’s admoni- 
tion, “Be careful not to be a square 
Peg in a round hole.” The Japanese 
way of living does seem pretty strange 
to a girl from the U. S. A. 

That first night I was a little dis- 
mayed when I found that my bed, 
like O Kiku’s, was made of two quilts 
stretched on the floor mats, with a 
third for a coverlet and a little block 
of wood for a pillow; but I slept very 
well, indeed. In the morning one of 
the little maids tucked our beds away 
in a closet between the paper-covered 
walls and brought our breakfast of 
rice, kept steaming hot in a wooden 
dish, 

After breakfast, I wandered 
through the house with O Kiku, 
would have been lost without her, for 
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Quick Heat for Teacher or Pupil 


25c 


COMPLETE 





A Complete Stove with a 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


and an Extinguisher 






































This Stove Solves 
Many Problems 


At School— 


You can fix a quick, hot bite in 
a jiffy with Sterno. Get meals 
at school or home. For hot 
lunches, heating water, milk, 
coffee, tea, etc. Equally useful 
for teacher and pupils. No 
bother at all. Ready for instant 
use always. Thousands are now 
in use for this purpose as well 
as for practical cooking demon- 


strations in Domestic Science 
classes. 
At Home— 
For quick breakfast, lunch or 
midnight spread. Handy for 
heating sadiron and_ curling 
iron—for washing  handker- 
chiefs, ete—making candy or 


popcorn. A_ necessity in the 


sickroom and the nursery. 


Away from Home and School— 


While traveling or while on a 
picnic or motor trip the Sterno 
Stove is an important part of 
the equipment. It folds flat and 
weighs only 8 ounces—though 
made of sheet steel. There are 
thousands of outdoor uses for 
Sterno Canned _ Heat, Boy 
Scouts, all children, all outdoor 
lovers appreciate the conven- 
ient, helpful little Sterno outfit. 


Sterno Canned Heat 
is the fuel burned in this stove. 
It is solid, compact and clean. 
Just open the can and light it. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


TEAR OUT COUPON NOW 
SEND FOR A STOVE TODAY 











One Teacher Writes: 


stoves, 


stove when they see other 
pils have them.” 
Name on Request 


“Enclosed check for 128 more 
It seems to be contag- 
ious for every child to want a 


‘A Superintendent Writes: 
“Am charmed with the stove 
and would like to see one in 
every rural school, as they are 
clean and odorless and will do 
the work.” 

Name on Request 


pu- 














STERNO CORPORATION, 


Name 
Ns oe ee 
Cite ene Siete: <0. 


C] Check here if you desire information regarding a quantity of stoves for an entire class, school or district. 


9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 124 


I enclose 25¢c (stamps, cash, M. O.) for 3-piece Sterno Stove Outfit. 
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LARGE 
MAPS 


SPLENDID WALL SIZE 
EACH 44 x 58 INCHES 


$1722 


DELIVERED TO YOU 


Write for full particulars of 
this really wonderful offer. 
Ask for Special Circular 

No. NIPP924 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO Illinois 





rooms, there are so many sliding 
paper partitions that you never know 
where the door is going to be. 

In the principal room there is an 
alcove called the tokonoma. In the 
recess on the right-hand side, I no- 
ticed a beautiful cabinet inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl on which there rested 
a marvelously carved box of red lac- 
quer. On the wall of the recess at 
the left hung a picture of Fujiyama 
painted on a scroll and beneath it 
stood a beautiful bronze vase with a 
single flower.. Every day of my visit 
Mrs. Matsuki, O Kiku’s 
changed the flower, but she never 
used more than one or two sprays. 

Through a_half-opened door, I 
caught a glitter of carved metal work. 
This closet contained, as I afterwards 
found out, the family shrine where 
every morning the Matsukis went to 
pray for their ancestors and to place 
a bowl of rice, sake or water. 

O Kiku showed me her collection of 
dolls received at the girls’ doll festival. 
There were so many that I could 
scarcely understand why she should 
grieve so for the lost O Take. 

That first day O Kiku’s house seem- 
ed bare to me with no furniture like 
ours, and all the household utensils 
tucked away in the wall closets, but 
soon I began to see how beautiful 
rooms can be when not too crowded. 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther 0. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















Easy Pa ents — 60 
bs Money Down! iiisic Lessons ree. 
ce for bargain list, actual photos, aa. 


P.A. seit PIANO CO.. 707 Starck Bldg.,C 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write jour co! y tainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
ost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


GIVE 


















WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
onlyl2 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell ac 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 


U.S. Supply Co., Box Ki27 Greenville, Pa. 












Your boys and girls can get a Genu- 
ine Leather Basket Ball, Volley Ball, 
or Foot Ball free of all cost. Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 


Although O Kiku spoke no English 
and I only a few words of Japanese, 
we understood each other very well. 
In the daytime we amused ourselves 
happily in the tiny garden behind the 
house, which like all the lovely gar- 
dens here are copies of bits of land- 
scapes: wee curving bridges over 
little streams, odd twisted trees, curi- 
ously shaped rocks and stone orna- 
ments. 

In the evenings O Kiku’s father 
told us fairy tales, or stories of the 
warriors and heroes of Japan. He 
and Yoshi-san kept saying how sorry 
they were that we had missed the 
cherry blossom season when Mr. and 
Mrs. Japan and all the little Japanese 
go to the gardens to sit under the 
trees, to admire the delicate pink and 
white blooms, and to drink tea. 

One day, Mr. Matsuki, who is a silk 
merchant, took us children to Ayabe, 
where he had _ business with his 
brother, a silkworm farmer. O Kiku’s 
cousin, O Haru, a pretty young girl 
in a grey kimono, led us into a wooden 
shed filled with row on row of racks. 
A boy brought out a tray from one 
of the racks covered with shredded 
mulberry leaves and hundreds of sil- 
ver-white worms wriggling about 
among the bright green leaves. 

O Haru told us how busy they were 
kept chopping up leaves for their hun- 
gry silkworm family. The spring 
worms can get along with five or six 
meals a day, but the summer and 
autumn breeds demand two more. 
Often she and her sisters get only 
three hours’ rest. 

“Here is one fellow going to sleep,” 
she pointed out. Then she explained 
(and Mr. Matsuki retold it in English 
for Bob and me) that the little worms 
feed for five days after they are 
hatched until their first sleep. They 
sleep for two days and wake up to 
feed four times in succession. After 
that they feed for a week and are 
ready to spin. 

“Then,” said O Haru, “we put them 
on mats and each one climbs one of 
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knowledge necessary. 
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delightful, easy method given FREE 
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FOR ALL 
GRADES 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book II]—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 
80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 


In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy | Paper Covers, 


45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 








These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Baby Seed Song ) Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
Good Name, A 








Dandelion, The 
Dutch Lullaby 

Elif and the Dormouse 
If Ever I See 

If I Were a “Sunbeam 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Elf, The 

Mother Goose ‘Rhymes 


Taxgatherer, The 

Thanksgiving-Day 

There Are Many Flags 

We Thank_ Thee 

What the Winds Bring 

While Shepherds Watch- 
ed Their Flocks by 
Night 


Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me 

Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest ries Men os Orchard in the] How Sleep the Brave 
Christmas Carol, A Song of the Bee ring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne leak m the Dike, Thi 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The 


Bell of Atri, The 


Charge of the Light 
Brigade, The 
Christmas 


Corn-Song, The 
Destruction of ‘Sennach- 


L’En 
Miller “of the Dee, The 
No Boy Knows 
Opening of the Piano 
Pictures of Memory 
Pantas of the Apple- 


Rolling Down to Rio 
White Man’s Burden 





erib, The 
Flag Goes By, The and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln If 


October’s Party 
Only One Mother and 119 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, An Little Gottlieb 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie | America the Beautiful | In Flander’s Fields 
Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara_ Frietchie ~—— of the French 
November Bells, The 
Octpher's Bright Blue| Bugle Song, The 


Brown Thrush, The 
Comins the Violet 


Child’s Prayer, A Man's aH Man For a 














Christmas Weather Coming of Spring, The 

Daisies ree Old Christmas Daffodils, 1e Name of France, — 

Fairy Tale, Robert of Lincoln Deacon's Masterpiece Name of Old Glor 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and All O Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come} Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down Thanksgiving Fable, A} Gradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

Jack in the Pulpit Wonderful "World, The| Herve Riel Washington 

Life Lesson, A and 102 others How. Ss ou Horse and 78 others 


Laughing Song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesres'Stiice) 
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THE OWEN YEAR BOOK 


(1924-25 EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


WE want every teacher to 
have a copy of our 1924-25 
Year Book which is now ready 
for distribution. 

It will be mailed absolutely 
FREE OF CHARGE to every 
teacher who fills out and mails 
to us the coupon below. 

As heretofore, a substantial 
portion of the book is devoted 
to schoolroom ideas, plans and 
suggestions and other material 
of particular value and helpful- 
ness to teachers during the ten 
months of the school year. The 
balance of the book is used for 
describing and listing our vari- 
ous publications for teachers 
and schools. 

We know that you will find 
this book of such value that 
you will want to keep it on your 
desk and refer to it frequently. 


Fill Out Coupon Below and 
Mail to Our Nearest Office 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
































F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


I am a teacher and would like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE a copy of your | 
1924-25 Year Book. My address is as follows: | 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
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State. 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 


by Pointed Shoes 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight 
in Educator Shoes 


ay i... 
This Free Chart Means 
Foot Freedom! 


HE time to train children’s feet, as well as their minds, is 
when they are in the formative stage. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a a 
‘Educator Shoe Chart! 
£ i Women’s 


Modified Educator 


No. 2 


of this foot: that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight 


This ss the sad story . 
the X-Ray tells 





This as the cheer. 

ful story the X-Ray rew healthy way it should ma 
tells about the straight, and natu comfortable broad- 
bones~ rally~ toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULJ 














This free Chart will teach your pupils how their feet should grow: 
Straight, strong and supple; not bent and pinched in tight-toed 
shoes that give them corns and ingrowing nails. 


The Educator Chart is 24 x 36 inches—large and clear—ready to 


hang in your school room. 


We will gladly send it to you, 


postpaid. 


For teachers, on their feet all day, the new Educator last, shown 
here, is an ideal blending of comfort and style. Known as Modified 
Educator No. 2, this shoe has the same orthopedic features as the 
regular Educator, but is more slender and dressy. See it at your 


dealer’s. 


I: your dealer does not carry Modified Educators order from 


RICE% HUTCHINS 


Address: 22 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. Also send for booklet 


None genuine unless it 
bears this stamp. 





these bent straws and begins to spin 
a fine golden thread which, as it 
hardens, they wind about them.” 

O Kiku, tired of so much talking, 
ran out to play, but Bob and I stayed 
to hear that after a month the worms 
are killed in a hot oven and the co- 
coons taken to the silk mills where a 
young girl tears off the outside cov- 
ering, finds the end of the thread and 
begins to unwind it on a machine. 

On the train going back, I could 
not help feeling sad at having so soon 
to say sayonara (good-by) to my Jap- 
anese friends, for I had heard only 
that day that Father’s paper was send- 
ing him to China at once. I was 
wishing I had some way of thanking 
them for their kindness, when I no- 
ticed a small dingy doll left behind by 
some little traveler. I lifted it gin- 
gerly. 

O Kiku’s almond eyes opened wide. 

“QO Take,” she cried and clasped 
the little image in her arms, 

Take, whose disappearance had 
brought us together, had come back to 
comfort my little Japanese sister at 
the parting. 


The Wood Pewee 


(Continued from page 32) 


part of the month of September, a 
fact well known to the observer of 
birds and bird life. Should the ad- 
vancing autumn be much colder than 
usual, the wood pewees in Canada may 
start very early in September, and 
travel as the weather permits. 

Wood pewees live upon a large va- 
riety of very tiny insects, which, as a 
rule, they capture on the wing. A 
great number of the insects which 
these birds snap up are harmful, in so 
far as our interests go; but the wood 
pewee is not aware of that. 

Wood pewees are small, wonder- 
fully keen sighted, and inconspicuous 
in their chosen habitat, so it ‘is not 
likely that many of them are captured 
by hawks, snakes, and such small mam- 
mals as prey upon birds. Wood pewees 





love the gloom of the forest, and it is 
there that the bird is most frequently 
seen. As we pass among the great 
pine trees where all is so silent, and 
where the sun’s rays enter only here 
and there, we are very likely to catch 
the note of this little bird as he gives 
vent to his pee-wee, pettawee, pee-wee, 
from his perch on a dry pine twig. 

Personally, I have seen this little 
flycatcher in the scrub oaks that sur- 
reund the lovely lakes in central Wis- 
consin; in the maple woods of New 
England; in the torrid cypress swamps 
of Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and in many places in the central 
states; but everywhere he is the same 
little wood pewee. His autumn notes 
when nearly all other birds are silent; 
his pathetic little song very early in 
the spring; his visits to the tall elms of 
our city streets, and the deliberation he 
assumes when he has made up his mind 
to leave us in the fall, all help to en- 
dear him to us. 

Lucky bird that can easily see so 
much of the world and enjoy his win- 
ters in the glorious tropical forests of 
Nicaragua, Colombia, and Peru! 

EpIToRIAL Note: Dr. R. W. Shu- 
feldt has, for many years, written ex- 
tensively on _ scientific subjects, his 
writings having appeared in publica- 
tions both in this country and abroad. 
His close contact with nature and his 
knowledge of this broad _ subject 
have made important his writings 
along this line. 

Dr. Shufeldt is very fnuch inter- 
ested in having school children taught 
about nature subjects and he has con- 
tributed in no small measure in this 
direction. He has not only written for 
them, but, in addition, he has been giv- 
ing gratuitous lectures on Nature 
Study at a number of the public schools 
in his home city, Washington, D. C 

Dr. Shufeldt has written a series of 
bird articles for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS which will appear 
throughout this school year. All teach- 
ers interested in birds will find much 
in these articles that will be valuable 
and helpful... 


FREE Gown Making Lessons 


Why pay $60.00 for a $22.50 Gown, 
when by spare time work, at your own 
home, you can learn to design and make 
it yourself? 


Gown Designers Get 


Over 19,000 women, including many / 
teachers, have taken this fasci- 
nating work. They now have 
three times as many original 
gowns as they had before. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER at Special Reduced Prices 
ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS NOW— EITHER SINGLY OR IN COMBINATION—AND PAY OCTOBER 15TH IF MORE CONVENIENT — SEE PAGE 2 





For Teachers of All Grades, By 


Every Day Plans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 





NELLIE McCABE 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


bination offers on page 2. 
9 e 
Seeley’s Question Book sit, Pretessor st 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘tA New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. §{ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. §| THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


—— The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


6c H | Di d It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
OW l Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


Because of the many requests received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to obtain more of the helps 
to be found in the ‘Help-One-Another’’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish “How I Did It,’ a book containing the most 
helpful of all the material published in this department. 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work, The following is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated urder each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
Language (61); oda) hygiene’ Spelling (48); Hist (32); Writ- \ 
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Ing (9); Reading (42); lene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 
ing (8); Music (20); Games (37); Seat Work (152) ; Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; Miscellaneous (47). 

“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one little problems constantly arising in the 
schoolroom, It will make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 

from Twenty Years of Normal 


eo P ractical Selections Instructor-Primary Plans 


Ns This book is adapted for use by teachers of~all grades, every branch 
\. Practical 
Ne 








of study being represented. It contains: 

- Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, _ cut-outs, 
elections nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
iimcerpanye Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and bfrth- 
"BES hited days observed in the schoolrooms, 

Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
.One hundred | seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons In Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
\ ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 

Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 

for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results In Penmanship. 


A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth covers. PRICE, 80 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
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finder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 





Prize -Winning Plans For Successful Teaching 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘‘pep’’ into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 


problems that are constantly arising in a teacher's experience. 


This book is— om ae N Penacosicat Pep 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP= 2352232828 [| occa. 


More than two thousand Plans were submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. From this vast assemblage of material 
the committee of award selected what they considered the 129 best 
plans ; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their authors and these 
Prize-Winning Plans have been published in one 384-page book 
bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher's ‘work. There are plans for z 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger 
pupils employed with profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience 
and good deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for the school ; 
for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire community, and in 
fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books | and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pub- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, 
Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, 
Thanksgiving Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen 
of Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Dafty-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker's 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, ‘To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK IIl—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and 
Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had 
a Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, 
Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, 
Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty .Blue, Knave of Hearts, Old Woman, Little 
Nancy Etticoat. 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Il 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to Jointed Tiger Toy 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss 7 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, ‘whose drawings are so familiar to teach- ~y we) 



































ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and Donkey; Cat; 
Hound; Pig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; 
Easter Rabbit ; Ducky Daddles ; Elephant ; Pony ; Squirrel ; Turkey; 
Santa Claus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Dog; Tiger; Zebra; 
Swan; Clown and Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITI- 
ZENS: Joan from Brittany; Tonda from the Philippines; Olone 
from Greenland; Alfonso from Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin 
Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from Japan; Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: ‘Teddy Bear: Two 
Jolly Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; 
Two Roosters; Elephants; Jolly Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED 
TOYS: Old Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie Winkie; Tom the Piper's Son; 
Tommy Tucker; Baby Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; Humpty Dumpty; Daffy- 
down-dilly ; Boy Blue; I Love Little Pussy; Polly Put the Kettle On; Sing a Song of Six- 
pence; Little Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts; Lucy Locket; My Black 
Hen; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy. SANTA CLAUS. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Interesting Handwork Material That Will Aid in Teaching Geography 


This book is designed to teach children interesting and valuable 
things that they should know about other countries. There are 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and 
girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
These drawings are in outline and full directions for coloring them 
are given. The flags of the various countries whose little citizens 
are shown are reproduced in their true colors, with large outline 
drawings of the flags to be colored by the pupils. The child will 
thus learn to distinguish the flags of the different nations in a way 
ue never to be forgotten. The material in the book may also be used 
in playing several delightful games which will be found very help- 
ful in the teaching of geography. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in heavy 
PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
























































paper covers. 
1 year, $2.50. 
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Ways of Developing a Health 
Project 
(Continued from page 27} 


seen at the Field Museum; they studied 
“teeth folders” sent out by Colgate 
and Company, and they studied and 
talked about the location, structure and 
growth of their own teeth. 

The results of the health project were 
immediate and also, it is hoped, far 
reaching. Clean bodies, clean hair, 
prushed teeth, clean clothes, and a bet- 
tes school attendance mark the obvious 
effects. Health charts posted in each 
room will record progressive improve- 
ment. 


Dramatizing 
(Continued from page 64) 

follow. Should we get no further 
than this, however, the result of try- 
ing out these ideas faithfully will 
show a marked development in the 
children. 

ven to the teacher who is grinding 
away on the “Three R’s” help will 
come. But you say, “What can dra- 
matics have to do with arithmetic?” 
hen there is that other objection, 
“We haven’t time for all these ex- 
tras.’ Let us see. This happened in 
the writer’s experience: Mrs. B— 
sent word that she wanted Billy to be 
in the play. His teacher came to me 
in great distress. ‘We can’t put that 
child in the play, can we? Why, he’ll 
spoil the whole thing. He never does 
enything in school.” “Then,” said I, 
“that’s the very reason we want him.” 
We tried out on dreamy Billy (who 
hated school and never wanted to 
answer a question) such schemes as 
are here described. Billy made a 
wonderful Robinson Crusoe at a pub- 
lic performance. What is more, he 
waked up in arithmetic. Bashful 
Billy learned that he was really like 
everybody else and that it was fun 
to be somebody he had read about in 
a fairy book. When lessons seemed 
dull and uninteresting, it was gently 
suggested that if those lessons were 
not finished, of course we couldn’t 
have any story-playing. Billy pro- 
ceeded to surprise his teacher by get- 
ting his lessons and also proving his 
ability to talk on his feet. The dra- 
matic instinct had been awakened in 
the boy and in turn that motivating 
power—the Imagination. 


Improving Teaching Through 
Educational Tests 


(Continued from page 37) 


6. The children may read a story to 
outline it or to find a summary state- 
ment for each paragraph. A coopera- 
tive outline at the close of the period 
may check up the reading. 


INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 


In spite of remedial measures applied 
to the class as a whole, some few pu- 
pils may fail to progress. These chil- 
dren need individual study and diag- 
nosis. The Gray Silent and Oral Read- 
ing Test is the best for this. A care- 
ful analysis of the reading habits and 
errors of the child, with individual 
remedial measures and follow-up work, 
has done wonders for most difficult 
cases that have escaped the notice of 
previous teachers until the standard 
test results revealed the serious disa- 
bility in the child. 

Throughout the term the teacher 
should use the test results as a moti- 
vation for the work, constantly re- 
minding the pupils of the goal to be 
reached. As an aid in diagnosing the 
difficulties of the children, informal 
tests designed by the teacher herself, 
or standard tests for speed, vocabulary, 
or thought-getting may be given. 

WARNING 

The teacher should remember that 
her aim is to teach the children better 
silent reading habits, not to teach them 
to pass the test with a higher score. 
It is necessary, then, that she observe 
the following: 

1. She should not teach the test; and 
she should avoid all reference to the 
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test material, the questions, and the 
answers after the test is given. 

2. She should not emphasize in her 
teaching the special reading skill which 
the test measures. It would be easy 
to drill the children to a degree of 
great facility in this particular kind 
of silent reading. All types of silent 
reading skills must be developed from 
the simplest “yes-no” answer to form- 
ing a summary statement for a long, 
difficult paragraph. 


THE COMPLETE TESTING PROGRAM 

After twenty weeks of this work, 
the grade is ready for a re-test. Some 
teachers prefer testing once a month. 
A satisfactory program, however, can 
be, based on three tests a year. 
September: Give test (Form 1), tab- 
ulate, and graph. 

Form silent reading groups. 
Diagnose difficulties and ap- 
ply remedial measures. 

Re-test (Form 2), tabu- 
late, and graph. 

Make necessary changes in 
groups. 
Apply remedial measures. 

Final test (Form 3), tab- 
ulate, and graph. 

We have outlined our plan based 
entirely upon the Thorndike-McCa!l 
Test for group testing and the Gray 
Test for a few individual tests. Other 
scales may be used with good results, 
such as the Burgess, Monroe, Courtis, 
Stanford, and others. For the lower 
grades we have found the Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma I, to be 
most helpful. Careful testing, thought- 
ful diagnosis and use of results, and 
intelligent remedial measures applied 
consistently with any one of these 
tests will yield improvement in silent 
reading skills which will be of great 
satisfaction to both teacher and pupil. 

AuTHor’s NotTE:—The Thorndike- 
McCall Test may be ordered from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. The material required is one 
copy of the Manual of Directions for 
the examiner and one copy of the form 
selected for each child in the grade. 
(Price $2.00 per 100; directions and 
record sheet are supplied with each 
order.) 

For the first testing, Form 1 may 
well be used, to be followed by Form 2 
for the re-testing, and so on. 


January: 


June: 


Successful Hot Lunches 
By Mrs. H. P. Cosgrove 


Hot lunches have been very success- 
ful in our rural school. During the 
summer months ice cream socials are 
held in the district to obtain money for 
these lunches. We purchased a one- 
burner oil stove, as our stove is very 
high and cannot be used for cooking. 
The district bought cups, spoons, a 
kettle, pan, and ladle. These are kept 
in a cupboard for that purpose. Com- 
mittees are appointed at the beginning 
of each week to help prepare the soup, 
distribute the cups, and wash the 
dishes. When the noon hour comes, 
the children march to the cupboard 
and are given a cup by a monitor. 
When the pupils are all seated again, 
two of the older girls bring the soup 
to the desks. After each child has 
finished, he puts his own cup on the 
table where the dishes are washed. 
One pupil washes the dishes, two wipe, 
and one places them in the cupboard. 

Either the trustee (a lady) or I 
cook some of the soups at home and 
it is necessary only to warm them 
again at school. Some of the varieties 
used are split pea, bean, potato, and 
vegetable. We also use canned soups, 
which are prepared at school, such as 
tomato, vegetable, celery, and ox tail. 
The children like cream tomato, 
macaroni and tomato, corn and pea 
soup, also. The corn and pea soup 
consists merely of canned vegetables 
and milk. We have cocoa often, and 
when milk is needed the different 
farmers willingly furnish it, free. 


Teaching is the high art of unstop- 
ping the ears of the deaf, opening the 
eyes of the blind, and charting right 
courses toward worthy goals. 
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As you bend the twig— 


OU may teach your children that Bismarck is 
the capital of North Dakota, that coffee is the 
leading crop of Brazil. These facts they may forget. 


But the habits you teach them—the habits of con- 
duct, study, and personal hygiene—these will stay 
with them long after they are out from under your care. 


As you bend their habits today, so will incline the 
habits of later life. 


One of the most important habits you can teach 
your pupils is the regular brushing of the teeth. In 
most schools, this is now regarded as a necessary part 
of the curriculum. 


When you are teaching oral hygiene, be sure to teli 
your pupils what is the best brush to use. This is very 
important. The correct brush cleans every tooth. It 
goes into the hidden crevices and removes the tartar. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is the scientifically 
correct brush. It fits the curve of the teeth. Its wide, 
saw-toothed tufts clean the teeth thoroughly. The 
large end tuft reaches behind the teeth like a separate 
brush. It cleans even the backs of back teeth, so often 
neglected. 


We have prepared a chart to help you instill the 
tooth brush habit in your pupils. Every child who 
faithfully brushes his teeth has a gold star placed 
beside his name. This stimulates interest in your oral 
hygiene lessons. 


We shall be glad to send you one of these charts on 
request. They are free. Merely mail us the coupon 


below. 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me free, one of your charts to help me encourage 
my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 





i] © 1904, F. M. Co, 
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Share it 
with a 
friend 







AKERS 





Caracas Syeel 
Chocolate 


Ls a fine eating Chocolate 


Slip a cake in your pocket 
if starting ona 
long walk. 


Keep it in your 
desk for emer- 
gency lunches, 
or in your 
automobile. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sots will The eee 








No - Six Pencils [assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pak 
L ‘GAT HER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 
No. b--Three Pencils [assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c 





No. c--Three Assorted color Pencils, Name in Gold--Holly Box 30c¢ 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily.” Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2, Letter size 


33 West 60th Street, 
New York City 








Offer’ te Teac Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES “PREPAID BY US 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Book on Destroying Hair 


N Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘of “Pha armacy, ete. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 








“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.” Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 





Fig’ bh power air: rifle for = i 
boxes Mentho-Nova eal 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.vs.27- GREENVILLE, P: 
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Planning and Putting on a 
School Carnival 


(Continued from page 46) 


THE BOOTHS 


Scattered about in every corner of 
the building where it is possible to lo- 
cate them the booths should be sta- 
tioned. When the building is first 
opened and before the shows begin, 
the booths should be operating in full 
force. While the shows are going on, 
the salesgirls in the booths should en- 
deavor to do as little business as pos- 
sible. All effort should be concen- 
trated on getting patrons into the side 
shows at that time. Below are some 
suggestions as to the character of the 
booths. 


Tue Music BooTtH 

Place a large barrel upside down in 
one of the more isolated corners. 
Cover it with several wide ruffles of 
crepe paper over which a few garlands 
of paper flowers should be draped. Up- 
on this, as a stand, place a phono- 
graph and a supply of good records. 
A vivacious girl dressed in colors har- 
monizing with the decorations should 
preside. Charge one cent for each 
record played. 


THE SUMMER-TIME BooTH 

A very attractive booth may be 
made by using four or five “two-by- 
fours,” nailing them together in the 
form of a skeleton framework, and 
then draping them with long fringed 
strands of dark green crepe paper, 
among which some white daisies or red 
rosebuds peep. At this booth may be 
sold ice cream cones, pink lemonade, 
ete. The fair lady who presides at this 
booth should be becomingly arrayed in 
colors to match. 


THE Curio BooTH 

At this booth may be sold all sorts 
of donated articles wrapped up in cu- 
rious-shaped packages. A grab-bag or 
a fish pond may be conducted here. In 
order to attract attention to this booth 
arrange to sell votes for the handsom- 
est man or the prettiest girl for five 
cents each. 


OTHER BooTus 

Other booths may be fortune-telling 
or the gypsy corner, the popcorn, pea- 
nut and candy booths, pancakes and 
syrup “like mother used to make,” etc. 
When a pancake booth is planned ask 
two of the leading or most dignified of 
the business men to bake the cakes. 


THE SIDE SHOWS 


The side shows should not begin un- 
til the crowd has largely been assem- 
bled. Plan to run but one show atthe 
time if your building is a small one. 
The program in each should run but 
ten minutes, as time enough must be 
given for the crowd to attend each 
show. However, if the crowd cannot 
all be accommodated in this way, the 
program may be repeated one or more 
times. 


THE MINSTREL SHOW 

This type of show is always popular, 
especially with the children. Assemble 
as many good singers as possible, to 
make a negro chorus. A group of old 
plantation melodies, a negro mono- 
logue, a few good, wholesome jokes 
and the rest of the time spent in sing- 
ing will make a splendid program. A 
banjo will add to the variety also. 


THE HOUSE OF BEAUTY 

A small stage is built at the front of 
the room. The back and both sides are 
hung with snow-white sheets. Two 
sheets are hung across the front of the 
stage for a curtain. Tableaux repre- 
senting Spring, Fall, Winter, Sum- 
mer, popular songs, well-known poems, 
etc., are here presented. Colored tab- 
leau fire may be used if it is impossible 
to secure a colored spotlight. The char- 
acters in these tableaux should be 
| dressed as_ artistically as _ possible. 
Garlands of paper flowers, wreaths, 
silver stars, ropes of gold and silver 
tinsel will help in securing beautiful 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
| Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


ie series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited 


by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotat- 
ed. The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpreta- 
tion but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. 
Biographical sketches and outlines for study are included, 
as indicated. There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection for your school. 


Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


When ordering mention 


Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. Wo. 11. Selected 


poems, with notes and outlines. Ta- 
per 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

Courtship < Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. gfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pua- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 


Edited with introduction and notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson, Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George's address. on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to_ the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are nt Germany.’ 

Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High 
School. Paper 24c, Flex. Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
sraphicel sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, 
Flexible Cloth 18c, 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
graphical introduction, notes, 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Incz N. 
McFee, _Old tales retold for young 
people. Paper 18¢, Flex. Cloth 24c, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Lonateliow. In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


idylls of King, No. 31. Tenny- 
son, (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and_ Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas (©, Islaisdell, Supervising Kd- 
itor. Biographical sketc n, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lay of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains a biographical sketch, 
the reign anc mae ter of James Vv 
from ‘Tales of «# Grandfather,’ 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod. Paper 30c, Flex. Cloth 36c. 


Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these 
famous debates. Edited, with in- 
troduction_and notes, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Pennsylvania State College. <A 
uable book for school use, and_ for 
students of history. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. A scholarly, famil- 
iar and reverential treatment of the 
Bible from the literary viewpoint. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Message to Garcia, a and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B, Paper 12c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 18c, 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 120, Flex: 
ible Cloth 18c. 


Bio- 
etc. 


val- 


Milton’s | Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comius, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 


pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
With introduction _and notes by Fd- 
ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most schools, in- 
cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melstrom, 
Paper 24¢c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 


critical comments and _ bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 
published for class study. Edited by 
liram Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas ©. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. -Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Wash- 
ington Irving, With introduction 
and notes by Edward A. arker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Lez- 


end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Flexible Cloth 36c. 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 


yg ee notes, outlines, Paper 


12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Some seer Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McIee. Description and __ stories. 
Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, Bug 
gested composition subjects. Ilus- 
trations from photoplay of ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’; also portrait of author 
ond map, Paper 30c, Flexible 
Cloth 36c, 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se 
lected.) Introduction, notes, out 
lines. Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn: 
sylvania State College, and Ernest 
CG, Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt._of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas (. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and Alice 
Louise Marsh, 


Eastern High School. 
Detroit, Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Julius Caesar. No. 41. 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


With intro- 


Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes and_ questions _by omas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
Flexible ’ Cloth '30c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
With introduction, notes _and_ques- 
tions by_Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 





LL.D. Paper 24c, Flex. Cloth 30¢. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE ScENIC RAILWAY 

In this room there are a number of 
little corners curtained off from the 
main room. In each of these places 
there is a collection of post-card views, 
pictures, souvenirs, etc., of different 
countries. At the door the visitors 
are met by several strong boys with 
wheelbarrows, little express wagons or 
carts. Each visitor is required to get 
into one of these vehicles and be con- 
veyed from one corner to another to 
sec the “scenic wonders.” 


THE MusEUM 

The museum contains a collection of 
pictures, groups of articles represent- 
ing the names of well-known towns- 
men, baby pictures of some of the most 
prominent citizens, a book of jokes or 
witticisms, favorite sayings of well- 
known people, freaks—the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world (a _ boy 
dressed to represent a pretty girl), 
the wild man from Borneo, the Siamese 
twins (two girls with feet tied togeth- 
er at the ankles), the strong man, the 
small man, ete. 


THE MAIN SHOW 

This is given after all’of the side 
shows have been closed. For this part 
of the program a number of good 
stunts should be prepared. Such num- 
bers as folk dances in costume, solos, 
jig dancing, a comb orchestra, chorus 
girls, a dancing horse, band or orches- 
tra selections, flag drills, etc., may be 
saved for this program, which should 
be given in the auditorium or assembly 
room of the school. 

Countless other ideas will suggest 
themselves to the resourceful teacher 
or leader who wishes to put on a 
school carnival. It seems to be one 
type of entertainment which takes well 
in almost every community and al- 
ways nets large returns. 


Personality Plus Skill in 
Teaching 


(Continued from page 26) 


It should be stressed that leader- 
ship and capability must be associated 


with good-fellowship and likeableness. 


in order to make a strong and capable 
teaching personality. Mere good na- 
ture without superior ability would 
not be enough to secure the good will, 
affection, confidence, and co-operation 
of pupils. Even very young pupils 
sense the difference between a compe- 
tent and an incompetent teacher. 
People of all ages follow one who is 
capable of leading, while they ignore 
or even hector and bully a weak indi- 
vidual. If nature had not implanted 
this trait deeply in individuals the 
race would not have developed to its 
present position. Mcre or less un- 
consciously, but none the less eagerly 
and determinedly, we are all looking 
for leaders. When we find them we 
will go with them; we will yield our 
own individuality readily to theirs; we 
easily and gladly become learners in 
the presence of leaders. But in the 
presence of persons who are weaker 
than we are, we tend to become auto- 
crats without really knowing why, and 
certainly without intending to show 
disrespect to those who happen to be 
placed in positions of authority. This 
is all just as true of children in the 
elementary school or in the high 
school as of students in the university 
or of adults in business or social life. 
_ Is it possible for an individual to 
improve his personality traits? Surely 
he can increase his ability to lead by 
completely mastering the art of im- 
parting knowledge to others. This 
art is not inherited; it is acquired by 
effort, by training, by experience. 
There is no excuse whatever for any 
person to engage in teaching to-day 
until he has gained the power to per- 
form his tasks in a superior way so 
that his pupils will feel that he is 
strong and is master of everything 
which he attemvts to do. Every 
teacher should bear in mind that un- 
less he can impress his pupils with a 
sense of complete mastery of his task, 
they will fall away from him sooner 
or later, even though they do not con- 
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sciously intend to do so; they may not 
even be aware that they are not fol- 
lowing him. This matter is very sub- 
tle, mostly subconscious, but it is none 
the less real and vital. 

Can good-fellowship be cultivated 
or is it inborn? The writer has known 
teachers who have increased their 
likeable qualities simply by becoming 
convinced that the first duty of a 
teacher is to be liked by his pupils. 
These teachers have abandoned the 
idea that the function of a teacher is 
to hold down his pupils and coerce 
them in the performance of their 
tasks, They have become convinced 
of the force exerted upon pupils 
through a smiling countenance, if it 
has back of it strength, capability, and 
firmness of character. Teachers can 
cultivate the habit of smiling. Of 
course, if a smile is purely artificial 
it will not have attractive force. A 
smiling countenance should be simply 
a reflection of good feeling behind it, 
of affection for pupils, and of joy over 
the opportunity to work with them 
and to participate in all their life— 
not simply in their intellectual life in 
the classroom but in their play life, 
their adventurous life, and all the 
rest. In other words, if an individual 
is not glad of the opportunity to work 
and live with pupils; if he does not 
feel real pleasure in helping them to 
solve their problems and in laughing 
with them over the humorous _inci- 
dents in their lives, he cannot mani- 
fest personality traits which will win 
pupils. 

There is no reason why teachers 
should not be happier and should not 
have more cheerful, smiling counte- 
nances than other people, if they 
would only abandon the idea that a 
teacher must keep his pupils at a dis- 
tance—away from any intimate and 
friendly association—because of the 
danger of their taking advantage of 
his cordiality. The belief that teach- 
ing consists in holding unwilling sub- 
jects to tasks and penalizing them 
when they do not perform their duties 
properly is responsible for what the 
psychologists describe as an overin- 
hibited type of personality among 
teachers. Some teachers think they 
ought never to let go of their emo- 
tions; always the brakes must be 
clamped down tight because it would 
be unbecoming for a teacher to be 
wholly natural or “human.” But this 
belief is not as common as it used to 
be; and the sooner it is completely 
abandoned the better it will be for 
both the teacher and his pupils. 

These lines will be read by teachers 
just as they are beginning a new school 
year. Nothing but benefit all round 
could result from a resolution, made 
by any teacher, to start the year with 
a feeling of good-fellowship for pu- 
pils and in the classroom to substitute 
a cheerful and smiling for a stern or 
neutral countenance, <A teacher who 
is capable, who is really master of his 
business, need have no fear that he 
will go to extremes in manifesting 
good-fellowship for his pupils; the 
danger will be all on the other side. 


It is said that boys and girls should 
be taught to say “yes” and mean it, 
or “no” and stick to it. They will 
never become ‘that sort of people un- 
less they learn to recite with the fall- 
ing inflection. Just how many of your 
pupils answer questions in an uncer- 
tain voice? There should not be one. 
If there is, stop the habit now. John 
explained, with the rising inflection, 
a problem in algebra to the old pro- 
fessor, who firmly said “wrong.” 
James explained the same problem in 
the same way, using the falling in- 
flection and the old professor said 
“right.” When John remonstrated at 
the preference shown, he was told that 
everything he said indicated doubt 
and uncertainty. James recited in a 
dependable manner. Where you find 
pupils who invariably recite with the 
falling inflection you will find a 
teacher who teaches that way. Be 
definite and positive and at the same 
time broad-minded in your teaching, 
and your pupils will follow your ex- 
ample.—The Country Teacher. 
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Free for the Asking 
| A True Story About Animals | 
| | WE have prepared, especial- | 

ly for school teachers, a 
booklet on the animal industry 
of the great agricultural state of | 
Nebraska. It is illustrated by | 
photographs of actual scenes on 
the farms and in the stockyards, 
and contains a fund of valuable 
and absolutely authentic infor- 
Sees = mation. 


Of Value to Every Teacher 


This booklet, written by Miss Ella Knight, Teacher of Com- 
mercial Geography, Saunders School, Omaha, Neb., is intend- 
ed to create a greater interest in the study of animal indus- 



















try, and should prove helpful in your classes. You will Fe 
find it an inspiration in your work and interesting as pe 
supplementary reading. and mail to 
Chamber of 

‘Omaha Leads the World Commerce, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


I am a teacher in | 
pincinieacepadacisaieics School, 
District No............ Will you 


please send me a free covy of The | 
Live Stock Industry in Nebraska as | 
offered in the September 1924 number 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


in the production of creamery butter, is the second 
market in receipt of sheep and third in receipt of 
hogs and cattle. 

This booklet tells about meat packing and 
other features of the animal industry. 
There is a copy for you. 

Fill out the coupon and mail to-day. 
obligation whatever on your part. 
Chamber of Commerce 

Omaha, Nebraska 
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“I Don’t Know How We 
Ever Got Along Without 


Food and Health Education 


Every issue is brim full of new ideas. We study it carefully every month 
to find new suggestions for our class room work.” 








This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION expressed by the 
supervisor of home economics in one of our large city high schools, 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a magazine of ideas, and every home 
economics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over food and 
health lessons. The story of an original plan tried out by the second grade 
teacher in Buffalo, is helpful to the teacher in Montana. A new type of com- 
munity health work successfully carried out in Seattle gives new zest to the 
work in Lincoln, Nebraska. The plan of cooperation of all health education 
forces in Binghamton, N. Y., assists in arousing enthusiasm for similar wor 
in other localities. And so it goes. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and out of the 


class room; ideas for school dramatics; and gives the teacher constant contact 

with the best thoughts on teach- 
ing from all over the country, 
in short, it is a live journal 
for live teachers. 


Start the school year right 
with a fresh stock of new ideas. 
One dollar sent to our office 
now will bring you FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION for 
twelve months beginning with 
— “School Opening Num- 
er, 
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This cut illustrates work done by a second grade pu- 







pil, Elementary and advanced phases of home econom- 
ics teaching are presented in FOOD AND HEALTH 


EDUCATION, 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 



















FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the “School Opening Number.” 
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Why testes 
Eyes Need Care 


Paging the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will Protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright,. 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Mees URINE 


or YOUR 


JEEVES _ 
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9 You Save $20 


and get the real 
ifth Avenue 
Style and Perfect 
it. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
FREE! Write for 
my “Secrets Book” 
and magazine 
“Modes of the 
Month”* — showing 
all my new styles. 


I Design 
This Dress 


I trace the pattern 
on the material, 

mark for trimming, 
do all the planning! 
You peak cut, 
sew and embroider 
along the lines 
marked, No expe- 
rience needed, 

Dolly Gr ay dresses 





come with every- DOLLY GRAY 
thing included-- Room 126 
even a needle! 568 B'way, N. Y. 















DOLLY GRAY: mat DRESSES 








3 You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly magazine 
that 3 million people read. Unbias- 
ed digost of national and world affairs, 
Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 
entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) 
peter ox this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 —- 
FINDER, 723 Langdon Sta, Washington, D 


EAT: thout Coal: ! 


Amazing invention does away with 
coal or wood. The Instant-Gas Oil 
Burner sets in firebox of any stove or 
furnace; burns 96% air and 4% oil. 
Gives three times the heat of coal, and 
wheaper. Better cooking and baking. 
Installed in few minutes; no damage to 
stove or furnace. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. Write today for 30-day free 
trial offer and Free Book, ‘‘Scientific Oil ° 
Burning.” ENTS: We pay $60 a week: Write for free 
sample offer. eaies sere stove or furnac 
INTERNATIO TING COMPANY 
Dept. 112-Y, 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


PERSONAL STA TIONERY 
200 SHEETS and $f. 

190 ENVELOPES 

Printed with Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match, 















Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you 
postpaid, for, only $1.00, (West of Denver and out- 
side of U. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the 
money, we ou ‘ship C, oO. D. 

Write name and address plainly. 

Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
Order today 


fe LITE STATIONERY CO., 


6070 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


School Name Pencils 


HIGHEST GRADE—LOWEST PRICES 
Read our offer on page 80, 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 








We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rural School and Community 
DISCIPLINE TO FIT THE DEED 
(Continued from page 60) . 


excursions -to: the land of knowledge 
had been pleasant, and he loved school. 

‘With an appreciation of justice not 
uncommon in children, Thomas did not 
complain, but for some weeks stood at 
his gate and wistfully watched the 
children pass to and from school. Ev- 
ery day at least one of them would say, 
“Hello, Thomas! Come with us_ to 
school,” and he would truthfully reply, 
“I can’t because I cried the last time.” 

It was a happy day for him when, 
some time later, he courageously asked 
Miss Brown if he might return to 
school, and she replied, “Yes, if you 
are good. i 

And this simple little bit of logical 
discipline was effective, for Thomas 
never repeated the offense. 

Contrast this treatment of a misdeed 
with that of the teacher who sent a 
child, just beginning the fourth grade, 
home one evening with this sentence, 
“After this I will pay attention to my 
assignments,” to be written 150 times. 

The tired mother set the child at 
work. By bedtime the child had writ- 
ten seven or eight hundred words, 
some of which had had to be corrected. 
Attention and assignments are long 
words, and so easy for a fourth grader 
to misspell! 


Spelling Lessons Combined 
By M. L. Snook 


In the one-room school with its too- 
many classes, it is often necessary to 
combine lessons in order to have 
enough time to carry out the day’s 
program. 

In spelling I conduct three classes at 
once in this way: The seventh grade 
have twelve words assigned to them; 
the fifth grade, ten words, and the 
third grade, seven words. Each class 
memorize the words of the lesson and 
a pupil from each grade writes the 
initial letter of each word on the board. 

In the spelling period all the classes 
write at the same time their respective 
words. About five minutes is required 
for this. Then a pupil from each grade 
who has been prompt in writing his 
lesson rises and pronounces all the 
words. Those’ who have written all 
but one or two are allowed to write 
the omitted ones as they are read. 
Those who are unable to write a suf- 
ficient number from memory are re- 
quired to make better preparation and 
try again. The papers are then ex- 
changed and with open books the 
words are checked for correct spelling. 
The papers are returned and each pu- 
pil announces his results. 

Sometimes after the words are mem- 
orized I have the pupils write them in 
sentences either at the board or on pa- 
per. Then I collect them and mark 
them at my leisure. Again, I have the 
children see how many of their words 
they can find in the dictionary in a 
given time, writing each word that is 
found on paper with its meaning op- 
posite, 

In this way each class gets fifteen 
minutes for its spelling work. On Fri- 
days, we spend our time in learning to 
pronounce the words for the assign- 
ments the following week. 


“Rather put your shoulder to the 
wheel than your back to the wall.” 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
$1140 to $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Dur- 
ing the Fallmany permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3000 a year will be filled; these have short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N-250, Rochester, N. Y., for list of many positions 
obtainable and specimen examination questions. 
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TheBest Current Events Welly 


Subscribe NOW and Pay, Later If More Convenient 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published 
at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 3lst year and is every- 
where recognized as the best: current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as: to what is go- 
ing on in the world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this 
purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a_ vast 
amount of general information of special usefulness to teachers. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its val- 
ue to teachers: is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first 
page of each number. This consists of many helpful questions 
and comments referring to the topics covered in that number. 

We know of. no-publication that gives so much real, clean, help- 
ful, current -information—information which every teacher should 
have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, and up-to-the- 
minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, and 
have found it uniformly satisfactory to our patrons. ~Being desirous 
of giving a greater number of teachers ‘an opportunity to secure it 
under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. 

Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The Pathfinder 
and use it in their work. We trust a very large per cent of our /:pa- 
trons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure 
this splendid Current Events Weekly in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 
which it may be obtained at special reduced prices. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with books see order blank below. 


Order Now--Pay October 15th 


In accordance with our established policy, we shall be glad to have 
teachers send us their orders now for The Pathfinder—either singly or 
in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various 
books for teachers with which it is offered at special reduced prices—with 
the understanding that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and books will be 
mailed to you promptly. 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and 
books to use during all the year and there will be a substantial saving 
as compared with ordering items separately later. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 











Use This Order Blank—Remit October. 15th If More Convenient 


A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. 
Fda to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, 
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e@ cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


ay = these 
sey ad 0 Please send me The — and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
one year. Price $2 
Also send me the books checked ae in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
( Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (J How I Did it, 65 cents additional 
(0 Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional L] Poems Teachers Ask For, 66 cents additional 


The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary () Practical Selections, 65 cents additional 
a) Plans, $1.20 additional y C) Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 


C Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional CJ Poster Patterns, Book II, 50 cents additional 
, ‘ 


(} Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
() Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [7] Jointed Toys, Book II, 60 cents additional 


[] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [j Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
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CI agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1924. J indicate your preference as to payment. | 
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Acid 


A teaspo 
times a 


snccere 
Horsford' 


Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps 

strengt 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday 
lems, Horsford’s 








our 
and 


rob- 
Phosphate 


is especially 
valuable, 
poonfal three 


y ina glass of 


cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults, Scientifically pre- 
pared—constant? sg qual- 
tty—non-ale 


Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Learnto Play by 
In One Hour! 22ingnew 


copyright course. No months 
of praciize—just one hour. 


Send No Money 





FERRY & CO., 630 Jackson Bivd., Dept. "1606, “Chicago, a 
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OUR BiG | CATALOG 
of BOOKS 3f, Publishers 


saving to you, over 25, 


231-233 West M 


FREE 


We pion and send by mail, at a big 

000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books, Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 
tor catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY Fave Nd E. W. — Pres. 
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We can supply Literal (75c. each), 


Interlinear ($2.00 each), 


Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2. 00 


each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, 


Virgil’s Aeneid, 


also Translations of other Ancient and Mode ern Classics. We can 





the well known 





also supply any 


Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $i. 25; Noble’ s Large Type Spanish- English, 


English- -Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. 


Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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Protect laundry, school clothing, 
personal belongings inexpensively 
® with WASHPROOF IDENT age 
Postal brings free samples and setalogue. 


dress PREMIER NOVELTY WORKS, BOX ‘40PP, 
WEST FARMS STATION, NEW YORK. 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 


Write dey Easy, painless, harmless. 
ay Pred enclosing 3 stam 
MAHLER, 159-A Mahler Park, 


NoSca 
e teach beauty culture. 
Providence, R.I. 


rs. Booklet free. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 51) 


nished interesting material for pic- 
ture study and oral reproduction. 

Dutch figures, flowers, windmills, 
etc., were drawn on cardboard and 
cut out—the cardboard stood up 
much better than ordinary drawing 
paper. Blue crepe paper was used 
for canals, with celluloid ducks hold- 
ing it in position, A small boat aided 
in giving the effect of a real water 
scene. Small branches of hemlock 
were used for trees, while toy cows, 
chickens, and dog carts completed the 
farm scenes. On.the outside of the 
sand table were pasted Dutch Cleanser 
girls cut from magazines, Our ex- 
hibit of Dutch pictures was hung up 
around the room, and a large-sized 
drawing of a Dutch boy and girl in 
their flower garden was placed on the 
blackboard. We felt that we had 
found real pleasure in learning about 
Holland. 

During the month we learned poems 
about the wind; danced Dutch folk 
dances; sang about the wooden shoes; 
wrote stories about Holland; learned 
to spell the words describing them; 
drew tulips, windmills and Dutch peo- 
ple; learned to be thrifty, clean, obe- 
dient and law-abiding little citizens. 

Wasn’t this well worth while?— 
Mary C. McENROE, Massachusetts. 


Evaporating Stubbornness 


It was my first day with the sixth 
year class. I was accustomed to teach- 
ing, however, so things went quite 
smoothly. Several times my attention 
was attracted to one girl who had a 
more decided personality than the rest. 
She seemed to be the leader. I was in- 
terested in her and spoke of her to one 
of the other teachers at noon recess. 





“Oh, she’s bright, all right, but wait 
until you are up against one of her 
stubborn spells. How about it, girls?” 

The rest of the teachers nodded vig- 
orous assent. Forewarning’ should 
mean forearming; I was ready with a 
plan when the threatened difficulty 
should appear. I had not long to wait. 

The last work for that day was the 
writing of a short essay on a subject 
that had been discussed before. The 
class set busily to work, knowing that 
dismissal would soon end the day. I 
walked up and down the aisles, and 
admonished some pupils about scrib- 
bling. My lively young lady was among 
them, and though I had spoken gently, 
she put her pencil down with emphasis 
at my words. I said nothing more, 
but walked on. 

The class finished its task. One by 
one, the papers were handed in, and 
the pupils prepared to leave. Miss 
Stubborn sat like a statue. The nudges 
of the other girls and boys and my 
occasional glances had no effect. 

“Millicent, will you please erase the 
work from the blackboards?” 

She looked her surprise before she 
could hide it, and I saw that I had evi- 
dently taken a new way with her 
“spells.” Refusal was in her face for 
a moment, but I was not looking at 
her, apparently, and was putting my 
desk in order, so she rose and began 
the work. 

There was a long stretch of black- 
board space. At first she worked sul- 
lenly, but the joy of movement after 
sitting still for two hours was _ too 
much, and soon she was swinging along 
at a great rate. I knew that I had ac- 
complished my purpose. I felt sure 
that the stubbornness was evaporating 
in the rapid movements. 

“Thank you,” I said heartily, when 
she had finished. 

She smiled a little, went to her desk, 
and wrote steadily for a while. Then 
she handed me a paper which, except 
for the first few lines, was very neat. 
I smiled and answering to a friend- 
ly, “Good-by, Miss Davidson,” knew 
that I had made an important step to- 
ward her good will. She was willing 
to help to conquer herself. In cases 
of stubbornness, it pays to think and 
act carefully and even gently, but to 
be firm.—STELLA DAvIDSON, Pennsyl- 
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Music for Every Child 


Supply the children under your charge with the 
greatest inspiration for order, harmony and rhythm 
—a knowledge of music. The small Miessner piano 
will ably assist you. It is specially built for 
schools. Has a big, beautiful tone, yet it is light, 
compact and easily portable. One Miessner fur- 
nishes music for an entire floor. 

The Miessner with its sweet singing tone brightens 
up your school—discipline becomes less of a bur- 











































den. Children with musical training do a higher 
grade of work. y, 
And, best of all, your school can have the Miessner. , 


Send for Miessner booklet, “A Hundred Ways To 
Raise Money”, 100 tried plans that others have 
used to buy ‘their Miessners. Learn about the 
special price made to schools, details of the 10-day 
free trial plan, Use the coupon. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
Milwaukee, 


/ 
/ 


F rasicamee 
Piano Co., 

138 Reed St., 
witiweuthes, Wis. 

Gentlemen ; -- Send 
me, without any ob- 
eligation on o part, 
of the Mivts aner 

“A Hundry d 

7 vs to ” Rais 4e Be 

ene 


138 Reed St. Wis. 


MUITESSNER , 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE / foun 
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’ Street and Number, . 
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7 State 
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Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $8 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood diréct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 















perts. New enamel—new nickeling — new lettering—new platen—new key rings 
ew parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 






learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 





Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
iently small that you will hardly notice them. 





Bargain Offer ,/ 
Coupon pees uf 





COUPON 
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gpioving. th the wu use of and the profita rome Don’t delay! Get this won- £ SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
9 derful easy payment bargain / 2 2476 "Shipman Be gurons Mm) 7 

offer now, so you can send A pman = Building jentrose 
10 Days Free Trial for and be sure of getting and » Chicago 
Remember, you don’t even have to hen the your Underwood at a big 4 Gane by by fetere Hae i Sey F “ymant Writing 
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nugly stockinged 
eel ~ means 
better head-work 


Burson Full Fashioned Hose are de- 
servedly popular with educators 
because of their supreme comfort, 
smooth, no-seam foot,endurance and 
quality. While ideal for the school- 
room, their trim elegance arrests the 
discriminating eye wherever seen. 
The exclusive Burson Vee-Weave 
with knit-in shape—moulded to 
the exact contour of foot and leg— 
prevents wrinkles,’ and constant 
laundering in no wise disturbs the 
graceful lines that follow so beauti- 
fully Nature’s own handiwork. 


Burson Full Fashioned Hose in Silk 
and Artificial Silk, at One Dollar, 
is an established preference with 
many teachers, while other thou- 
sands find in Burson’s Mercerized, 
at Fifty Cents, a combination of 
comfort, wear, economy and modish 
style, that is irresistible. The ma- 
jority of the best stores sell this 
famous line of Hosiery, or a post- 
card to us will assure your being 
promptly supplied. 


Burson KnittincCo., Rockford, Ill. 
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The Individual in Education 


(Continued from page 27) 


but upon the extent to which it dis- 
covers the capacity of each member 
and finds for him a program based 
upon that capacity. 

An important part of the work of 
the teacher in dealing with individuals 
is to help both pupil and parent to 
understand how large a part individ- 
ual initiative must play in the process 
of education. Large sums of money 
are invested in buildings and equip- 
ment. Fortunately, the number of 
trained and skilled teachers is rapidly 
increasing. Educational helps of every 
kind are lavishly provided. Among 
these riches or external things, there 
is a constant danger that parents, and 
children also, will believe that they 
guarantee education. It is well re- 
peatedly to point out that money in any 
amount cannot buy education and that 
teachers of whatever skill or parents 
through any sacrifice cannot bestow it. 
The education of the individual will 
be finaily assured only when there is 
awakened in him a sense of his own 
responsibility for his progress. There 
needs to be not only stronger challenge 
to teachers to do better teaching but, 
even more, there must be increasing 
challenge to pupils to more effective 
learning. No doubt in the refinement 
of educational method, teachers, pupils, 
and parents have come to place undue 
reliance upon external effort and to 
undervalue the importance of individ- 
ual initiative and attack. 

The excellence of teaching is not 
finally disclosed by a good technique of 
method. It is shown by the extent to 
which pupils year by year are less de- 
pendent upon their teachers and more 
dependent upon themselves, by their 
increasing growth and development in 
the direction of their ability to cope 
on their own resources with the prob- 
lems that arise. Much external help 
in the educational process is needed in 
the case of small children. The need 
of, this help should gradually diminish 
with the development of the child as he 
passes through the succeeding stages 
of his educational progress. A wise 
teacher will test her work constantly 
to find whether or not pupils are 
showing greater resourcefulness and 
are turning to her less often for help. 
The mere refusal to help, however, is 
not a way to accomplish this result. 
It can be attained only through the 
most careful watchfulness of each 
child to see whether he is accomplish- 
ing his work increasingly on the basis 
of his own effort and whether he is 
getting that joy and satisfaction which 
can come in the highest degree only 
from effort of that sort. 

In dealing with the problem of indi- 
vidual instruction, it may well be that 
the plan is not in itself the most im- 
portant item for consideration. There 
are various plans and adaptations of 
plans which a wise and skillful teacher 
can employ with promise of success. 
The essential thing, however, is the 
point of view and not the method. 
As soon as a situation can be created 
for the teacher so that she understands 
and realizes that class progress will 
not be the ultimate measure of her 
success, and as soon as she gets to the 
point of looking at a class not as a 
class or as a group but with reference 
to the units that comprise it, she will 
have secured a point of view which will 
finally help her to an ultimate solution 
of many of the obvious difficulties and 
obstacles. This much all interested in 
education should understand, that the 
importance of an educational project 
is not determined by the number of 
people who are engaged in it. A 
teacher’s position is not greater be- 
cause she has a larger number of pu- 
pils to instruct. That teacher holds 
the most important and the greatest 
position who has in the largest meas- 
ure succeeded in unfolding the possi- 
bilities of life to the children whom she 
teaches. Wherever there is one child 
to be taught, there may be found an 
educational challenge worthy of the 
best thought of any teacher. 


Life without endeavor is like enter- 
ing a jewel-mine and coming out with 
empty hands—Japanese Proverb. 
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€ jee Singer Educational Department has 
recently prepared a téxt book for Teach- 
ers of Home Economics entitled Macnine 
Sew1nG, containing 160 pages of text and 
322 illustrations. This book is by far the 
most complete treatise on the care and use 
of the sewing machine and its attachments 
ever published. Although only off the press 
a few weeks it is already in use in many of 
the leading schools and colleges and a sec- 
ond edition has already been found neces- 
sary. 


Tuts book has been written entirely from 
the teacher's standpoint and we were fortu- 
nate in having the co-operation of some of 
the leading Clothing Specialists during its 

reparation. We desire to place a copy of this 
es in the hands of every teacher of sewing, 
without charge or obligation. Simply write 
us stating the school with which you are 
eden | and we will send you a copy of 
the book postpaid. 


We will also be glad to furnish, without 
charge, additional material for use in teach- 
ing, including a smaller text book for stu- 
dents and large wall charts illustrating 
stitch formation. These are more fully de- 
scribed in our book Macutne Sewine and 
may be ordered by number from the list con- 
tained therein. 


We are also prepared to organize classes for the instruction of 
sewing teachers at convenient times and places and will provide 
all necessary material and equipment for practice. 


Inquiries regarding any of the above should be addressed to:— 


SINGER SEWING MacHINE ComPANy, INc. 
SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


The. Possibilities of the Sewing Machine 


in the teaching of Home Economics 











TABLE of CONTENTS 


Cuapter 1. General Instruc- 
tions for the Care and Opera- 
tion of Family Sewing Ma- | 
chines. 


Cuapter 2. Stitch Formation | 
by the Various Types of Sin- 
ger Machines Most Commonly 
Used. 


Cuapter 3. The Binder and Its 
Many Uses as Applied to 
Family Sewing. 

Cuapter 4. The Foot Hemmer 
and the Adjustable Hemmer. 


Cuapter §. The Practical Use 
of the Tucker. 


Cuapter 6. The Raffler. 


Cuapter 7. Special Labor-Sav- 
ing Attachments for Sewing 


Machines. 


Cuapter 8. Practical Applica- 
tions of Machine Seuing. 


Cuapter 9. Electric Machines, 
Motors and Lights. 
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How to Secure 


one of these 


FREE 


Start Your Oral Hygiene 


Classes Right 








SALO5 MALE, 


Regular 
price at your 
druggist 35¢ 


The Indexo Tooth Brush is ideal for drill work. You'll like it for your own use, too. 


It’s sanitary and sensible and children take to it at once. 


You merely slip it on the 


index finger, place a good cleaning preparation on its rough surface and proceed to 
clean the teeth, tongue and mouth and to massage the gums thoroughly. 


No other tooth brush is as effective for the care of the gums as the Indexo—it cannot 
injure the gums and there are no bristles to come out or to irritate the gum tissues. 
Its convenience and sanitary qualities have won for it the endorsement of dentists 
and physicians all over the country. The regular price at your druggist is 35c, but 
our plan supplies you with one without cost and each of your pupils with one at 


nearly half the regular price. 


Let us send you the brushes now. The parents of your pupils will be glad to co- 


operate. 
20e each. 
personal use. 


Just dispose of the ten Indexo Brushes among your pupils and friends at 
Return the proceeds to us and we will give you one for your own 


INDEXO CO.,Inc.,33 West 42nd St.,N.Y. 





This is the handy little white 
celluloid box for your Indexo. 
It’s tight and clean, just fits 
the pocket. Most convenient 


for you and your pupils to 
carry between home and school. 








Tear off Coupon 
now and mail 


INDEXO CO., INC. 

31 W. 42nd Street, New York 

Gentlemen: You may send me, charges prepaid, 
ten Indexo Tooth Brushes which I will dispose of 
among my pupils at 20c each. The proceeds of 
$2 I will return to you. It is understood that you 
are to send me without charge one of these regu- 
lar 35c Indexo Tooth Brushes for my own use. 
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Something New That Will Be Welcomed by Both Teachers and Pupils 


THE SCRAP BOOK SERIES — 


of Required Poems and Prose Selections 


HIS new series embraces a very large per cent of the 
T poems and prose selections required by the various 
states for reading and study in the schools. 

Each poem or prose selection is printed in leaflet form on 
one side of paper only making it suitable for inserting in 
The Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 

The leaflets are of good quality eggshell paper and con- 
tain as Many pages as necessary to accommodate the indivi- 
Size of each page 6 x 814 inches. 
A list of the poems and prose selections now available in 


dual poems or selections. 


this series will be mailed upon request. 


The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the 
Scrap Book Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections 
consists of 48 pages and cover, size 644 x 9 inches. 
side pages are of a specially made paper well adapted for 
the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. 
the inside pages are printed brief stories of the lives and 
The cover is made from 
rope bristol board which is very tough and durable. 
the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket which 
will be found a handy receptacle for notes and other ma- 


works of noted authors and poets. 


terial not desired to be pasted in the book. 


The in- 


On several of 


On 














SCHEDULE OF POSTPAID PRICES No Order for Less Than 20 Cents 


2-page Leaflets, (1 printed page), 1 CENT EACH; Quantity rate 90 cents per hundred. 


Leaflets of 4,6 or 8 Pages as necessary to accommodate each individual poem or selec- 
tion, printed on one side of paper only, 2 CENTS EACH; Quantity rate, $1.80 per 


hundred. 





NOTE: Quantity orders for Leaflets may be made up entirely of one title, or of two or more titles assorted, 
Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to be inserted, 12 cents each, 


$1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—-NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 








Pupils Derive Both Pleasure and Profit from These Books 


Graded Gems of 


Thought 


























Graded Gems of Thought contains many of 
the choicest selections from the best writers 
of all ages arranged by grades—forty for each 
of the eight grades, thus providing one gem 
for each grade for each of the forty weeks of 
the school year. 


Unique Method of Arrangement 


The selections are numbered from one to 
forty in each grade and are so arranged that 
in many instances corresponding numbers in 
all the grades convey the same thought,—the 
gems for all the eight grades for the second 
week of school suggesting Truthfulness; the 
third week Courtesy; the fourth week Help- 
fulness; the fifth week Autumn; eighth Trees; 
tenth Thanksgiving; twelfth Thrift; fifteenth 
Christmas; eighteenth Books; twenty-second 
Cheerfulness; thirtieth Flowers;  thirty-sixth 
Mother’s Day; thirty-eighth Decoration Day; 
fortieth Flag Day. Those for the weeks not in- 
dicated are of a general nature, no effort hav- 
ing been made to connect the thought of the 
vems used for such ‘weeks in the various grades. 

The value of systematic memorizing of Gems 
of Thought such as these books provide, can- 
not be overestimated. few minutes each 
week will enable you to provide for this sub- 
ject separately or in connection with opening 
exercises, 


Eight Little Books at 4 Cents Each 


In order that all pupils may have the forty 
Memory Gems for their grade, Graded Gems of 
Thought is printed in eight little books which 
are called Grade Books and these little books 
are furnished in quantities to supply the pu- 
pils of any school or room, each with their own 
Look, at only 4 cents a copy, postpaid. 


° 
No Copying Necessary 
Pupils having their own Grade Books for 
study saves the teacher copying on the board 
as some do, from the teachers’ edition, and en- 
ables the pupils to have before them at all 
times, for review, the Gems they have memor- 


ized, 
Teachers’ Edition 


For the use of teachers all the matter for 
the eight grades is published in one ok, 
bound in flexible cloth. This edition contains 
valuable suggestions to teachers for the use of 
this unique arrangement of Memory _ Gems. 
Price 30 cents postpaid. Price in combination 
with an order for Grade Books for all the pu- 
pils of a one room school or each room of an 
elementary school, 15 cents. The Teachers’ 
Edition should be in the hands of every teacher 
in charge of a school or room using these books. 





The Best Collection of Memory Gems for Schools 


Compiled and Arranged by LUCIA MAY WIANT, 
Supervisor of Expression, Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools 





Eight Little Books—One for Each Grade from the 
First to the Eighth. 
Memory Gems—One for Each Week of the School Year 
Each Pupil Should Have His or Her Own Book 
The Cost Is Only Four Pennies Per Copy 


Each Book Contains Forty 





Order Now—Send Money Later 


We want every rural school and every room 
of all el hools to have these little 
books. 


A Book For Each Pupil 


(Only Four Pennies) 

Our Offer: Fill out and mail coupon printed 
below. We will immediately send the books 
postpaid. When received, explain their value 
and importance to the pupils, ask each to 
bring just four pennies so that they may have 
their own book, and then send us the amount 
collected or send cash with order and get 
Teachers’ Edition free. 


Teachers’ Edition Half Price 


The Teachers’ Edition will be sent, in connec- 
tion with each school or room order, at half 
price, in consideration of the teacher attend- 
ing to the details of ordering, collecting the 
pennies, making remittance to us, etc. 


Teachers’ Edition Free 


A free copy of the Teachers’ Edition will be 
sent with an order for grade books for all the 
pupils of a rural school or each room of an 
elementary school provided cash is sent with 
the order for the grade books at rate of 4 cents 
a copy. 


Order Blank—Send No Cash 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
(Address nearest office) 


Des Moines, lowa 

Nashville, Tenn. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me in accordance with your offer 

Grade Books of Graded Gems of Thought as fol- 


lows: 
...istGr ...38dGr. ...5thG@r, ...7th Gr. 
...2dG@r. ...4th@r ...6th@r, ...8th Gr, 
A otal Of. 200.5 Grade Books, Also the Teach- 
ers’ Edition, I agree to receive these books, ex- 
plain them to my pupils, and send money (4 
cents per copy) to_you as promptly as possible. 
I understand that I am to remit only 15 cents 


for the Teachers’ Edition. 

Name..seevees ee ee 

AGAresS.. 6. cee cece e eee een eeeertencees 
NOTE: If cash accompanies the order fill 

out order as above. te the word Cash 


across the face of it and do not remit for the 
Teachers’ Edition as that will be sent free. 








The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 28) 


habit of performing, after that it is 
“Gott und Uns.” I don’t mean to im- 
ply that such autocrats are typical of 
the majority of janitors long in ser- 
vice. But I have happened to’ know 
some of this sort. 

Ask me a lot of questions. Most of 
them I probably cannot answer by 
Yes or No. I am finding it harder 
and harder as the years go by to an- 
swer school questions categorically. 
Some of the things which were ortho- 
dox pedagogy in my earlier teaching 
are to-day taboo. And tell me all 
about your experiences, I shall be 
looking forward to your letter with 
unusual interest. 


I am your affectionate 
UNCLE ALBERT, 


Practical Ideas From Every- 


where 
(Continued from page 41) 


the day he is allowed to finish his 
drawing—either painting it with water 
colors, shading or coloring it with 
crayons—as we have previously planned 
during the drawing period. 

During the week before the cele- 

bration, our opening exercises deal en- 
tirely with the holiday. We sing songs 
and read stories and poems about it so 
that, when the day arrives, the children 
have become thoroughly imbued with 
its spirit. In this way the children 
learn the best songs, memorize one or 
two good poems and hear good stories 
related to the particular day. 
_ The morning of the holiday our room 
is bright and cheery with the decora- 
tions put up by the busy little hands of 
the day before. We omit all opening 
exercises except one song, sung from 
memory by the entire school. Then we 
work hard so that we may have the 
last forty-five minutes of the afternoon 
for our program. If possible I keep an 
easy, yet pretty, pattern of handwork 
for the little folks to make so that on 
this day they may have one special 
specimen to take home. 

At the appointed time I glance at the 
clock, dismiss the class we are having, 
and go to my desk to see that every- 
thing is neatly arranged. The pupils, 
all expectant, follow my example. In 
about two minutes every desk is clear- 
ed and the children are quiet. 

Then our celebration begins! The 
children choose the songs they like best 
and all sing their heartiest. Sometimes 
a pupil of the upper grades will sur- 
prise us with the reading of a new 
poem that she has found about the day. 
Or, perhaps, a tiny child will sing a 
new little song that her mother has 
taught her, for you see, the parents 
enter into the holiday, too. If the day 
is in commemoration of some historical 
event, and most of them are, one of the 
classes in history dramatizes the story 
for us. Our lower grades may have a 
drill that they learned during the lan- 
guage period. They give this with 
much enthusiasm. 

Of course, at Christmas there is a 
Santa Claus with treats and at Easter 
an Easter ages with some tiny 
Faster eggs for all, but these are very 
special occasions. 

By this time our forty-five minutes 
are over, and we close our celebration 
with another rousing good song and a 
march around the schoolroom and then 
into the hall. 

I have found that each celebration 
is more of a success than the one be- 
fore. The parents are often present 
and are pleased to see their children, 
not going through a stiff “cut and 
dried entertainment,’ but naturally 
and freely putting into action the ideas 
they have gathered during the previous 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. —DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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s Invitati A ts,Etc 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ 1n ing two sets of envelopes,$3.50. 
100 Vielting Corde, ; = $1.00. 


rite for samples, 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do you want to 
write stories and 
motion pictures? 


Enormous cash awards offered 
by magazine publishers and 
motion picture producers 


AGAZINE publishers and motion pic- 

ture producers are to-day engaged in 
one of the greatest and most romantic quests 
in literary history. ‘They are searching 
for new authors who can satisfy the age-old 
craving of the race to be told a story that 
is gripping and new, and have inaugurated 
a number of notable story contests. 


Thousands in Prizes 


In the short story field, Harper’s Magazine 
is offering $10,000 in prizes in a series of 
four contests lasting throughout the current 
year. The Forum in another contest offers 
a prize of $1000 for the best story of 3000 
to 5000 words, 

Famous Players-Lasky offers an annual 
prize of $10,000 for the best photoplay, and 
$10,000 is set aside annually by the pub- 
lishers of Action Stories and Novelets for 
bare story plots. 


Do You Like to Write? 


Producers and publishers alike thus attest 
their belief that there are scores of men 
and women, unknown as writers, who can 
learn to write—if they can only be induced 
to try, 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship con- 
curs in that opinion, because its own ex- 
periences prove it to be true. It has found 
many potential authors during the last six 
years, and has helped them to gain recogni- 
tion on the screen and in the magazine field, 

Through the Palmer Course and Service 
in photoplay writing, short story writing 
and dramatic criticism, you can acquire 
a knowledge of /ow to control and apply 
the divine gift of creative imagination. 
You will learn how to write stories and 
motion picture scenarios meeting current 
market demands during spare time in your 
own home, without interference with your 
regular duties. 


Prominent Men Behind the 
Movement 


Aiding in the work of discovering and 
training new writers are the following dis- 
tinguished members of the Advisory Council 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship :— 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Author, Dramatist, Educator 
(Formerly of the Faculty Columbia University) 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Motion Picture Director 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
Publisher 
JAMES R. QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Screen Writer and Director 
BRIAN HOOKER 
Author, Dramatist, Critic 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Author, Educator, Critic 
(Formerly of the Faculty 
Columbia and New York Universities) 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This booklet is dedicated “to the gallant and im- 
mortal company of writers, now present and to come, 
in whom forever burns the leaping flame of imagina- 
tion that lights the world.” It describes the ideals 
and purposes of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship and tells 
about its Free Scholarships and 
how it is co-operating with 
editors and motion picture pro- 
ducers in the development of 
new writers. It gives the suc- 
cess stories of a number of stu- 
dents and tells how you, too, 
can win fame and fortune if 
you have the latent ability to 
write. Just mail the coupon 
and we’ll send you a copy of 
this 106-page book Free. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
PALMER INstITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-J, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 











Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 106-page book, ‘““The New Road to Author- 
ship,” and your Bulletin containing details of the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation which awards 50 Free 


Scholarships annually. 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 
SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 


and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. 


It contains, in addition to many 


standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 


petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 


being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 


The list includes Indus- 


tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 
The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 


a good grade of paper 
paper 

Look over the accompanying list carefully. 
offered, If you have never used these books, a 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
of Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTORY 
“Eleven Fables from /Esop 32 Patriotic Stories 
38 More Fables from sop LITERATURE 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 
140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 
288 Primer from Fableland |, 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 
NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People-II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo 
30 story of a Sunbeam 384 Animal Stories 





SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 1152 Chiid’s Garden of Verses— 


23 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson , 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for 
34 Stories from Grimm | Little Children _ . 
36 Little Red Riding Mood | 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cottdn-Tails 
38 Adventures of a sega 268 ae Little sanatinn 
inter ay 
ease. ane. - nal (  — il 269 Four L ittle Cotton-Tails at 
= ates 270 Four Little Cotton. Tails in 
a9 | arg i Pidenils Vacation | Life Reader 
40 Wines na Fs oe 290 Saeed -., sh 0 hild- 
apd sah 300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
41 Story of Wool f the Hills 301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
135 Little P ree. af ey ss il | 302 Take Bell and Other § Stories 
ea Y PEM |) 308 The Rainbow Fai 
Plants) | 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
HISTORY AnD BIOORAPHY 317 More _ Stories of the Three 
4% Story of the Maytlower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 318 Ma “Stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln Pigs 
LITERATURE 330 Ten Little Indians 
Tz Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 59 ag of the Boston Tea 
ty 











16 Puss) in Boots and Cinderella " 
47 Greek Myths 60 Children of, the Northland 
tS Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
DO Reynard the Fox [ri ee (New Amsterdam) | 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- | 65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other ee cas tn ce Lot 
Stories 6 1ild Life in the Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths Ill (Virginia) 
175 Norse Legends, T G8 Stories of the Revolution— 
176 N Legends, IT I (Ethan Allen and the 
17 of the Rhineland Green Mountain Boys) 
ze The Lorelei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—I 
tl Legends (Arounc tiladelphia) 
289 the. Snow Alan, ihe h ittie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Tree and Other Stories | IIL (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
292 st of the Sun and West | 182 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
02 asl A i Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
f t Moon, anc ther i ie Little 3 7) and 
Btories is 1 quer — hild ew 
65 Gemila, the Child o 1e 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 5 irwreekeg and Some of Her 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets Sister 
at — ot Ha — Fruits 166 Lonise on the Rhine and in 
os nurs OF er New. Home 
h2 Story of Glass NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 
his Story of a Little Waterdrop | {je stories from’ “Seven Little 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup | sisters’? by Jane Andrews 
board—I, | Story of Tea | 767 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
aes and ee ee eye hie and Bonheur) 
137 ge sr oy LITERATURE 
Coffea and Salt iad 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 98 ae tae Alice and 
(ag on" - 67 The Story of Robinson 
one tae sd > . Crusoe 
— ee Veople of the 71 Se os om epee 4 
(for 38rd, 4th and Sth 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Grades) —Longfellow 
Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 
i Story of Longfellow How to_ Treat Them 
21 Story of ee Vitgrims i | 233 :o— RS. Knowing— 
$40 Famous ‘urly Americans $00 —Primary 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
Story of Columbus bity Buns | Stories 
Story of Whittier The Wise Frog and Other 





Louisa M, Alcott Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY | 84 Story of David Cro: kett 
75 Story of Coal 85 Story of Patrick Henry 


57 Story of 





76 Story of Wheat 86 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
77 Story of Cotton [ People ney and Fulton) 
134 Conquests 4 Little Plant 87 American Inventors— 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I Il (Morse and Edison) 
181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Three Giants 89 Fremont and’ Kit. Carson 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 91 Story of Eugene Field 
fh Story of Lincoln 178 Story. of Lexington and 
56 Indian Children Tales Bunker Hill 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Are 
7” A Little New E ngland Viking | 207 Famous Artists — II — 
&1 Story of De Soto (Reynolds and_ Murillo) 
s2 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 
3 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


and many are profusely illustrated. 
and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and ave strong and durable. 


Note the abundance of splendid material 
trial will prove their great value. 


The covers of both the 








FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


LITERATURE 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from 
Longfellow—(V illage Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

Japanese Niyths and Legends 

Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment 

Water Babies (Abridged) 

Tolmi of the Treetops 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

Tara of the Tents 
Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas — Poems 

. and Stories (Any Grade) 


oy 
Soi-1-16 OD 
Shoat OD 


2 


re | 


56 Bolo the Cave Boy 

257 Kwasa the Cliff Dadtter 
1 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
3 Hansel and_ Grettel, 
Pretty Goldilocks . 

Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 

Legends from Many _ lands 

The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories 

Karl and Katherine in Hol- 


Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 


and 





Chinese Gir 








$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 





$2.16 a dozen, $18.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 
Scott) (8th grade) 
Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

The Nurnoerg Stove-La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade) 

The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 
grade) 


401 
402 
4038 
404 
405 
406 





DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acs exe 


For Various Grades as Indicated 
PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS 


(12 Cents a Copy). 


Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 


(18 Cents a Copy) 


Smaller orders 24 cents a copy. 


407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
408 Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
409 Stories from Newfound- 
land History (44 pag- 
es)—Blackall (6th gr.) 
410 Speeches of Lincoln 
( rr grade) 
411 Little Lame Prince 
(Cond. )—Mulock (gr. 4) 
412 ine in Wonderland— 





Carroll (4th grade) 

















FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

Animal Life in the Sea 

of Story of Silk 

94 Story of Sugar 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

240 Story of King Corn 

263 The Sky Family 

280 Making of the World 

281 Builders of the World 

283 Stories of Time 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

mapeoratione of the North- 


est 
80 Story of the Cabots 
97 Stories of the Norsemen 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of Bryant 
Story of Robert FE, Lee 
Story of Canada 
6 Story of Mexico [enson 
7 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
0 Story of Hawthorne 
2 Biographical Stories—Haw- 
thorne 


o 


1 Story of Grant 

4 Story of Steam 

5 Story of McKinley 

7 Story of Dickens 

{ of the Flag 

5 Story of the First Crusade 
0 Story of Father Hennepin 
1 Story of La Salle gale 
7 Story of Florence Nightin- 
8 Story of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
er, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European_Cities — I 
(London and Paris) 

115 Great European C ites - Il 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 Great European Cities — ITI 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 


% Story 


DS a ki kp 
eee SS. OS 


te 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 
2 Story of Shakespeare 
Four Little Discoverers in 





Panama 

274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 

275 When Plymouth Colony 


Was Young 
7 Life in Colonial Days 
ITERATURE 
8 King of the Golden River—- 
Ruskin 
9 The 
thorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
History _in Verse (Sheri- 
= Independence 


etc. 
Little Daftydowndilly and 
Other — Stories—Hawthorne 
Sty of Aladdin and of Ali 


Golden Touch—Haw- 


dan’s 
Bell, 


aba 
Heroes from King. Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes Ramee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 
What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories y 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 

Macdonald 

255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
309 Moni the Goat Boy 
313 In Nature's Fairyland 


YEAR* 


246 What I Sawin Japan-Griffis 
247 The Chinese and _ Their 
Country [Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

825 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE .- 

241 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons_ in mal 
Husbandry—Book II, Agimal 





and Swine) 


In Strong Paper Covers 


ge@sORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers 31:44 5 2ozem: $12.00.,.2 (12 Cents a Copy) 
Bas-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned, 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 





84 cents a dozen, $7.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


(7 Cents a Copy) 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
73 Four Great Musicians | 24 Three Golden Apples—Hay- 
74 Four More Great Musicians thorne 
116 Old English Heroes 25 The Miraculous  Pitcher- 
117 Later English Heroes Hawthorne 
160 Heroes of the re, 26 The  Minotaur—Hawthorne 
163 Stories of Courag 118 A Tale of the White Ilills 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay and Other Stories—Havw- 
188 Story of Napoleon tho 
189 Stories of He a. 119 Bryant's _ Thanatopsis, and 
197 Story of Lafayette Other Poems 
198 Story of Roger Williams 120 Ten_ Selections from Tong- 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
224 Story of William Tell Ride, The Skeleton mn 
253 Story of the Aeroplane Armor, etc.) 
266 Story of Belgium 121 Selections from Holmes 
267 Story of Wheels (The Wonderful One Hoss 
286 Story of Slavery—Booker 1 Shay, Old Ironsides, and 
Washington Others 
310 Story of Frances Willard 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
326 Story of Harding —Browning 
STORIES OF THE STATES 161 The Great Carbancle, Mr, 
508 Story of Florida Higginbotham’s — Catastro- 
509% Story of Georgia phe, Snowflakes—Hawtliorne 
511 Story of Ilinois 162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
512 Story of Indiana 211 The Golden  Fleece—lIlay- 
513 Story of Iowa thorne 
515 Story of Kentucky 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-I, 
520 Story of Michigan (Story of Perseus) 
621 Story of Minnesota 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-—Il, 
5238 Story of Missouri _ ,(Story of Theseus) 
525 Story of Nebraska 225 Tennyson's  Poems—Sel, 
528 Story of New Jersey 226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
533 Story of Ohio and Other  Stories—Dickens 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 229 Responsive Bible Readings 
540 Story of Tennessee 258 Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
642 Story of Utah 264 Story of Don Quixote 
546 Story of West Virginia 277 Thrift Stories— Benjamin 
547 Story of Wisconsin Franklin and Others 
LITERATURE 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
10 Snow Image—Hawthorne from Dickens) [thorne 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 294 The Dragon's Teeth—Haw- 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— | 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR* 
as bc , 235 Poems _ Worth Knowing- 
The Courtship. of Miles Sook ITI—Grammar 
Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb's ar of Ulys- 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Pa 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb's Slits of Ulys- 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ses—Par 
from the Town Pump—| 241 Story of the Tliad (Con- 
Hawthorne densed ) —Church 
123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Aineid (Con- 
(Ode on Tnmortuality, We densed ) —Church [erature 
= Seven, To the Cuckoo, | 251 Story of Language and Lit- 
252 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
124 Selections from Shelley and 54 Story of “The Talisman 
Seats a (Cond. from Scott) 
125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 The Last of the Mohic ans 
Selections—Shakespeare (Cond, from Cooper 
147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver _Twist | (Condensed 
told. by Tennyson ’ from Dickens) 
149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
try—Hal side Inn—Longfellow 
192 Story of ae Valjean 296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
198 Selections from the Sketch ~ lensed from Stowe) 
Book—Irving 297 Story of David Copperfield 
196 The Gray ‘Champion—Haw- ~ (Condensed from Dickets) 
thorne [Selected | 307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
213 Poems of. Thomas Moore- | 311 Story. of Jerusalem 
214 More Selections from the | 315 Story of Armenia 
Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb’s bond — Shake- 
216 Lamb's Tales from_ Shake- speare — Part_Il — (Hamlet, 
speate-Part _I—(Tempest, Midsummer. Night’ $s Dream) 
Berehant of Venice, Mac- | NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
231 The “Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the Man 
densed from Parkman) in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lady of the Take- 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson Canto Lowell 
8 Vision of Sir Launtalcd sowell | 155 Rhcecus ana Other Poems- 


56 Edgar Allan Poe—Biograpliy 

and Selected Poems 

58 Washington’s Farewell <Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 

Abram Joseph Ryan—Biog- 


Night— 
Bur {smith 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient_ Mar- 


Saturday i 
1 
iner—Coleridge [Poems | 169 
1 
2 


7 


( ieee > 


tro ee 
ot 


27 Gray’s Elegy and Other raphy and Selected Poems 

29 Julius Cesar — Selections—|.170 Paul H. Hayne—Biograpliy 
Shakespeare and Selected Poems 

130 Henry the ViTE-Gielectione— 15 Life a! Samuel Johnson—- 
Shakespeare [spear Macaulay 

131 Macbeth— Selections — Shake- 221 Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 

142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— pers—Addison 
Canto I 236 Poems _Worth Knowing- 

148 Building of the Ship and Book IV—Advanced 4 
Other Poems—Longfellow- 237 Lay of the Last. Minstrel- [ 

148 Horatius, ot A The Ar- Entrodaction and Canto 4 
mada—Maca —Sco 

150 Bunker Hil, _ ae 276 tame of the Pilgrims 


(Oration) ——Webster_ 

05 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
153 Prisoner_ of Chillon and 06 Howe’s Masquerade — Haw- 
Other Poems—Byron thorne 


tions from Adams and Jef-~ 
ferson Oration—Webster 























* See note in regard to grading below prices at top of page. |) 
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TUNTS and Starts for Speeches, 
A) for meetings, parties, clubs, 
Jodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment -committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
py leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Mgr., Springfield, Illinois. 


50, ed Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 | 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c) 
for each set. Write | 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI-| 
CATOR COMPANY | 
20South Wells St., Chicago 































Has established the 
id wide standard 
Projection Excellence 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


ver agra co. 


Davenport. 
lowa. 


VICTOR Portable 
, STEREOPTICON 
















special EASY TERMS 


BUNIONS 


; the marvelous new Solvent, baniches 
ee me pao pees alae almost instantly. The H ump 
Vanishes as jou! Se 

HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


I want pou ss to have relief from Bunions. 1 pow 
Tange to send yous box of Solvent to tr wil sole “ 
sen ‘oua oO! 'e' im we 
iad’say, “i want to try PEDUDENE.” Address 
KAY Y LABORATORIES 
186 N. La Salle S 


4 JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deat Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 
I wear them day and night. 4 
’ They are perfectly comfort-|| 
able. Noone sees them. Write 
f me and I will tell you a true ¥” 
id open ees 1 got deaf Soe ew 
make you hear. ress Medicated Ear Drum 
GEORGE P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum = Pat. Nov. 3, 1% 


Co. (Inc.) Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward ve, Detroit, Mich, 








Suehe. K-708 
Chicago, Illinois 

















UNIQUE ART EXHIBITS 
To make displays without in- 
juring subjects or walls, use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Easy to use; the points protect 

10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths)dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1242 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 


EMNANTS 66: 



















assortment of 

Tri cotines and siksatieasthan wo ole: 
sale. Blues, Wine, Gi 
nants of 4 and 5 yard lengiha.s sities e suit or dress. 
CK I F NOT. Sar. ISFIED. 
Make FORE | own clothes. These remnants will 
save you up to $1.50 a y: FOR INFORMATION. 
Lao TEXTILE MILLS, DEPT.281, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen’ 
Holder, Eraser, for 
selling Pi) packages aaadaias Gum at5ca pekg. Write 

BLUINE MFG, CO., 202 Mill Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 




















SEND US YOUR FILMS 


hg f ize film for development 
F i — 7 saa eis ent any size, ang 
ey ly @e 20cfor six prints. Trial 5x7 e largement i in hand- 
— ‘nonione puoTo FINISHING co. 

aS? 242 Bell Roanoke, Va. 











CIVEN THE SE F RINGS 


bame 
0.$. SUPPLY CO. Dept R127 Grosavile, Pa. 








SELL YOUR SONG— 
== VERSES FOR CASH. 


POEMS WANTED ~Vines rox cast. 


write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 








GET P AY for your stories and articles. Copy- 
— book by Editor ““How to write 

r Pay.” FRE now. Noobligation. PRESS 
SYNDICATE 962, ‘Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 93 


week. From the remarks which I have 
heard I have begun to feel that the 
parents enjoy these holidays as much 
as the children. Thus we are attain- 
ing the goal of bringing the home and 
school into closer relationship. 


A Scout is True to a Trust 


(Continued from page 34) 


if he had to stay here all night! 
Scoutmaster Curtis had told him to 
wait. “A Scout is ‘trustworthy!” 

He began to whistle as he marched 
back and forth. “I.guess soldiers in 
time of war have worse jobs than 
this!” he muttered. ‘What if a shell 
was likely to explode at my feet any 
minute! I guess this is not so bad 
after all!’ He counted his steps and 
found that he was taking one hundred 
each trip. “Fifty-three trips and I 
go a mile!” 

Bill began to search his pockets for 
a cracker or a piece of candy. Nota 
thing could he find.. He continued to 
whistle and marched on. 

As the town clock struck ten he 
heard the sound of someone running, 
and in a moment ‘Ray Curtis” came 
dashing breathlessiy up to him. 

“Bill!?’? he cried, “this is simply 
great of you—simply great! I was 
delayed by an accident. I had to 
help take a man to the hospital.” 

Bill saluted gravely. 

“Have you had your supper, Bill?” 

Bill shook his head. 

“Neither have I! Come along, Old 
Scout! I know a place down town 
where we can get a hot chicken sand- 
wich and a bowl of soup. Bill!” and 
Ray’s hand came down hard on Bill’s 
dripping shoulder. “Bill!—I am 
proud of you! I knew that you would 
stay on the job all night if you had 
once promised to stay until relieved!” 

A few minutes later, Scoutmaster 
Curtis and Bill Jones were seated side 
by side on tall stools in front of the 
counter in a small restaurant. 

“Jack!? called Ray to the proprie- 
tor, “bring us the finest, hottest sand- 
wiches you know how to. make, and 
some soup! Big bowls!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Bill, asked Ray, after they were 
served, “how does your supper taste?” 

“Great !” was Bill’s brief reply. 

“It takes a lot more courage for 
me to go home now and face Aunt 
Ellen than it did to stand on guard!’ 
remarked Bill, as they came out of 
the restaurant. 

“Why?’ 

“Aunt Ellen will not believe that I 
did not stay out on purpose.” 

a I shall go with you and ex- 

ain 

Ob that would be too much trou- 

e 


“Not a bit of it!’ 

“You see, Ray, when I first came 
here to live with Aunt Ellen, I used 
to run off and stay for hours at a 
time. Since I have been a Scout I 
have been trying to do better, but she 
cannot forget how I used to act!” 

“That is the trouble, Bill, with get- 
ting a bad reputation. It works the 
other way, too. When your aunt gets 
used to the idea that she can trust you, 
she will give you the benefit of the 
doubt every time. You want to get 
the reputation of being trustworthy, 
Bill. Then people, will not be able to 
think evil of you! 

“T have a good way to go before I 
shall be like that!’ said Bill. 

“Last summer when I was away on 
my vacation,” began Ray again, “I 
met a railway engineer. He was just 
an ordinary looking little fellow, with 
gray hair and mustache, but I thought 
how proud he must be of his record. 
Not an accident in twenty-five years! 
He said to me, ‘I always tell myself 
to remember that there are three or 
four hundred people back there in the 
coaches trusting their lives to me, 
and it makes me careful! ” 

When they reached Bill’s home they 
found his aunt still up and very much 





Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free. 
Read _ Page. Seven. 








Stop paying $30.00 to $75.00 for a music course, 
You can learn by a new, remarkable method 
to master the Banjo, Mandolin or Guitar and the total price, 
including course, instrument and music need not exceed $6.95. 


Instrument— Instruction — Music 
All Three for $5.98 to $6.95 


No previous musical knowledge necessary. We show 
you how to begin playing right off. No tedious 
practice. Begin playing enchanting, romantic mel- 
odies the first hour. Gives you endless pleasure. 







Terrific Cut inPrice 


It’s your big chance to save heavily in cash 
and much in time because of our method. 
This is positively the biggest value in the 
music world today. You cannot afford to overlook 


this great money saving c’ ‘he janes. Act quick, 











Makes you the life of any party. : C,F, JOHNSON & co. Devt. 123. 
» Jackson vd., cago, . 

Get the FREE Facts — Mail Coupon ® Pleasesendme free information on your course and 
Thouseads. ere —_ playing our inctrumente, a H 
are delighted and amazed with the speed with ® were . 
which they learn to play. Do ot buy an instrument & Cnstrument. 3 ams interested fn the, puna 
or start a course of instruction until you have invese ® 
tigated ours. Get the facts, the indis sputabts, proof, § Name 
Mail coupon for free information and our big new ® 
64 page catalog illustrated in colors. ® Address 

C. F. JOHNSON & COMPANY H 
19 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. M123, CHICAGO § City....ccccscsosssmsmenesnen snes State 




















[ATTENTION TEACHERS} 


: TOOLS FOR YOUR ‘TRADE 

NATURE STUDY SERIES. Sct of five pamphlets - - - - $1.60 
Use these to keep thriving the interest in Nature, especially 
the stars which can be studied throughout the year. 

LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND - - - - - - - = = = @1.75 
Plays in Verse for Children—Katharine Lee Bates. For Sep- 
tember—Mother Time and Her Family of Seasons; October 
Little Robin Who Does Not Want to Fly South; November 


The Conscientious Turkey. 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS - - - - - - 


Music and words of twenty-four of the most typical and tune- 
ful Slavic folk songs—for group singing. 


75 cents 








50 cents 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS - - - - - = - 
It is not too early to plan your Christmas music using these 
quaint delightful folk songs. 





























600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


































as a Reward for Spare Moments 


Enjoy this comfortable Rocker and other fine 
Premiums as your Reward for running a Larkin 
Club of friends and neighbors. Thousands of women 
have found the helpful Larkin Club the ideal way to 
make happier, cozier homes. 


aN ew Larkin Catalog FREE 


Beautifully pictures 1600 valuable Larkin Premiums 

, and 800 famous Larkin Products with which they are 
oN \ GIVEN — Pure Foods, Soaps, 

\\ \ Clothing, etc. Many new cffers. 

\\' Mail Coupon to Nearest Address 


’ \ (Owe ee ee es 6 ee 2 ee eee 


Toilet Preparations, 








\\Y Lettkhttt Co tae. Befiale, N.Y. Chicago, tll. 


\ Please send New Fall Catalog No. 71 
\) and Information about Larkin Clubs. 


\ Name is 
= Address oe a 
ie 


Big Money In Writing »%'r""*. | Write Photoplays: art iat 


to-day for free copy America’s greatest mage azine for ee 
writers. Filled with practical help in writing and selling. for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bide.» Cincinnati, 0. | plete outline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Sell Markable Washable School Maps 


A New Series—With Special Features 
NOW READY 
Mark on these Political School Maps as you would on a blackboard 
the markings. A new idea in up-to-date modern school room equipment. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
to introduce these remarkable maps in their section. Address: 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Established 1867 
MAPS—ATLASES—GLOBES 


111 No. Market Street, 











erase 


Chicago, Ill. 

















RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 
of the Rississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan, We send 
well-known chocolate bars on con- ¥4@ 
signment to be sold for school pur- Q'§ 
poses—allow thirty days for selling ¥ 
—rprepay express in certain limits. |¥ 
Michigan customer writes:— 

“Good work, isn’t it? 


Sold sixty boxes in 
less than one week.” 


If you have a school money-raising 

problem write for plan and credit ap- 

plication-—also sent on request to @yX@ 

churches, societies, etc. . 
FRED D. LESURE CO, 
Wholesale Confectioners, 


5OA Laurel St., 


_——__row 
to. ae = > 
Bae PRR Se 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





















EASY, FASCINATING, 
SPARE TIME WORK 


Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Greeting Cards and 
Iders. Exclusive designs, beau- 
tiful sentiments. Made especially 
for handcoloring. Big demand for 
ndcolored cards, Easy to do. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without experience many now makin 
from $50 to $80 a month and more! You 
can dothe same! Complete instructions 
enable all to color successfully. 


FREE BOOK 














TRAVEL and EARN 














= BIG MONEY 
Join our staff of educated, ambitious men 
and women, Our training and field super- 
vision will enable you to earn from $2,000 
to $5,000 your first year without previ- 
ous experience, Opportunity for advance- 
ment, Resident. and traveling representa- 
tives desired, Write today giving age, ed- 2 
ucation, and experience, Dept. 104. 4 








s 
yiul gale LID AVE. 
CLEVELAND,O. 


The SL Weedon Com 


Ladies Wanted / 


EARN MONEY AT HOME/ 
Spare Time, Addressing, Mailing 
Circulars for us. No experience required. 
Nothing to sell. We pay weekly. 
Send 10* to cover mailing cost, etc.--- 
RICA CO. 1666 sroaoway, DEPT. F1i, NEW VORK CITY 


HERE’S THE LINE 
THAT SATISFIES 


~—] 
| =] You'll sell yourself on first sight. New 
——4 Rubber Specialties for every purpose. 

4) Over fifty fast sellers needed in every 
home; honest goods that we guarantee 
and the profits are large enough to give 
you a steady income and make you stick 
the year round, Write Dept. 600. 


B. & G. Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


an 

































Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits, 
How to cater, ran profitable TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘“Cooking for Profit.’’ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 8414, E. 58th St., CHLCAGO, 


mo) PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ete,, make goo 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. 
Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. Write 
Of today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 


y 761 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N, J. 


AGENTS meee aaa 











anteed Hosiery -- must wear or replaced free -- YOUR PAY IN 
ADVANCE--steady_ income -- repeat orders -- experience unneces- 
y. You write orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, 


sar ' 
all colors and grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee Textile Co., Room 2819, Cincinnati,Ohio 


$50 A Wee 


12 articles worth $3. 


$2.00 PER HOUR spake’ Time. 


Become our local reedcraft instructor. Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 





EVENINGS. I made it, MailOrder 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25ce. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 











It does not usually pay to guess at 
things. Our offer on Page Seven is 
different. 

FREE $5 BOOK How to become SUCCESSFUL in 
Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 








MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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‘Segin the School Year Right 


worried. Ray explained courteously 
all about the reason for Bill’s tardi- 
ness. i: 
“I am proud of Bill,” she remark- 
ed. “I knew that he had on his Scout 
uniform so I was sure that he was 
all right.” 

“You will find that you can trust 
him from now on,” said Ray. “He 
would be ashamed to put his Scout 
uniform on again if he did not do 
right, wouldn’t you, Bill?” 

Bill brought his hand up in a grave 
salute. “I hope so!” he replied. 


Handwriting Instruction for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 44) 


the beginning pupils should be given an 
opportunity to write at the blackboard 
in addition to the writing lesson. In 
most schools one class may be reading 
while the others are occupied with 
seat work. Some teachers assign a 
limited amount of this seat work, 
allowing pupils to write at the black- 
board when their tasks are completed. 
As this puts the slow pupils at a dis- 
advantage, a better plan is to assign 
a definite period for work at the 
blackboard. Place the copies used in 
the writing lessons during the pre- 
vious week in a conspicuous place. 
Pupils look at these, turn and write. 
Stage No. III. 

Always having copies very close to 
each pupil does not develop the inde- 
pendent ability desired. Stage No. 3 
plans for definite training in this abil- 
ity. Place a list of words to be writ- 
ten on the opposite side of the room 
so that pupils cannot see them while 
writing. This has been suggested 
above for additional writing. En- 
courage pupils to write other words 
not supplied by the teacher. Avoid 
making the work narrow and limited. 


Stage No. IV (correlation with other 


work.) 
The illustration shows an easy step 
toward independent writing. For 


much of this work only the initial 
letter must be written from memory. 
A number of different endings for the 
various families of words should be 
written by the teacher, the pupils 
writing as many words underneath as 
possible. 
Stage No. V (independent writing). 
This is partly a testing stage, pupils 
being given a printed list of words to 
be changed to script. It will reveal 
to the teacher the letters and combi- 
nations which need practice in the 
writing lessons. Combinations involv- 
ing the letters, b, v, w, and o, where 
the joining with the next letter is 
above the base line, are the most diffi- 
cult, 

CounTRY SCHOOLS 
In schools having few beginners 
and where there is little time for in- 
struction, pupils may be started upon 
the blackboard work by tracing over 
copies made with crayon soaked in li- 
brary paste. Erasing will remove the 
pupil’s work, leaving the .teacher’s 
copies for further use. Sufficient help 
should be given to prevent going over 
the letters the wrong way, but the 
work can be carried on chiefly as 
“seat work.” An older pupil can give 
assistance. The tracing process should 
not be used longer than necessary. 
It is advisable to have the begin- 
ners participate with the older pupils 
in the regular writing lesson for part 
of the period. They should have the 
first part of the lesson with the other 
pupils, receiving instruction on posi- 
tion and pencil-holding and practicing 
the simple copies. One or two steps 
in the lessons shown in the illustra- 
tions may be practiced by the entire 
class, the beginners using larger writ- 
ing than the others. When the diffi- 
cult part of the lesson is to be prac- 
ticed, the beginners should complete 
their work at the blackboard. This 
plan obviates the giving of a separate 
lesson to the beginners. 
The five stages carry the work 
through the first and second grades. 
This work may be supplemented by 
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Get 100% benefit from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and any books you may order in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the very beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


The September Number 


of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is assured to all who 
order promptly. It is of great importance to teachers that 
they have the magazine for the full year beginning with 
September and the best way to insure this is to send your 
subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Order Now and Pay Later 


We are very anxious to co-operate with all teachers who 
for any reason prefer or find it more convenient to order now 
and send remittance later. Use the order blank below. 
Make your order to cover the magazine and all the books 
offered in combination with it that you are likely to need 
during the school year. Your order will be filled promptly 
and you need not pay until October 15th. 


This offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the va- 
rious books for teachers offered in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans at special reduced prices. (See combination prices below.) 

We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of this credit privi- 
lege, for by so doing you will have the magazines and books to use during 
the entire school year. 


Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 




















THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 88)... _--...---$1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See description on page 22) 1.50 
. Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 84) 23 TG 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Pians for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
THE ANNUAL of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (See page 95)... _ 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 84) _.. 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 84). 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 84)... «1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
HOW I DID IT (See description on page 84)... 80 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 84) 80 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 22) . 80 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 84) .60 
Order with Normai Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 84) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See description on page 84)... .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


, BOOK II (See d iption on page 84). .60 
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LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 84)... .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out and 
send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 








Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


6 Re Publishing Co.,} Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, — 
“ eal to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the books checked below in combination ‘with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each desired. ] 
( The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional How | Did It, 66 cents additional 
() Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional CI Practical Selections, 65 cents ‘additional 

Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, 65 cents additional 
The Annual of Normal instructor-Primary [] Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional CJ Poster Patterns, Book II, 60 cents additional 
Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional CD Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [3 Jointed Toys, Book 13, 50 cents additional 
The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
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We Have a Small Number 
of Copies Left of the 


1921 ANNUAL of 
Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


A Reprint 
of the Ma- 
terial that 
Appeared 
in the 
Magazine 
during the 
Year 1921— 
Rearranged 
11 and Class- 
|| ified by 
“| | Subjects 
. || for Conven- 
| ient Use. 











amir | : Price $1.50 











Postpaid 














600 iam Double Column 
Pages—Many Illustrations— 
Durable Flexible Cloth Binding 


A valuable book for any teacher 
and especially for— 


Teachers who have recently subscribed 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and who desire to avail themselves 
of the helpful material that has ap- 
peared in previous issues. 

Older subscribers who have lost or 
mislaid some of their 1921 copies of 
the magazine or have cut them for 
class use. 

All teachers who appreciate the advan- 
tage of having in one comprehen- 
sive volume such a vast amount of 
help on so many practical subjects. 


Ideal for Use as a Plan Book 


The 1921 Annual of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is in reality a Plan Book. 
It reproduces all of the material which 
appeared in the monthly issues of 1921 
except full-page illustrations and corre- 
lated reading matter and this material is 
so arranged and classified for helpful use 
throughout the year that it constitutes a 
practical guide for the teaching of the 
various school subjects, 


Classification of Contents 





Editorial Contributions | Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature | By Some of Us, for All 

Biography of Us 

Hygiene Primary Methods and 

Handwork and Drawing| _ Devices 

School Gardens and Na- | Suggestions for Grammar 
ture Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - 

Projects Another Club 

Americanization and Cit- | Poems Teachers Have 
izenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction | Entertainment 





A good idea of the extent and scope of 
the contents of the 1921 Annual may be 
obtained in this way: Go through this 
one number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans and note the great variety and vast 
amount of helpful, usable material that it 
contains. Multiply this material ten 
times, classify and arrange by subjects 
for ready reference, and you have a men- 
tal picture of the 1921 Annual. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches 
in size, and contains 600 pages with two 
columns of reading matter to the page. 
Printed on good paper and bound in dur- 


able flexible cloth covers. 


Price $1.50 Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary F » aes 1 year 
(new or renewal), 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, - 20. 
See other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.— San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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schools use sentence writing to a con- 
siderable extent. The different stages 
are applicable to sentences as well as 
to words. This outline covering black- 
board writing somewhat overlaps the 
discussion in the next article which 
will deal with writing on paper. 


First Steps in the Teaching of 
Sewing 
(Continued from page 47) 


Embroidery wools were used for the 
various stitches. The edge is violet 
blanket stitch; next is a marginal deco- 
ration made of three rows of running 
stitch, the outer rows being green, the 
middle, light violet; the design at top is 
a group of three small flowers made of 
yellow satin stitch with black French 
knot centers and small green leaves in 
lazy-daisy stitch; next are two hori- 
zontal rows of deep rose basting stitch; 
one row of green catch stitch; two rows 
of chain stitch, one rose, the other yel- 
low; and one row of violet outline 
stitch. 

Below this is a light violet button- 
hole in center, and an eight-petaled 
floral design on each side, formed with 
lazy-daisy stitches and French knots 
for center. Then comes a row of over- 
handing or whipping, and a row of 
featherstitch, single and double. A 
piece of heavy brown zephyr is next 
couched with yellow, below which there 
are variations of featherstitch, A 
leaf in outline stitch is filled in with 
darning stitch, and the little tree de- 
signs and initial letters are made of 
cross-stitch. 

Have the pupils bring scraps of wool 
from home, and by exchanging, a good 
variety of colors can be secured. It 
is well to plan the arrangement before 
you begin to sew by making a full-size 
pattern and drawing lines with colored 
crayons to represent the stitches. 

The drawing accompanying this ar- 
ticle shows the method of making some 
of the stitches and the way to hold 
the needle for each. The remaining 
stitches will be illustrated in October. 





For basting have a knot in the end 
of the thread. Let it be on the right 
side of the cloth, if it is to be removed. 
The drawings show whether one should 


begin at left or right. 


If possible bring in pictures of old- 


time samplers or have an exhibit of 


original samplers. It is surprising how 
many can be found in the homes. 
Some schools have become so inter- 


ested in the subject of old-time samplers 


and their quaint verses that the girls 
have made very creditable ones with 
flowers, leaves, houses, and so forth 
in the designs. One girl made a sym- 
bolic or decorative design, using the 
schoolhouse as the motif. 

Collect material from the homes for 
community projects; arrange for a 
Saturday meeting to sort and take an 
inventory of the supplies. Put together 


all new cotton scraps that might be 


used for a quilt; divide as to quality 
and color. Perhaps some of the moth- 
ers will help to plan quilts or comfort 
tops. Partially worn garments and 
new materials of an undesirable color 
or quality can be used in rag carpets 
or rugs. Scraps of silks, ribbons, lace, 
and so forth, can be made into needle- 
books, flowers, and other small articles. 
Keep materials in boxes and label 
them. 

One may practice basting and run- 
ning stitches on gingham or dotted 
calico or percale. The squares and 
dots help to keep the rows straight and 
the stitches the same length. 

EpItorIAL NoteE:—Miss Grubb’s arti- 
cle for October, entitled “Practical 
Sewing Projects—A Work Basket and 
Needlebook,” will provide the teacher 
with interesting and helpful material 
for her work in sewing. 


The only failure a man ought to fear 
is failure in cleaving to the purpose he 
sees to be best.—George Eliot. 


We sold 2,124,288 pencils in 1923. 
How many will we sell during 1924? 
Make a guess—Win a prize. Read 
Page Seven. 
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Splendid Material for All 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 


These and over 400 other helpful books 
F. A. OWEN PUBLI 


_ (Order from Office 








The Instructor Entertainment Books | 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 
Compiled by Florence R. Signor. .35 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. -Laura Rountree Smith and others. .35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon. 35 | 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B, Faxon.. ai “eee 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon.. .35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Faxon...... .35 
Plays for School Days. Compiled by Florence R, Signor........ .35 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Compiled by Florence R. Signor.... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises, Book I. Laura R. Smith and others. .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon........ .35 
Japanese Entertainments. Compiled by Florence R. Signor Pe eciats .40 
Colonial Minuets. Compiled by Florence R. Signor............. .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant............... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. By Lucia M. Wiant OE .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others..... .30 | 
GHGS SOMOGl SROGROE oisce cnseecotecc deeeecesesccveeceees .30 | 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite “Them, Faxon. 184 pages. | 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............. cece eeeees 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.50 


described in our 1924-25 Year Book, which we will gladly mail upon request. 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


Occasions. Order Early. 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon.$ .35 
Grace B. Faxon........ .35 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
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F eg Years Ago ip, the little 





u ( of Shoeneck lived Hans Adam 
Wy iii Wurlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 
iI" | His shop was a gathering place for 
| 





musicians of the time, for he was 
} @ true craftsman. 
|| When he died his shop passed into 
i, the hands of his eldest son, and for 
} even generations, down 
resent day, the 
p BF of Hans Adam 
TT Wurlitzer have carried on 
' his w 
ily In every Wurlitzer Instrue 
ment vou will find a quality, 
a character, that could not 
come from mere excellence 
of manufacture. It is the 
heritage of these seven 
y | generations of music 
craftsmanship. 
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Warlitzer Yay 
in your 
Own Home 


OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- ag 

strument for a 
week’s free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. Nol}. 
obligation to buy — nof 
expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer ae 
because we want you to 
try for yourself theseg@y 
wonderful instruments, | 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 4 
instrument building. \ 
Easy payments are ar-|¥ 
ranged to suit your con-|\¥ 
venience. 


This is your opportunity 
totrya famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 


NewCatalog 


The greatest musical cata- 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives @ 
you lowest prices and all & 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. Ali sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send this Coupon 


SYTHE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1606 
120 W. 42ndSt.,NewYork 117. 4thSt., Cincinnati 
Prams -oer Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 


d me, absolutely free, your new ilinstrated catalog, with 

pt and description of every known musical instrument. Also 

fe. i me how I ma ay py any instrument in my own home and pay 
or it in small monthly eums. No obligation. 


a 






































Name 


Address 


City. - State. ——. — ——- 








. (Siate instrument in which you are interested) ome 


Copyright, 1924. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

















MAKE A DRESS 


IN AN HOUR! 
17 New Designs-Only 25c For All 


Amazingly simple new plan 
by which you can cut out 
and make a lovely dress 
complete in 60 minutes. 
Sewing experience un- 
necessary. No pattern re- 
quired. Step-by-step, 
plain-as-day directions and 
charts for making not 
merely one, but 17 differ- 
ent “One Hour Dresses.’’ 
All in handsome book sent 
post-paid for only 25 cents 
in coin or stamps, 


Woman’s Institute 
Dept. 332-3, Scranton, Pa, 
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Individual Name Pencils 





With Any Name or Short cai stint in Genuine 22kt. Gold 








and get your order in early. 


at 30c per set. 


or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


38-40 Main Street, 











For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 


Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt.GOLD 
In lots of six sets or over—25c per set postpaid. Pencils furnished 
in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following; Red, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or any other short in- 
scription desired—$5.50 postpaid. Remittance can be made by check, money order 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


“The Gift Useful” 





Make up your list 


Camden, New York 














EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SeRvice LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, * ete Can. 
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EX OLOGY | 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
j uy Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Se Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
f Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Wave. 
—- a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, i Mother Should !mpartto Her Daughier. 
$2.25 postp'd. edical Knowledge a Wife Should Mave. 
Write for**Cther a 's Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Will She 


Say Yes” 


~ the Second Time a 


\V HEN the last strains of the music 

have faded away—when the dance 
is over—you thank your partner and she 
smiles back at you. But is her smile 
forceed—did she really enjoy the dance? 
Will she say ‘‘yes’’ when you ask for 
the second dance? 

Does any girl want to dance with a 
clumsy, awkward leader? Does she 
want to stumble along with a partner 
who is constantly falling out of step? 


Why Good Dancers Are Popular 


If you long to be popular, admired, envied 
—actually sought after—learn to be a good 
dancer. You can do it—right in your own 
home—with neither music nor partner. All 
you need is Arthur Murray’s wonderful, 
new, home-lessons in dancing. And no mat- 
ter how little you know about it now—with 
these remarkable, simplified Print-and-Pic- 
ture instructions, you can master any of 
the newest and most popular steps in a few 
hours. Why you'll be amazed to see how 
quickly you will be able to waltz, fox-trot, 
one-step, lead or follow with perfect ease 
and confidence. 

Many of the foremost society leaders of 
America and Europe have chosen Arthur 
Murray as their dancing instructor. He is 
recognized as the most prominent dancing 
authority in this country. 


Five Dancing Lessons FREE 


Over 200,000 men and women have already 
learned to dance through Arthur Murray’s 
astonishing methods—and so sure is he of 
their startling, quick results that he is 
willing, for a limited time only, to send Five 
Lessons Free to everyone who returns the 
coupon. Enclose 10c (stamps or coin) to 
pay the cost of postage, printing, etc., and 
the five lessons will be promptly mailed to 
you. There’s no obligation whatever. So 
act now. Arthur Murray, Studio 257, 801 
Madison Ave., New York City. 











eg 
Arthur Murray, Studio 257 
801 Madison Avenue, New York 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home 
in one evening you may send me the FIVE 
FREE LESSONS, which are: (1) The Secret 
of Leading; (2) How to Follow Successfully ; 
(3) How to Gain Confidence; (4) A Fasci- 
nating Fox-Trot Step; (5) a Lesson in Waltz- 
ing. I enclose 10c to pay for the postage, 
printing, etc. 
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Just for Fun 








Doctor—Put out your tongue—more 
than that—all of it. Child—But, doc- 
tor, I can’t. It’s fastened at the other 
end! 

Old. Hen—I’ll give you a piece of 
good advice. Young Hen—What is it? 
Old Hen—An egg a day keeps the 
butcher away! 

“How far do they trace their an- 
cestry?” “The grandfather, a bank 
cashier, was traced as far as China; 
there all traces were lost!” 


“Jessie, I have told you again and 
again not to speak when older per- 
sons are talking, but to wait until they 
stop.” “I’ve tried that—but they nev- 
er stop.” 

New Cook—What do I say, Ma’am, 
“Dinner is served” or “Dinner is 
ready”? Mistress—Well, if it is any- 
thing like it was yesterday, it would be 
simpler to say “Dinner is spoiled.” 


Superintendent (at penitentiary)— 


t is our practice to let a prisoner work 


at the same trade in here as he did 
outside. Now what is your trade? 
Prisoner—Please, sir, I was a travel- 
ing salesman. 


Mrs. Key was visiting some friends 
and left the following note for her 
nearest neighbor: “DEAR Mrs. GarRI- 
SON: Would you please put out a lit- 
tle food for the cat I have been feeding 
this winter? It will eat almost any- 
thing, but do not put yourself out.” 


Squire’s Daughter (after reading 
letter from cottager’s son)—And what 
will you do with the striped kimono 
your son says he’s sending home? 
Rustic Mother—You may well ask, 
missie. I suppose I’ll have to put it in 
one of the pig-sties; but what I’m go- 
ing to feed it on, goodness only knows. 


“Stonewall” Jackson was not a man 
to speak ill of another man without 
reason. At a council of generals early 
in the war, one of them remarked that 
Major Smith was wounded, and would 
be unable to perform a certain duty. 
“Wounded!” said Jackson. “If that is 
so it must have been by an accidental 
discharge of his duty!” 


A little boy, out to dinner, thrice re- 
fused chicken gravy of which he was 
very fond. His hostess, who had added 
macaroni to the gravy, finally said: 
“Why, I thought you liked chicken 
gravy?” “I do sometimes,” replied the 
guest, “but when my mamma fixes it 
she never puts the windpipes in.” 


It was a cold, cheerless night. On 
the deck of the liner stood a female 
tourist. She caught a glimpse of a 
lighthouse, and after watching it for 
some time turned to her companion 
and said: “How patient those men 
are. The wind has blown that light 
out ten times and each time they light 
it again—oh, the poor things; it’s out 
again.’ 


The first day at school a little girl 
presented herself who looked very 
much like a true daughter of Italy. 
“You’re an Italian?” asked the teach- 
er. “No’m,” was the astonishing re- 
ply. “But wasn’t your father born in 
Italy?” “Yes’m.” “And wasn’t your 
mother born in Italy?” “Yes’ m.” “Well, 
you must be an Italian.” “No’m,” she 
answered. “I’m Irish. I was born in 
Boston.” 


The street committee of Tokio has 
devised a rule of the road, but in ori- 
ental English, which is worth emula- 
tion even in America. It reads: “When 
a passenger of the foot heave in sight 
tootle the horn trumpet to him melodi- 
ously at first. If he still obstacles 
your passage, tootle with angry vigor 
and express by words of mouth the 
warning: Hi! Hi!” It is unlawful, or 
ought to be, to run over a passenger of 
foot without tootling him at least 
three times. 


Mrs. Murphy labored in the hot sun 
over her wash-tubs, while Mr. Murphy 
sat on the wood-pile and gazed into 
space. His inactivity finally became 
more than Mrs. Murphy could bear— 
at least, in silence. “Why don’t you 
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climb down off’n that wood-pile and 


help me with these clothes?” she in. 
quired in no gentle tone.’ -Mr. Murph 
slowly shifted his gaze and directed jt 
upon his laboring spouse. 


Ann, can’t you see I’m busy?” he 
drawled. “Busy?” snapped Mrs. Mur. 
phy. “What doin’?” PWhy, I'm a 


thinkin’, Mary Ann.” ' 
Mary Ann fairly shrieked. “Think. 
in’?” she repeated. ‘What with, I'd 
like to know?” 


Laura Lewis liked to play hookey, 
but had difficulty, because every time 
she was absent from school her teach- 
er sent a note to her mother. One day 
she decided. to try again and from a 
drug store telephone booth she called 
her teacher and, disguising her voice, 
said, “I am calling to tell you that 
Laura Lewis will not be at schoo! to- 
day.” “Who is_ speaking?” asked 
teacher. And poor Laura Lewis, to 
the unexpected question, answered, 
“This is my mother.” 


Two brothers were being enter. 
tained by a rich friend. As ill-luck 
would have it, the talk drifted away 
from ordinary topics. “Do you like 
Omar Khayyam?” thoughtlessly asked 
the host, trying to make conversation, 
The elder brother plunged heroically 
into the breach. “Pretty well,” he 
said, “but I prefer Chianti.” Nothing 
more was said on this subject until the 
brothers were on their way home, 
“Bill,” said the younger brother, break- 
ing a painful silence, “why can’t you 
leave things that you don’t understand 
to me? Omar Khayyam ain’t a wine, 
you chump; it’s a cheese.” 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted forpub- 
lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hanniba!, Mo. 


Writers- 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments, 
, Ty pewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 





KODAK FILMS —_ eRe ee ee Ri 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


All kinds : 5c_up ; what_ book ‘or special subject wanted? 
List free. TUEPP SHOP, Middletown, ‘N. Y. 


it hi and Picoting. Make money. 
ems € Ng » Do work for others. Attach- 
ent withinstructions by mail 


Rebus Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 











$2. Workson any machine, 
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cua () 
Real American Watch, 5 year pent se 
‘case, looks and wears ‘like gold. Just sell 12] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentholff 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receivell 
¥/ watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address’ 
U. S. Supply Company, SS-27, Greenville, Pa. 


A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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Equip with “AMERICAN” Desks 


=HRUE, the fact that American Schools have 
#4 bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 
(ety) } lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea 

Sia" son why our desk should be selected by you. 
Butsuch popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out AmeERIcAN crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but UNHURRIED. 


~_Atmerican Seating Company 


16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 
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The factory is in Michigan qi) but the service is local to you! 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1s ready to contribute something of value to the study of every figure in history... . 


« “In accordance with his wishes he was 
buried in the little family vault in the hillside at 
Mount Vernon, overlooking the Potomac River. 
When the news of his death reached Europe, the 
mourning was almost as widespread as it had 
been in the United States, for he was regarded 
abroad as a statesman of world-wide influence. 
John Marshall, later chief justice, in moving the 
resolution of national grief in Congress, quoted 
words which truly sum up Washington’s position 
in American history: ‘First in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ The final 
word as to Washington was perhaps said by John 
Richard Green, the historian of the English 
people, when he characterized Washington as 
‘the noblest figure that ever stood in the fore- 
front of a nation’s life.” Tennyson’s eulogy of 
Wellington applies even better to Washington: 
‘Whatever records leap to light, he never shall 
be shamed’, ” 


N its quotation from source material 
this paragraph is typical of the whole 
biography of George Washington in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, from 
which it is taken. It is just a paragraph 
—yet it gives you an idea of how Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is ready to 
enter and enrich a school subject. 


Its fresh and vivid treatment is what 
makes biography in Compton’s so inter- 
esting to children; so helpful to teachers; 
and so valuable in supplementing the 
history lesson. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
equally valuable in supplementing sub- 





Washington leaving the 

hall of the Continental Congress 
while the vote wes taken 

on the question of mcking him 
commander-in-chief 

of the army. 
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WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATIONS ™ 
1789-1797 
Federal Executive Departments and Judiciary 
System organized. 
North Carolina ratifies Constitution (1789), 
Rhode Island (1790). 
Mint established at Philadelphia and System 
of Coinage adopted. 
National Debt funded and State Debts 
assumed by National Government. 
Site on Potomac chosen for National Capital. 
First Federal — 3,929,214 











Indian War in Northwest Territory (1790-95). 
First National Bank chartered (1791). 
First Ten Amendments (“Bill of Rights”) 
adopted (1791). 

Vermont admitted (1791), Kentucky (1792), 
Tennessee (1796). 

Republican (later Democratic) and Federalist 
Parties appear. 

Washington and Adams reélected (1792). 
Eli Whitney invents Cotton Gin (1793). 
Washington issues baad Proclamation 


“Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania sup- 
pressed. 
“Jay’s Treaty” of Amity, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation concluded with Great Britain (1794). 
Washington’s Farewell Address (1796). 














President of the United States, statis- 


{F n connection with the article on al 
tics are given in the form shown above, 


jects in Science and Nature Study; Geog- 
raphy and Industrial Geography, etc. 
You will find its material charged with 
Motivation, with Interest, and with 
Visual Education. 


We will gladly send prices and sample 
pages to teachers or school men who 
contemplate purchasing Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia or recommend- 
ing it for purchase. 


Fifth Edition; 10 volumes; over 4,400 
pages; almost 8,000 halftone illustrations 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street CHICAGO 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 








